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RECIPROCAL DUTIES OF STATE AND SUBJECT. 


By THE 


MVHE Pall Mall Gazette, the Times, 

and the Liberal press in gene- 
ral tell us that the English intend- 
ing emigrant can earn half a crown 
in the United States, when he can 
earn but a florin in Canada, and 
that it is therefore sentimental non- 
sense to expect or even desire him 
to prefer an English colony. The 
fact, in the first place, is not true. 
There is a better organisation at New 
York for the reception and distribu- 
tion of the emigrants, but the wages 
of labour in Canada are as high as 
they are in any part of the American 
continent except California, and the 
cost of living is less. If, however, 
the American wages were distinctly 
higher, it is the first time that the 
chief duty of man has been pro- 
claimed so nakedly to lie in making 
money. Admiral Maury was offered 
rank and fortune if he would take 
charge of an observatory in Russia. 
He prefers a pittance as a school- 
master in the crushed and still 
suffering Confederacy. At the risk 
of being called sentimental, I would 
sooner myself earn reasonable wages 
in the English dominions than be 
a millionaire in New York, and the 
most practical of Yankees could 
be bribed by nothing that we 
could offer him to become perma- 
nently a British subject. The work- 
ing men themselves do not appre- 
ciate the kindness of their advocates. 
The Irish consider it the fault of 
the English Government that they 
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cannot remain at home. Those 
who go hate us. Those who stay 
hate us. We have four millions of 
the bitterest enemies in the Irish 
Americans. We have Fenianism in 
Ireland itself and the danger is 
growing steadily with every fresh 
ship-load which is landed on the 
shores of the Union. 

The English and Scotch labourer 
or artisan has struggled hard 
hitherto to hold fast his nationality. 
He has gone to Canada, to the Cape, 
to Australia, or to New Zealand. 
To the States, so far, he has gone 
sparingly and unwillingly. The 
tide is changing now. The hun- 
dreds of a few years ago are now 
becoming thousands, but there is 
the same resentment among them 
which we see in the Irish. The 
English workman does not consider 
that he ought to be enabled to live 
at home, but he does not like to be 
flung aside as if he was of no value. 
The State, he thinks, ought to help 
him to go to one of its own depen- 
dencies. He too goes away, bitter 
and savage with the old country. 
His friends at home are no better 
pleased. In a few years we may 
have, we indisputably shall have, a 
million or two of English-American 
citizens with an equally agreeable 
disposition to do us all the harm 
they can, and the great mass of 
English working men at home look- 
ing to America as their best friend. 
Yet, in the face of these phenomena, 
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the Pall Mall Gazette and the Times 
hold up the Irish emigration as an 
example to be imitated, as a splendid 
proof of the success of the voluntary 
principle, and as an argument 
against the interposition of the 
State. The emigrant believes him- 
self the victim of injurious neglect. 
His one thought thenceforward is 
the hope of revenge. He is a 
citizen of the great rival nation- 
ality, and should so frightful a 
calamity as a war with America 
overtake us, he may be relied on to 
do his worst for our humiliation. 
The situation is so transparent that 
writers who still. insist that the 
State shall remain passive cannot 
be blind to it. The feelings or the 
principles therefore which lie at the 
bottom of their resolution should be 
acknowledged or at least examined. 
Either we must assume a determina- 
tion to avoid war even at the cost of 
honour, or there is a belief that in 
the present state of the world war is 
really impossible, orelse it is thought 
that the State as a State has no 
concern with such matters and is 
unable in the nature of things to 
exercise any effective control over 
them. The distribution of human 
creatures over the globe must be 
held to be the work of general 
laws, with which it is absurd to 
interfere. They may act favourably 
towards England or they may act 
unfavourably ; England can as liitle 
further them in the one case as it 
can hinder them in the other. We 
might wish the climate of these 
islands to be milder than it is or 
drier than it is—but we do not call 
on Government to alter the position 
of the poles or raise the tempera- 
ture of the Gulf-stream. English 
and Irish working people imagine 
that they are injured, either because 
they are not provided with occupa- 
tion at home,—a matter equally 
with which the Government declares 
that it has nothing to do,—or be- 
cause they are not assisted to go 
where work is waiting for them in 
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our own dependencies. They have 
an impression that the Government 
has duties towards them which 
the Government denies to exist. 
Their perplexity is increased because 
on these and many other kindred 
subjects they see in other countries 
their own theories of obligation re- 
cognised and acted on. They see 
the same in the past history of their 
own country. The intellectual pro- 
gress of the classes who profess the 
new doctrine has been so rapid that 
themass of the people has been unable 
to keep up with them, and remains 
embarrassed with outworn opi- 
nions. It is worth while therefore to 
analyse the limits of an English 
Government's duty, as it is now 
understood by the representatives of 
Liberalism, and, if these limits are 
rightly defined, to point out the un- 
reasonableness of resentment when 
statesmen decline to _transgress 
them. 

The sentimental relations, as they 
are scornfully called, between 
governors and governed can be 
traced historically. The father 
brings his children into the world, 
teaches and trains them, provides 
for them till they are able to pro- 
vide for themselves, and receives 
in return loyal affection and support 
in his old age. The family deve- 
lops into a clan. The elder branch 
retains priority. The collateral 
kindred cling together with common 
interests and under a common lead- 
ership. The chief, either hereditary 
or elective, becomes the protector of 
the rest, leads them in battle, fights 
for them, and legislates for them. 
His person becomes sacred. His 
remotest dependant gives his life 
cheerfully to save him from harm, 
with no consciousness of self-sacri- 
fice, but as a matter of simple duty. 
There is devotion on one side, and 
benefits received or supposed to be 
received on the other. The devo- 
tion has been, perhaps, often in ex- 
cess of the benefit ; generosity does 
not look curiously into the account 
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of debtor and creditor. It is enough 
that superiors and inferiors are 
bound together under a permanent 
tie which both sides in, some sort 
recognise, and under those condi- 
tions a sentiment of loyalty deve- 
lops itself of its own accord, which 
knows no limit either in this world 
or the next. At present we are 
told that a man ought to change his 
nationality for an extra sixpence a 
day. An old Scotch nurse once 
came to die, who was the sole de- 
positary of a mysterious secret af- 
fecting the descent of property, and 
touching the good name of the house 
in which she had lived. A priest 
urged her to confess, and reminded 
her of providing for the safety of 
her soul. ‘The safety of my soul!’ 
she said, ‘and would you put the 
honour of an auld Scottish family 
in competition with the soul of a 
poor creature like me ?” 

The clan passes into a nation, but 
the same idea continues. The chief 
becomes a sovereign. Tradition and 
rule of thumb are exchanged for 
written laws. Society divides, 
cities spring up, and towns and 
villages, castles and churches, farm- 
houses and cottages spread over the 
country, and the human swarm 
separates into its countless occupa- 
tions: but loyalty to the ruling 
power loses at first nothing of its 
tenacity, and to maintain the lawful 
king in his place is the first of the 
subjects’ obligations. It mattered 
little to the material interests of the 
English nation whether it was ruled 
over by White Rose or by Red, but 
it mattered infinitely whether the 
lawful owner of the throne should 
be defrauded of his right. Rule and 
custom could not decide, and there 
was an appeal to the God of battles. 
The barons ranged themselves ac- 
cording to their convictions. The 
tenants gave their blood faithfully 
and devotedly under their lords’ 
leaderships. The acknowledged 
sovereign in this and all other 
European countries was the repre- 
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sentative of the Almighty. A Clau- 
dius could say : 


There is such majesty doth hedge a king 
That treason dare but peep at what it would. 


The Duke in Measure for Measure 
would have even 
the devil 
Be sometime honoured for his burning 
throne. 


Treason was the summing up of 
all real and all imaginable crimes. 
The most horrible tortures were 
held not to be too severe a penalty 
for it. 

While the people were still in 
theory the prince’s children, the 
people maintained the prince and the 
prince in turn protected the people. 
A Church was maintained to care 
for their souls ; an organisation of 
public servants to superintend their 
lives and labour. The State charged 
itself with the detailed care of the 
subject, circumscribing his position 
in life, and defining his rights as 
well as his duties. It provided or 
attempted to provide that everyjone 
willing to work should be able to 
support himself by industry. The 
meanest child was not neglected, 
There was some one always who was. 
charged with the duty of caring for- 
it. Holders of land had obligations. 
along with their tenures which they 
were responsible and punishable for - 
neglecting. Theirinterests were held 
subordinate to the nation’s interests; 
and the nation’s interest was to,. 
have the moral rule of right and 
wrong observed in ail transactions 
between man and man. That the 
State was often tyrannical, often, 
selfish, often ignorant, mean and 
unjust, might be expected from the 
nature of the case. The rulers were- 
but men of limited knowledge, sub. 
ject to all common temptations, and 
subject also to special temptations 
born out of their position of autho- 
rity. It is now assumed that the 
harm that they did wasincomparably 
greater than the good, that nine 
tenths of the old English legislation 
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was directly mischievous, that the 
remaining tenth was innocent only 
because it was inoperative, that in 
depriving men of their independence 
the Government took away from 
them the natural stimulus to exer- 
tion, and made impossible those 
many virtues which are brought 
out only in those who are com- 
pelled to rely upon themselves. 
In the restriction of the functions 
of Government it is implied and 
admitted that the loyalty which 
was born of them should be eli- 
minated also; and as the Govern- 
ment to the masses of the people 
represents the unit of the coun- 
try, there departs with loyalty the 
kindred obligation of patriotism. 
In these free modern times men 
govern themselves, and therefore 
their loyalty is to themselves. The 
sentimental virtues are treated as 
mistaken notions of duty, rising out 
of an unwholesome and exploded 
condition of society. The State no 
longer takes charge of the people, 
and the people, if they are wise, 
will understand that they no longer 
owe anything to the State. The 
inquiry, whether Englishmen may 
not wish to remain Englishmen 
even at some sacrifice to themselves, 
in another part of the world >— 
whether the offshoots of England 
might not remain attached to it as 
a clan to its chief ?—is set aside as 
out of date, with a smile: and it is 
only becanse old-fashioned feelings 
stillabsurdly linger among such of us 
as are imperfectly educated in sound 
political philosophy, that so many 
false expectations, and so much 
irrational disappointment, are im- 
ported into the discussion of our 
social difficulties. The Government 
is now completely constitutional. 
It is a Government of the people 
themselves. It no longer resides in 
a person ora class. It has nothing 
sacred about it. It is born out of 
majorities in the House of Commons, 
and changes with the wavering of 
opinion. It disclaims abstract con- 
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siderations of justice, and knows 
of nothing but expediency, It no 
longer rules the different classes 
which compose society, but repre- 
sents them, and is a something 
gradually sinking into a nothing, 
begotten out of the collision of their 
interests. To the imagination of 
masses, meanwhile, it remains what 
it used to be. Old ideas that it 
owes duties to them still cling to 
their modes of thinking, and they 
have not themselves shaken off the 
sense of obligation on their own 
part. They know, for instance, that 
if they take service in the army or 
in the police they will fight, and if 
necessary, be killed. They imagine 
vaguely that even in working for a 
private master they are, in some 
sense, serving their country. They 
do not recognise the reception of so 
much pay as a discharge in full of 
what society owes them. They are 
born on English soil, as part of the 
English nation ; and they are hurt 
and indignant when England an- 
swers that it has nothing to do with 
them, that they are emancipated, 
that they are their own masters, 
and must take the rough side of 
freedom as well as the smooth. If 
this be emancipation they did not 
ask for it, and they do not value it 
when thrust upon them. I once 
heard a young athletic navvy say 
he cared nothing for politics. No 
reform that he had ever heard of 
had been of use to him or his, All 
he thought was that when a poor 
fellow had worked for a master the 
best part of his life, the master 
ought to keep him when he couldn’t 
work any longer. In other words, 
he wished to return to serfdom. 

What then are the functions of 
the State as they are now under- 
stood in England? And what 
effects are likely to be produced on 
the character of the people when 
the traditional sentiment has died 
out and they understand what it 
really means ? 


Modern English Government has 
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been said to consist in collecting 
the taxes and spending them. More 
sympathetically it might be defined 
as a contrivance to secure the 
greatest liberty to the greatest 
number—liberty meaning the ab- 
sence of restraint. We cannot—as 
the Times told us last year—we 
cannot combine things which are 
essentially irreconcilable ; we can- 
not have efficient administration 
and personal liberty, and liberty is 
the best of the two. According to 
this view, an ideal Government 
would interfere in nothing. In an 
imperfect world we have to be con- 
tented with approximations, with a 
Government which reduces its inter- 
ference toa minimum. Weare not 
to ask if there may not be a dis- 
tinction of persons,—if the good 
may not have more liberty than 
the bad,—if the cheating shop- 
keeper, for instance, is to be al- 
lowed the same freedom in his 
calling as the honest tradesman. 
It is replied that distinctions of 
this kind have been tried but 
that they create more evils than 
they cure. The best condition of 
things is where all alike have a fair 
stage and no favour, where every 
man is permitted to order his life 
as he pleases, so that he abstains 
from breaking the criminal law, 
and where the laws which it shall 
be criminal to break are as few and 
as mild as the safety of society will 
allow. A thousand duties may lie 
beyond the boundaries enclosed by 
legal penalties, but it is assumed 
that the interest of every man lies 
in the long run on the side of 
right, that it will answer better to 
him to be industrious than idle, 
honest than dishonest, temperate 
than vicious. Let every man pur- 
sue his private advantage with all 
the faculties that belong to him ; 
and nature and competition will 
take care of the rest. The State is 
thus cleared of responsibilities which 
it cannot adequately discharge. 
There is an infinite saving of 
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trouble. The enterprising aud the 
able are stimulated to energy by 
the prospect of certain reward, and 
every one finds and takes the posi- 
tion in life to which his exertions 
entitle him and the gifts which he 
has brought with him into the 
world. The prudent and the in- 
dustrious succeed; the worthless 
and the profligate reap as they have 
sown, and natural justice is fairly 
distributed to all. 

Thus the sweeping-brush has 
been applied to the statute-book, 
and the complicated provisions es- 
tablished by our ancestors for our 
minds and bodies have been either 
cleared away or at least neutralised 
by the absence of machinery to 
make them effective. It used to be 
held that the State must profess a 
religion. It was the magistrate’s 
business to execute justice and 
maintain truth. The State now re- 
cognises that it represents a num- 
ber of persons of different opinions 
in these matters, and therefore the 
Irish Church is disestablished, and 
the Anglican prelates are setting 
their houses in order. Property in 
land, once peculiarly the object of 
legislative supervision, is left to 
economic law. The parliaments of 
the Tudors, considering in their 
way the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, charged them- 
selves with the distribution of the 
produce of the soil. They encou- 
raged the multiplication of yeomen 
and peasant proprietors. They 
attached four acres of land to every 
poor man’s cottage. They prohi- 
bited the enclosures of commons and 
the agglomeration of farms; and 
by reducing the power of landlords 
to do as they would with their own, 
they corrected the tendency which 
is now unresisted towards the ab- 
sorption of the land in a diminish- 
ing number of hands. 

The modern theory is that the 
greater the interest of the landlord 
in his property the more he is en- 
couraged to develop the resources 
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of it. The national wealth is in- 
creased by removing the restrictions 
which limited the landlord’s oppor- 
tunities of increasing his personal 
wealth. If peculiar circumstances 
are at this moment compelling legis- 
lation of a different kind in Ireland, 
it is adopted as a temporary expe- 
dient, a concession to the backward 
condition of the Irish people, which 
a few years of prosperity will render 
nugatory, and permit to be replaced 
by the natural system of contract. 
The attitude towards trade is pre- 
cisely of the same kind. For several 
centuries Crown, Council, and Par- 
liament watched over every detail 
of commerce, from the village shop 
to the great transactions of the 
chartered companies. The develop- 
ment of industry was recognised as 
of an importance all but supreme ; 
but it was held subsidiary always to 
the moral welfare of the nation. To 
repress needless luxury, to prevent 
capitalists from making fortunes at 
the cost of the poor, and to dis- 
tribute in equitable proportions the 
profits of industry, were held to be 
functions of the State as completely 
as to repress burglary and murder. 
The State made mistakes. It main- 
tained regulations which the cir- 
cumstances of one age had rendered 
necessary not only when they had 
‘ceased to be useful, but when they 
had become contrivances for defeat- 
ing the very object for which they 
had been originally instituted. Root 
and branch these regulations have 
now been cleared away. Small rem- 
nants of them survive as means of 
revenue, but each year sees restric- 
tive duties disappear, to be replaced 
by direct taxation. When Govern- 
ment interferes with commerce on 
a large scale, it is to coerce weak 
nations like the Chinese into the 
open system, and to forbid them to 
close their ports under pretence of 
morality against the introduction 
of drugs with which it has become 
our interest to poison them. So 
with the manufacturer and the shop- 
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keeper. Trade inspectors used to 
be appointed to examine the quality 
of manufactured articles brought to 
the docks for export. They were said 
to be bribed, or to be incapable ; their 
interferenceacted asa premium upon 
smuggling—any way, itembarrassed 
trade. The wardens and officers of 
the great companies appraised the 
value of what was sold in shops. 
Ideas of justice and equity deter- 
mined prices. Morality, real or 
imagined, insisted that every article 
offered for sale should be the thing 
which it pretended to be. Bread 
should be real bread, and beer the 
genuine produce of malt and hops. 
A pound should be a true pound, 
an ounce a true ounce, the gallon 
and the quart not shrunk below 
their legitimate dimensions by false 
bottoms. The old English applica- 
tion of the order for good measure 
running over lingers yet, though 
no longer to the benefit of the cus- 
tomer, in the extra pounds flung in 
to make the hundredweight. Such 
customs and such interferences 
were found either to work unwhole- 
somely in themselves, or to be impos- 
sible to carry out with tolerable im- 
partiality in the enormous compli- 
cations of modern commercial life. 
Luxury, no longer deprecated as an 
evil, is encouraged as a stimulus to 
labour. The State has no creed. 
The State is no longer the guardian 
of morality. It is bound to the con- 
scientious execution of its own func- 
tions, but what those functions are 
is more than ever uncertain. Per- 
sonal morality is the affair of the 
individual soul. The increase of 
drunkenness is deplored as a na- 
tional misfortune, but the only 
remedy for it is held to lie in per- 
sonal self-restraint. Men cannot, 
we are told, be made virtuous by 
Act of Parliament. The natural 


punishment is misery, and if the 
misery fall on the innocent wife and 
children it cannot be helped. The 
wife must be more careful where she 
marries. 


The sale of liquors is as 


a 
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legitimate as any other trade. If 
the liquor sold is poisoned, the 
buyer must transfer his custom 
elsewhere, or abandon his evil 
habits. A public-house is a place 
of recreation, like a club. The law 
knows no distinction of persons. 
It may not curtail the pleasures of 
the poor, and leave untouched the 
pleasures of the rich. In all trades, 
drink trade, bread trade, trade in 
necessaries and trade in luxuries, 
the buyer is ‘his own keeper.’ If 
he is cheated he must improve his 
mind, and learn what he is doing. 
He is paying the price of know- 
ledge, which, when gained, will 
make him a wiser man. 

Once more. The paternal theory 
implied that every English child 
was under the guardianship of the 
State. The law, however ill it was 
carried out, allowed no wandering 
outcasts, growing up to lie and 
steal because they had no means of 
maintaining themselves honestly. 
The emancipated street Arab of mo- 
dern times was apprenticed either 
to farmer, shopkeeper or artisan, 
according to his capacity, and those 
who could not find masters for 
themselves were allotted by the 
machinery of the parochial system. 
I can myself remember the remains 
of it in the country parish in which 
I was born. The clerk, at the 
close of the sermon, summoned the 
parishioners to the vestry. The 
fathers and grandfathers of the pre- 
sent generation assembled with the 
rector in the chair. The case of 
any orphan or otherwise helpless 
child was mentioned, his condition 
inquired into, the means of his 
parents (if he had any), whether 
he was robust or lame or weak or 
stupid or promising; and, according 
to the answer, he was assigned to 
this or that farmer, cobbler, tailor, 
carpenter, or mason, to be clothed, 
fed, and brought up in industry. 
The arrangements for the labour of 
grown men have been disorganised 
from a far earlier date; but under 
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the old constitution their wages 
were fixed by statute and adjusted 
to the price of food, and no able- 
bodied labourer was allowed to be 
idle. The masterless rogue found 
straying without occupation was 
taken before the nearest magistrate 
and set to labour on the roads, or 
passed back to the parish to which 
he belonged. The incorrigible 
vagabond was sent to gaol and 
whipped ; forced labour was found 
for him as long as the condition of 
England made it possible : later on, 
he was shipped to the colonies. In 
a rude way the State endeavoured, 
and always recognised, its obliga- 
tion to provide an opportunity for 
every man to earn an honest sub- 
sistence. 

This too has passed away. The 
able-bodied pauper now presents 
himself as ready to work, but no 
work can be found for him. At pre- 
sent, he is not permitted to starve: 
a bare subsistence is furnished for 
him at the expense of the com- 
munity ; but how long this will 
continue—still more how long it is 
desirable that this shall continne— 
may reasonably be doubted. If 
there are more hands than there is 
work for at home, there is more 
work than hands to do it elsewhere : 
and it may be cheaper as well as 
otherwise better to effect a combi- 
nation between the two. 

The state of things thus intro- 
duced among us has been called 
anarchy plus the policeman. In 
the primitive anarchy there is no 
law but that of strength and cou- 
rage. Big bones and large muscles 
rule, the weak go to the wall. In 
the modern anarchy the superiority 
is with cleverness’ and energy. 
Open violence is not permitted. 
Cleverness of wit is master now as 
strength of body was master then. 
Of morality there is equally little 
in both. The time has passed 
away in which there was an at- 
tempt to regulate the rewards 
and punishments of life by prin- 
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ciples of justice. The preamble 
of a Tudor statute used to speak 
with reverence, real or pretended, 
of the law of God. The law of God 
is a thing with which modern poli- 
ticians now disclaim a concern. If 
it exist atall, it is left to enforce its 
own penalties when broken. Crime 
is not punished as an offence against 
God but as prejudicial to society. 
Towards crime there is an in- 
creasing leniency—a disposition to 
meddle with it to the smallest pos- 
sible degree—and treason, once the 
darkest of offences, is becoming a 
word without meaning. 

The Irish agrarian assassin is 
but protecting his private interests 
in a rude way, and is not too closely 
looked after; an Irish riot, or a 
gathering of Fenians for drill, is an 
assembly of misguided, but well- 
meaning, politicians. An Irish 
magistrate, especially if he has 
the misfortune to be a Protestant, 
knows well that if he is too zea- 
lous in keeping the peace, and an 


accident happen in the process, the 
ery will be to hang not the rioters 


but him. If he is to find favour 
with the authorities his road to it 
lies in looking through his fingers. 
A similar tenderness is creeping 
up towards murderers and rogues 
of all kinds. Murder is explained 
by physical tendencies towards 
homicide. An eminent foreigner, 
smarting from painful experience, 
said to me the other day that bur- 
glary was the only well organised 
institution which England pos- 
sessed. Armies of professional 
burglars are perfectly well known to 
the police—men who make no 
pretence of having other means of 
livelihood—yet the police may not 
meddle with them till they are 
caught red-handed; and recently— 
it is said that things are mended 
now—penal servitude was an agree- 
able exchange for a life of ordinary 
labour. The work was less, the 
lodging better, the food more 
abundant and more secure. 
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To commercial fraud, even where 
of a kind still within the admitted 
province of the criminal law, we 
are yet more tender. Thousands 
of families may be tempted into 
ruin by the insincere prospectus of 
some fair-promising City company. 
The directors play the safest of 
games. If they win they stand to 
become millionaires, if they fail they 
lose nothing, for in many instances 
they have nothing to lose; and when 
the crash comes they have the sus- 
picious sympathy of the great houses 
that surround them. Should they 
be forced into a court of justice they 
are secure of a favourable construc- 
tion of their most doubtful actions, 
and the wretched shareholder who 
prosecutes is rebuked for his re- 
vengeful feelings, and recommended 
cynically to become more cautious 
for the future. 

So far has laissez-faire been car- 
ried that no prudent man will now 
venture a walk in the London 
streets unless his will is made, his 
affairs in order, and a card-case is in 
his pocket, that his body may be 
identified. Three hundred people 
are killed annually in London by 
cabs and carts, and four times as 
many are wounded, yet no precau- 
tions are taken, and no punishments 
follow. The chief delinquents are 
tradesmen’s boys, whose advance in 
life depends on the rapidity with 
which they execute their commis- 
sions. The juries who sit on the 
inquests are tradesmen who keep 
carts themselves, and a verdict of 
accidental death recurs with un- 
erring uniformity. This is a small 
matter to all but the unfortunate 
creatures who are run over, and as 
in many cases they are paupers 
employed in street-sweeping no 
great interest is likely to be felt in 
their fate. They are pensioners of 
the public, and @ fortiori cannot 
claim to be looked after. It is, 
however, unhappily but one of a 
hundred instances of the universal 
indifference, and, in one way or 
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another, we all of us have our 
share in the common suffering. 
That we are not neglected entirely 
by the authorities, we know from 
the periodic visits of the tax- 
collector and the rate-collector. 
Other evidences that we are still 
the State’s children we are told 
that we are not to expect. We 
have grown to manhood with the 
progress of liberty; we must now 
walk alone, and if we slip and 
tumble we have no one to blame 
but ourselves. 

The effects of the disintegrating 
theory are equally visible in the 
position of England as a member of 
the European community of nations. 
The several Powers once formed a 
general confederacy, held together 
on general principles, and bound to 
one another by general obligations. 
We are sliding out of our position, 
and no longer aspire to a voice in 
European councils. The nation is 
but a collection of individuals. Each 
individual is supposed to be occu- 
pied with his private concerns ; and 
the aggregate of us are only inte- 
rested in being let alone. We have 
in consequence no longer a foreign 
policy. The balance of power has 
ceased to trouble us. We have paid 
dear for our meddling in past times; 
and eight hundred millions of na- 
tional debt are an unpleasant and 
enduring reminder of our want of 
wisdom ; we have bought our ex- 
perience and do not mean to repeat 
our fault. Dynasties may change, 
frontiers shift, insurgent nationali- 
ties rise in arms for independence, 
and succeed or fail. We look on with 
a certain degree of interest; sym- 
pathy or sentiment inclines us to one 
party or the other, but we do not 
mean to burn our fingers; we shut 
ourselves up in our own island and 
look on as upon a scene in a play. 
We enter into no more Continental 
obligations, and we hope devoutly 
that no claims will be made upon us 
in the name of any which we have 
inherited. When occasion rises as 
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it rose in Denmark we find a loop- 
hole of escape. The weight of Eng- 
lish opinion abroad passes now for 
nothing, for it is known that it 
will be unsupported by force; and 
France and Germany and Russia 
arrange their differences among 
themselves as if Great Britain had 
ceased to exist. Were other conse- 
quences of our present tendencies 
equally innocent there would be 
little to regret. We do not look 
back even on the Crimean war with 
very enthusiastic self-satisfaction. 
We have nothing to gain from in- 
terfering further in European dis- 
putes, and we do wisely to keep 
clear of them. But the fact is, as 
I have described. Our trade is still 
of consequence to Europe. The ex- 
ports and imports of individual firms 
go on merrily as ever, or perhaps 
will in the better times which are 
expected toreturn. Asa nation we 
are nothing; we are neither loved 
nor feared ; we are for the present 
useful, and we wish to remain so, 
and to pass current on these inno- 
cent terms. 

But we pursue this neutral and 
negative policy, not only towards 
other nations, but towards our own 
colonies. Time was when we be- 
lieved that our prosperity depended 
onour power. The maintenance of 
our commerce was held to be con- 
nected with the respect felt for the 
weight of our arm, and therefore 
we established English-speaking 
communities at convenient places 
all over the world—as stations for 
our fleets and troops, as nurseries 
for fresh off-shoots of our people, 
as providing us with territory on 
which to expand, and as special 
markets for our manufactures which 
would be always open to us. We 
have changed all that; we prefer to 
rely on the natural demand for our 
productions. The colonies cost us 
money, and every tax is a burden 
upon trade. We tell our people at 
home that every one must take care 
of himself; we say to the colonies 
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—the Colonial Office has said so 
consistently for the last five and 
twenty years—*‘ You are collections 
of individuals who left England for 
your private convenience ; you went 
to Australia, to New Zealand, to 
Canada to better your own condition. 
Better it by all means if you can, 
but you must do as we do at home 
and rely upon yourselves only. You 
say you are loyal to England. We 
make no objection to your remain- 
ing so if you prefer it, but we do 
not tax you and you must not tax 
us. You are independent, and the 
sooner you will declare yourselves 
in name the free nations which we 
have virtually made you, the better 
it will be for all parties.’ When the 
colonies hesitate to take us at our 
word we are impatient. When they 
speak of us as the mother country 
we repudiate the name. We are 
impatient especially of the reluc- 
tance of Canada to part with us, for 
Canada we regard as a temptation 
to America to quarrel with us. 
Were we clear of Canada we ima- 
gine that war with America would 
be impossible, while so long as it 
continues a part of the empire and 
is willing to share in its defence we 
feel that we cannot honourably 
throw it over. When I speak of 
‘we’ I do not mean that I have 
been describing the sentiment of the 
great body of the English people. 
I have been describing rather the 
phase of Liberal opinion which at 
present has the direction of our 
affairs, and expresses itself in the 
leading columns of the principal 
Liberal journals. I mean the opi- 
nion on colonial matters which is 
the exact counterpart of the pecu- 
liar policy which is exhibiting itself 
on all sides in the administration of 
the Commonwealth. 

In every department the same 
principle is at work ; the one uni- 
form object is to reduce the functions 
of Government as near zero as inge- 
nuity can bring them, or as circum- 
stances will allow; to leave every 
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one to make his own fortune or to 
mar it by the light of his own in- 
genuity. We admit that Govern- 
ment must keep the peace. We 
expect it, with the help of volun- 
teers, to protect the country from 
invasion. These duties it cannot 
disown, without destroying all rea- 
son for its own existence; but it is 
extremely unwilling to admit that 
it possesses others. The theory 
cannot as yet be carried out com- 
pletely. There is the Irish land 
question, and there is also the de- 
mand for national education. The 
present legislation for Ireland, how- 
ever, is intended, as I said, to be 
exceptional and temporary; the 
second is being forced upon the 
Government equally against the 
grain by the clamours of the people. 
Elsewhere education is recognised 
universally as the business of the 
State. In England it is considered 
the business of the parents, and 
only because parents unaccountably 
neglect their duty, the State is 
compelled to take it up. The re- 
cognition of such a fact as this may 
perhaps be an indication of a turn 
of the tide. Ifall mankind under- 
stood the full circle of their obliga- 
tions, and discharged them of their 
own accord, there would then be 
really no need of governments, and 
the whole race would relapse into 
the primitive blessedness of Para- 
dise. The selfishness and wicked- 
ness of individuals alone render 
authority necessary. Neglect in 
one instance is no more an occasion 
for interference than neglect in 
another, and it may be that the 
opinion is changing, that authority 
is about to reclaim some other por- 
tions of its old domain, which, to 
use the expressive phrase of the 
Irish, ‘have gone back to bog.’ 
For the present, however, the ex- 
ception is made only in the case of 
children, who, on the face of it, 
cannot help themselves. When 
they have mastered their three R’s, 
and can earn their living, they too 
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will be turned adrift like the young 
nestlings who have learnt the use 
of their wings and beaks. 

Well, then, what effect is likely 
to be produced on the individuals 
who compose an empire adminis- 
tered on these principles? The 
future was never less transparent 
than it is at present. We are on 
the brink, possibly, of a new order 
of things. Nationalities may be 
about to disappear. A time may 
be coming when there will be no 
more English, French, Germans, 
Americans, but only men and 
women, individuals with their pri- 
vate interests scattered over the 
globe. As yet, however, outside 
England there are no symptoms of 
the approach of any such consum- 
mation. Other nations are as 
self-asserting, ambitious, aggres- 
sive, imperial as ever; and if Eng- 
land has any rivalry with them, if 
England aspires to remain a lead- 
ing political Power, it may turn out 
premature to carry out too logically 


a theory so far peculiar to this island. 
The State no longer acknowledges 


what were once considered its 
duties. Are the duties of the sub- 
ject diminished correspondingly ? 
Is there any longer a reason why 
an Englishman should wish to re- 
main an Englishman if he can 
better his condition by going else- 
where ? Liberal opinion answers 
frankly that there is none. The 
Scot of the Border before the union 
of the crowns might have bettered 
his condition considerably by taking 
service with a farmer in Yorkshire. 
He preferred a dog’s life in the 
Cheviots to beef and bacon with his 
‘auld enemy.’ The modern Eng- 
lish working man is told that if he 
can earn an extra sixpence a day in 
the United States it is childish and 
useless to regret that he should 
change his nationality. It is his 
interest to go to the United States, 
and he ought to go there. 

Let us carry out this theory to its 
consequences. Whatever may be 
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the case hereafter, it will not be 
seriously pretended that war is as 
yet impossible. A long persistent 
and universal devotion to self-in- 
terest—interest meaning money- 
making—may convert us at last to 
the views of the Peace Society. We 
remember the boy at school who 
calculated that an occasional kick 
hurt him less than a pitched battle, 
and acted accordingly. English 
capitalists may come to consider 
that a dishonourable peace will be 
less expensive than the shortest 
war, and will humbly turn their 
cheek to the smiter. But we are 
not yet at that stage of progress. 
No English statesman would be al- 
lowed, if he wished it, to accept an 
ignominiousalternative—and should 
things accidentally come to that, 
how will it then go with us? War 
is costly. The sacrifices which it 
involves must be large and may be 
ruinous. We have borne such sa- 
crifices in past times not with 
patience only but with enthusiasm. 
Will the people generally be in- 
clined to bear them again? We do 
not count upon the loyalty of the 
colonies ; we would rather see them 
declare themselves neutral, and re- 
lieve us of the trouble of defending 
them. -They have still probably 
sufficient English feeling to cling 
to our fortunes. They have learat 
the new ideas imperfectly and un- 
willingly, and may prefer to take 
their chance with us for good or 
evil, At any rate, however, we 
expect nothing from them—we dis- 
claim concern in them, and we do 
not ask them to concern themselves 
for us. But at home ?>—Why at home 
should there be any mighty effort 
to maintain a nationality which no 
longer believes in itself—which de- 
clares itself to be nothing more 
than a congregation of so many 
millions, labouring each for nothing 
but to grow rich: the few succeed- 
ing—the many, as it always must 
be, climbing a slippery hill-side, and 
sliding continually to the bottom ? 
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Why should those millions pay in- 
creased taxes?—why should they 
even fight ?—for what could con- 
quest take from the mass of them 
which they care to lose? Freedom 
they can find in America by simply 
going there—and if interest is to 
take them there in peace, why not 
to avoid the sufferings of war? 
why not? except for those tradi- 
tional ideas of honour and national 
pride which are called in scorn sen- 
timental ? 

Interest to a sensible man is the 
measure of his national obliga- 
tions. Well, then, to put an ex- 
treme case :—Suppose a hundred 
and fifty thousand French encamped 
round London, what interest have 
the English field-labourers, mecha- 
nics, and artisans in risking their 
lives to drive them away? We 
refuse, when they are in want, to 
make an effort to preserve them to 
our own flag by sending them to 
our colonies ; we point to the United 
States as their natural refuge. What 
stake have they in the English em- 
pire that they should fight for it ? 
Is it said that so long as they re- 
main in it England is their home ? 
Men will fight for their home when 
it is something which they cannot 
take away with them, which is a sub- 
stance that is more than a name, 
and carries associations with it which 
have a hold on their affections. But 
what value, substantial or senti- 
mental, is there to a man in a single 
room in an alley in London or 
Manchester, without a yard of Eng- 
lish soil owned or tenanted by him- 
self or any one belonging to him; 
where he is uncared for, save for the 
work that can be got out of him, 
with foul air to breathe, foul water 
to drink, adulterated bread to 
eat,' and for his sole amusement 
the drink-shop at the corner, where 
he is poisoned with drugged beer or 
the oil of vitriol which gives fervour 
to his gin? The working man has 
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no property but his skill, which he 
can carry with him and which will 
secure him wages wherever he likes 
to go. Why should he endure in- 
convenience or danger, or increased 
taxation for a country which does 
nothing for him, and in which he 
has nothing to lose? He has been 
taught that his sole business is to 
raise himself in life. His own in- 
terest is no longer in any sense what- 
ever the interest of his country. 
What is his country to him? Should 
extremity come upon us, we should 
have to fall back on the old-world 
ideas of duty, and honour, and pa- 
triotism—and duty on one side in- 
volves duty on the other. The 
State cannot demand allegiance in 
time of danger, when it is loudly 
indifferent to it in prosperity. Or 
if nations are to be held together 
for the future by interest, there 
must be a community of interest to 
all. All must gain and all must lose 
together. There is no maintaining 
a one-sided bargain. We must not 
have the parksand pheasant preserves 
growing on one side, and the hovel 
and the garret remaining unchanged. 
Those who have nothing to lose 
which defeat can take from them, 
and to whom success will bring no 
advantage, will be simple fools if 
they risk their skins for the sake of 
the rich who alone have any stake 
in the result. If all interests are 
indeed personal, if the beginning 
and the end of each man’s busi- 
ness is to better his own condition, 
the attractive forces which bind 
together the constituents of society 
become repellent forces, and for a 
bar of steel we have a dust-heap of 
atoms. 

As little can interest be depended 
on as an adequate incentive to jus- 
tice and honesty. It may be true, 
that in the long run the honest man 
succeeds better than the dishonest, 
but there must be a correct idea 
to begin with of what success 


1 Mr, Bright talks of a free breakfast-table ; he says nothing of a pure breakfast-table. 
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means, and a longer run than 
society can afford for the issue to 
be visibly decided. The lesson itself 
after all is never learnt by the com- 
munity. The individual rogue is 
only convinced when he has found 
the truth of it in his own person. 
It is by no means the good man 
at any time who will make most 
money in this world. In the first 
place, the good man will never care 
exclusively for making money ; in 
the next, he will be infallibly beaten 
by the selfish, shrewd, unscrupulous 
man, who, without breaking any 
written law, will take advantage of 
any opportunity which may offer 
itself—on the broad margin of 
undefined obligation, where law is 
silent and only morality has a voice. 
Where money is the measure of 
worth the wrong persons are always 
uppermost. Unrestricted competi- 
tion is held a security for probity in 
trade. The fair dealer, it is said, 
who provides good articlesatreason- 
able prices, will beat the rogue who 
sells soft iron for steel, and hemp 
for silk, and coloured cider for port 
wine, and coloured water for milk, 
and cocoanut oil and lard for butter, 
and shoddy for woollen cloth. The 
sober banker who is contented with 
moderate profits, draws away the 
business at last from the speculator 
who tempts customers by high 
interest, pays for it for a few years 
out of capital, and bolts and leaves 
them ruined. It may beso. But 
society has suffered meanwhile from 
undetected or unpunished villany. 
The life of the honest labourer is a 
happier and a longer one than the 
life of the burglar and the pick- 
pocket, but that is no reason why 
the burglar or the pickpocket should 
be left to prey upon us without in- 
terference. Short roads to fortune 
are so attractive; the natural penal- 
ties fall so unequally, the chief 
scoundrels so often escape alto- 
gether, while the comparatively 
innocent are left to suffer; that if 
we trust to the action of natural 
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laws, there is no fear that the sup- 
ply will fail of sharks and dog-fish 
to prey to the end upon the harm- 
less members of the commonwealth. 
There is such a thing as a trade 
reputation. A house of business, 
by a long course of honourable 
dealing, has secured a good name, 
and a good name is in itself a pro- 
perty, which a change of ownership, 
a more expensive habit of life, an 
intention of retiring from business, 
or setting up as a gentleman, may 
tempt the owner to realise. It is 
easily done. Inferior articles are 
substituted for the good. The pro- 
fits increase. The name is not im- 
mediately forfeited—money for a 
number of years pours in with 
accumulated speed. Ultimately the 
business is destroyed, but the rogue 
has cleared off with his plunder. 
The concern has lasted his time, 
and he cares nothing for what comes 
after him. He has bought an estate, 
he has lived in luxury with his 
powdered footmen, his hothouses 
and his seat in Parliament; what is 
it to him ? 


A nation in the same way may 


realise its reputation. The excel- 
lence of its manufactures may have 
given it supremacy in the markets 
of the world. Competition may 
have been distanced and trade 
driven into channels which cannot 
be immediately changed. Crowds 
of aspirants to fortune rush in to 
share the spoils. They underbid 
their rivals, and flood the markets 
with rubbish which the nation’s 
fame is made available to float. 
The old houses are driven into the 
same courses to keep their place in 
the race. There is a period of 
* unexampled prosperity.’ Exports 
and imports rise; there are con- 
gratulations on the elasticity of the 
revenue and the infinite extensi- 
bility of commerce: while all the 
time the foundations have been 
undermined, the reputation accu- 
mulated by centuries of honest work 
has been realised and squandered 
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by a single generation. The nation 
has been but a heedless spendthrift 
living upon his capital, and it can 
only recover its place by patiently, 
humbly and painfully going back 
to its old-fashioned ways. 

Whether the depression of trade 
so much complained of at present 
in England be due wholly or in part 
to a cause of this kind, outsiders 
can conjecture only from their own 
limited experience, and from such 
accounts as reach them from con- 
sumers at home and abroad. We 
observe, however, in the published 
reports, that while other branches 
of business are still suffering, the 
trade in shoddy never was more 
vigorous. 

Nature doubtless will apply her 
remedy. Dishonesty will prove as 
usual the worst policy, but if Eng- 
land has gone or shall go very 
far upon that bad road, the conse- 
quences so far as we are concerned 
may well be irreparable, and it will 
be small comfort if we serve only to 


point a moral in the world’s future 


history. It will then be a question 
whether the fashionable contempt 
of our fathers has not been folly 
after all; whether the supervision 
and control which have been flung 
away as an interference with 
natural liberty were not and are 
not as indispensable in transactions 
of commerce as in the prevention 
of violent forms of crime ; whether 
swindling after all is less mischiev- 
ous than burglary or piracy; whe- 
ther the selfishness and folly of 
individuals do not require at all 
times and under all conditions to be 
held in hand by intelligence and 
probity. We talk of freedom. The 
old saw of the moralist is as true 
to-day as it was two thousand years 
ago. There is no real freedom ex- 
cept in obedience to the laws of the 
Maker of all things. Just laws are 
no restraint upon the freedom of 
the good, for the good man desires 
nothing which a just law will inter- 
fere with. He is as free under the 
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law as without the law, and he is 
grateful for its guidance when want 
of knowledge might lead him wrong. 
Liberty to the bad man, we have yet 
to learn, is of any profit to him or 
to his neighbours. Against unjust 
laws, against unwise laws, against 
the self-interested obstructions of 
dishonest authority, or the stupid 
meddling of ignorant authority, it is 
necessary to protest and in extre- 
mity to rebel; but it has not yet been 
proved that because bad laws are 
mischievous, good laws are unat- 
tainable ; that the self-interests of 
all sons of Adam are to be left to 
jostle one against another, and that 
the result by some wonderful ar- 
rangement will turn out harmony. 

‘I saw,’ says the Preacher, ‘ that 
wisdom excelleth folly as far as 
light excelleth darkness. The wise 
man’s eyes are in his head, but the 
fool walketh in darkness; and I 
perceived that one event happeneth 
to them all. I said in my heart, 
As it happeneth to the fool, so it 
happeneth to me. Why then 
was I more wise?’ But the man 
who was thus perplexed with this 
inscrutable mystery, and was driven 
‘to hate life’ by the confusion and 
misery around him, was a king who 
had believed in laissez-faire, who 
had left justice and righteousness 
to nature and economic laws. He 
sums up the catalogue of his 
achievements: ‘He had built him 
houses and vineyards,’ ‘he had 
planted gardens and orchards and 
made pools of water,’ ‘he had got 
him servants and maidens and 
great possessions, and gold and 
silver, and all the delights of the 
sons of men.’ ‘This was the grand 
outcome of all his labours; and he 
wondered to find that it was 
‘vanity.’ ‘ That which was crooked 
could not be made straight,’ because 
he had never tried to straighten it, 
and preferred to gaze on the evils 
which were done under the sun in 
elegant despondency. 

To bring these remarks to a con- 
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clusion. I regard the present con- 
stitution of government or no 
government in this country, not as 
the result of deliberate and wise 
foresight, not as an elaborate ma- 
chine shaped into perfection by the 
successive efforts of political saga- 
city, but as a condition of things 
arising from causes historically 
traceable, very far removed from 
perfection, and made possible only by 
peculiar external circumstances and 
no less inevitably transient. The 
House of Commons broke the power 
of the Crown. The House of Com- 
mons itself is composed of hetero- 
geneous elements which, by degrees, 
have arranged themselves into two 
great sections,—the established 
families and those who aspire to be 
established, the country party and 
the town party, the agricultural 
party and the commercial party, 
with other lines of division parallel 
to these and nearly ‘coincident with 
them, the party of the past and the 
party of the future, those who 
believe in established usage and 
those who believe in change and 
progress, opposing sentiments com- 
bined with opposing interests. 
The full development of these 
tendencies was long interfered with 
by tradition and inherited associa- 
tion. The English, like all great 
nations, are instinctively conserva- 
tive, and fear of change and novelty 
has been a drag upon the wheel. 
It is only since the masses were 
called to a share of the franchise, in 
the first Reform Bill, that the 
balance has been established in com- 
pleteness, which is called govern- 
ment by party, and the responsi- 
bility of the virtual head of the 
State to the House of Commons, 
and the House of Commons alone. 
Like many other phenomena which 
have had their day in this world, it 
is attended by a philosophy which 
extols it as the most finished form 
of political organisation. The result 
of it is the paralysis of authority, 
the limitation of statesmanship to 
the immediate necessities of the 
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hour, and the surrounding the 
Prime Minister with so many intri- 
cacies of situation that he lives in a 
strait-waistcoat, with handcuffs on 
his wrists and fetters on his ankles. 
Were he a Moses or a Lycurgus he 
can do nothing without a majority 
at his back—a majority composed 
of men who are sent to Parliament, 
not for their ability, not for their 
patriotism or their probity, but be- 
cause they can be relied on to defend 
the interest which they are elected 
to represent. The minister’s first and 
last care is to avoid offending these 
persons. He must leave abuses un- 
touched which he would not spare 
for an hour could hehave his way, be- 
cause this and that member of his 
party is interested in maintaining 
them. Every avenue of practical ad- 
ministration is obstructed. To get 
the slightest thing effectually done 
is made so difficult that any excuse 
is caught at for leaving it undone. 
The art of a statesman becomes the 
art of ‘how not to do it,’ and 
there is no wonder that, harassed 
and tormented, he listens greedily 
to and learns himself to repeat the 
phrases of the prevailing theory, and 
has but one answer to every peti- 
tion, that those who wish anything 
to be done must do it for them- 
selves. Drunkenness cannot be 
checked, because it is dangerous to 
offend the brewers and the pot- 
house-keepers, who have so large in- 
fluence in the elections; and those 
who are scandalised at the wreck 
and ruin which the drink trade is 
causing are treated to a lesson on 
moral self-restraint. Bakers who 
adulterate their bread must not be 
exposed and punished. The bakers, 
at the next dissolution, will vote as 
a class for the Opposition candidate. 
In the same way all patronage, al! 
offices of which Governments have 
to dispose, all honours which they 
have to distribute, are similarly 
sacrificed to party, to rigging votes 
and wire-pulling majorities. The 
competitive examination system 
has been established in the lower 
x 
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branches of the public service, not 
as a thing good in itself—we shall 
believe that itis good in itself when 
merchants and bankers letthe board 
of examiners ,choose their clerks 
for them—but as an expedient to 
rescue some parts of the service 
from jobbery, and to save ministers 
from the necessity of offending 
their supporters, by refusing re- 
quests which they could not in 
ordinary honesty grant. The es- 
tablishment of the system is only a 
confession that the possessors of 
patronage can no longer exercise it 
conscientiously, while the popular 
voice sings its praises as a triumph 
of probity and sagacity. The fact 
and the theory are made to har- 
monise. Government is inefficient. 
It changes so frequently that a 
minister is superseded before he 
comes to understand his work. He 
can lay down no principles, for 
they are liable to be immediately 
reversed ; but the object is that he 
should do nothing, and therefore it 
is well that he should be able to do 
nothing. A colonial policy is im- 
possible, not because intelligent 
people do not believe that a closer 
union with the colonies is not in 
itself desirable, but because infiu- 
ential capitalists are interested in 
keeping down the labour market, 
and they know that such a union 
would be accompanied with a large 
and sustained emigration. 

Among the infinite resultants 
from such a condition of things one 
of the most obvious is the enormous 
waste of ability. It is tragical to 
think of such a mind as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s being occupied incessantly 
with petty thoughts of how he can 
keep his party together. He must 
fawn and flatter and make himself 
common upon platforms, and give 
honour where honour is not due 
and withhold it where he knows it 
ought to be bestowed. He stands 
in the front rank of the nation ; its 
seeming idol, yet the servant of 
those who clamour that he is the 
greatest living man ; yet little less 
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helpless than the meanest of them to 
do what he knows that their welfare 
demands, and forced, when called 
on, to find reasons why such 
things are better left undone. He 
is bringing in a measure for the 
improved government of Ireland. 
He is obliged to say that he expects 
good from it; yet every one who 
understands Ireland is aware that 
there is but one possible end to the 
chronic disease of that unhappy 
country, without which if an angel 
brought a land law for it from 
heaven the symptoms would con- 
tinue unabated; and that is a just, 
impartial, and stable administration. 
So long as parties go in and out 
and Governments live by majorities 
of votes, the Tory when he is in 
will court the Protestant landowner, 
and the Liberal who wishes to oust 
him will fawn on the Catholic priest, 
and the wretched peasantry will be 
fevered with exciting promises and 
fed on hopes which must be for ever 
disappointed. 

When Lord Derby came last into 
office and it was rumoured that the 
ground was to be cut from under 
Mr. Gladstone’s feet by the intro- 
duction of a Reform Bill, I asked 
some one—I must not indicate him 
more closely—why the Tories did 
not keep to their own peculiar 
province. The administration was 
falling topieces; why did notthey say 
frankly they would try to check the 
dishonesty of trade, and that if the 
people wanted reform bills they must 
go to those who believed that reform 
would do them good? My friend 
said that they would be immediately 
thrown out. Lagreed, but I said they 
would return in a year or two, with 
every right-minded Englishman at 
their backs. My friend was being 
educated. He said it would never 
do. The Tories had been long out 
of power, and they wanted patro- 
nage. There were House of Com- 
mons supporters to be made peers, 
barristers to be made judges, par- 
sons to be made deans and bishops, 
hungry hangers-on to be provided 
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for, or their services could not be 
counted on for the future. They 
must blood the noses of their hounds. 
It was enough. The system of 
party government had demoralised 
both sections of the ruling classes 
with equal completeness. It was 
and is idle to hope that any good 
can come to us as a nation while 
our affairs are managed on the prin- 
ciple of blooding the hounds’ noses, 
though it be construed by all the 
newspapers in England into the de- 
velopment of constitutional liberty. 
Constitutions are made for the 
country, and not the country for 
constitutions. Lord Bacon imagined 
that knowledge could be so formu- 
larised as to become mechanical, 
and that the inequalities of na- 
tural ability would be levelled or 
neutralised. No symptoms of such 
a change are as yet visible. The 
man of genius retains his supremacy 
in science. The intellect of a 
Stephenson or a Faraday remains a 
ruling power, which the world 
obeys and prospers in obeying. As 
little has society arrived, or can 
arrive, at a stage when the wisdom 
of the statesman is no longer needed 
for control and governance, where 
the sage and the blockhead, the 
knave and the honest man, can be 
trusted to rub on together with 
equal rights and equal liberties. 
In human things, as in all else, 
there is a right way in opposition 
toa wrong way, which only wis- 
dom can discover, yet in the choice 
of which, or the rejection of which, 
success or failure depends; and the 
laissez-faire philosophy is but a 
phase of opinion, a flattering inter- 
pretation of transient political phe- 
nomena, which could not survive 
a single spasm of severe national 
trial, which would vanish into air 
before a protracted war, or even be- 
fore a chronic decay of trade, which 
might bring on us here in England 
a repetition of the Irish famine. 
_ The heart of the nation, however, 
is still sound as ever. The popular 
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political theories are but as a scum 
upon its surface, plausible formulas 
adapted to an accidental state of 
things, which are passed from 
mouth to mouth by multitudes who 
have never yet had occasion to 
think seriously, but which lie 
merely upon the lips and have 
never penetrated and never will 
penetrate into the hearts of such a 
people as the English. The Eng- 
lish are an order-loving people, who 
detest anarchy in whatever shining 
dress it may present itself. They 
have power at last in their hands. 
They must learn to make a wise 
use of it, and discover means by 
which it can be made available to 
their real good, by giving per- 
manence and stability to authority. 
It is admitted on all sides that the 
two parties which divide the coun- 
try represent each a form of thought 
which is the complement of the 
other. Her Majesty’s Government 
is incomplete without her Majesty’s 
Opposition. It may be difficult, 
but it cannot be impossible, to unite 
the energies which are now ex- 
hausted in neutralising one another, 
and make available such political 
intelligence as we possess for some 
more wholesome and enduring ad- 
ministration. The great interests of 
the Empire must not and cannot re- 
main at the mercy of parliamentary 
intrigues, or the transient gusts of 
popular opinion. It is true that 
there can be no such thing any 
more as fixity of tenure in high 
office. That arrangement the world 
has outgrown. But without fixity 
of tenure, without sacrifice of even- 
tual responsibility, there might be 
a longer and more secure lease of 
power under which a far-sighted 
statesmanship might become again 
possible, and ministers might use 
their opportunities and their ability 
in the true interests of the country 
without fear of being driven from 
their places by the passing gusts of 
interested or ignorant impatience. 
J. A. F. 
X2 
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ON DUST AND DISEASE. 
By Joun Tynpaut, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. 


Being asked for permission to publish this discourse in Fraser, ies il- 
lingly gave it. Ihave gone through the proof, and made in it a few altera- 


tions and additions. 


OLAR light in passing through 

a dark room reveals its track 

by illuminating the dust floating in 

the air. ‘The sun,’ says Daniel Cul- 

verwell, ‘discovers atomes, though 

they be invisible by candle-light, 

and makes them dance naked in 
his beams.’ ! 

In my researches on the decom- 
position of vapours by light I was 
compelled to remove these ‘ atomes’ 
and this dust. It was essential 
that the space containing the va- 
pours should embrace no visible 
thing; that no substance capable 
of scattering the light in the 


slightest sensible degree should, at 
the outset of an experiment, 


be 
found in the ‘experimental tube’ 
traversed by the luminous beam. 
For a long time I was troubled 
by the appearance there of floating 
dust, which though invisible in 
diffuse daylight was at once re- 
vealed by a powerfully condensed 
beam. ‘Two tubes were placed in 
succession in the path of the dust: 
the one containing fragments of 
glass wetted with concentrated sul- 
phurie acid; the other, fragments 
of marble wetted with a strong 
solution of caustic potash. To my 
astonishment it passed through 
both. The air of the Royal Insti- 
tution sent through these tubes ata 
rate sufficiently slow to dry it, and 
to remove its carbonic acid, carried 
into the experimental tube a consi- 
derable amount of mechanically 
suspended matter, which was illu- 
minated when the beam passed 
through the tube. The effect was 
substantially the same when the 


A brief historic summary is also added.—J. T. 


air was permitted to bubble through 
the liquid acid and through the 
solution of potash. The core of the 
bubble does not touch the acid, and 
even the dust particles which come 
into contact with the acid require 
time to be wetted by it. When 
left sufficiently long in contact with 
the acid, the particles are destroyed. 

Thus, on the 5th of October, 1868, 
successive charges of air were ad- 
mitted through the potash and sul- 
phuric acid into the exhausted 
experimental tube. Prior to the 
admission of the air the tube was 
optically empty; it contained no- 
thing competent to scatter the 
light. After the air had entered 
the tube, the conical track of the 
electric beam was in all cases 
clearly revealed. This indeed was 
a daily observation at the time to 
which I now refer. 

I tried to intercept this floating 
matter in various ways; and on the 
day just mentioned, prior to send- 
ing the air through the drying 
apparatus, I carefully permitted it 
to pass over the tip of a spirit-lamp 
flame. The floating matter no 
longer appeared, having been burnt 
up by the flame. It was therefore 
of organic origin. When the air was 
sent too rapidly through the flame, 
a fine blue cloud was found in the 
experimental tube. This was the 
smoke of the organic particles due 
to their imperfect combustion. | 
was by no means prepared for this 
result; for I had thought that the 
dust of our air was, in great part, 
inorganic and non-combustible. 

Mr. Valentin had the kindness to 


1 On a day of transient shadows there is catia almost magic: al in the rise and 
dissolution of the luminous beams among the scaffolding poles of the Royal Albert Hall. 
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procure for me a small gas-furnace 
containing a platinum tabe, which 
could be heated to vivid redness. 
The tube also contained a roll of 
platinum gauze, which, while it 
permitted the air to pass through 
it, insured the practical contact ‘of 
the dust with the incandescent 
metal, The air of the laboratory 
was permitted to enter the experi- 
mental tube, sometimes through the 
cold, and sometimes through the 
heated, tube of platinum. The 
rapidity of admission was also 
varied. In the first column of the 
following table the quantity of air 
operated on is expressed by the 
numberof inches which the mercury 
gauge of the air-pump sank when 
the air entered. In the second 
column the condition of the pla- 
tinum tube is mentioned, and in the 
third the state of the air which 
entered the experimental tube. 


Quantity State of Platinum 


of Air. Tube. 
Cold . 
Red-hot . 


State of Experimental 
‘Tube. 


Full of particles 
Optically empty 


15 inches, 
15 ” 


The phrase ‘optically empty’ 
shows that when the conditions of 
perfect combustion were present, 
the floating matter totally dis- 
appeared. It was wholly burnt up, 
leaving no sensible residue. The 
experiment was repeated many 
times with the same invariable 
result. From spectrum analysis, 
however, we know that soda floats 
in the air; these organic dust par- 
ticles are, I believe, the rafts that 
support it, and when they are re- 
moved it sinks and vanishes. 

When the passage of the air was 
so rapid as to render imperfect the 
combustion of the floating matter, 
instead of optical emptiness a fine 
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blue cloud made its appearance in 
the experimental tube. The following 
series of results illustrate this point: 


Quantity. 
15 in., slow 


Platinum Tube. Experimental Tube. 


Cold . . Fullof particles 
15, 4»  Red-hot. Optically empty 
15 5 quick - . A blue cloud 

Se a »» Intensely hot A fine blue cloud 


The optical character of these 
clouds was totally different from 
that of the dust which produced 
them, At right angles to the illu- 
minating beam they discharged per- 
fectly polarised light. The cloud 
could be utterly quenched by a 
transparent Nicol’s prism, and the 
tube containing it reduced to opti- 
cal emptiness. 

The particles floating in the air of 
London being thus proved to be of 
organic origin,'! I sought to burn 
them up at the focus of a concave 
reflector. One of the powerfully 
convergent mirrors employed in my 
experiments on combustion by dark 
rays was here made use of, but I 
failed in the attempt. Doubtless 
the floating particles are in part 
transparent to radiant heat, and 
are so far incombustible by such 
heat. Their rapid motion through 
the focus also aids their escape. 
They do not linger there sufficiently 
long to be consumed, A flame it 
was evident would burn them up, 
but I thought the presence of the 
flame would mask its own action 
among the particles. 

In a cylindrical beam, which 
powerfully illuminated the dust of 
the laboratory, was placed an 
ignited spirit-lamp. Mingling with 
the flame, and round its rim, were 
seen wreaths of darkness resembling 
an intensely black smoke. On 
lowering the flame below the beam 


' According to an analysis kindly furnished to me by Dr. Percy, the dust collected from 


the walls of the British Museum contains fully 50 per cent. of inorganic matter. 
every confidence in the results of this distinguished chemist ; 
dust of our rooms is, as it were, winnowed from the heavier matter, 


I have 
they show that the floating 
As bearing directly 


upon this point I may quote the following passage from Pasteur :—‘ Mais ici se présenie 


une remarque : 


la poussiére que l’on trouve 4 la surface de tous les corps est soumise 


constamment & des courants d’air, qui doivent soulever ses particules les plus légéres, au 
nombre desquelles se trouvent, sans doute, de préférence les corpuscules organisés, eufs 
ou spores, moins lourds gé inéraleme ‘nt que les particules minérales. 
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the same dark masses stormed up- 
wards. They were at times blacker 
than the blackest smoke that I have 
ever seen issuing from the funnel 
of a steamer, and their resemblance 
to smoke was so perfect as to lead 
the most practised observer to con- 
clude that the apparently pure 
flame of the alcohol lamp required 
but a beam of sufficient intensity to 
reveal its clouds of liberated carbon. 

But is the blackness smoke? 
This question presented itself in a 
moment. A red-hot poker was 
placed underneath the beam, and 
from it the black wreaths also as- 
cended. A large hydrogen flame 
was next employed, and it produced 
those whirling masses of darkness 
far more copiously than either the 
spirit-flame or poker. Smoke was 


therefore out of the question. 

What then was the blackness ? 
It was simply that of stellar space : 
that is to say, blackness resulting 
from the absence from the track of 
the beam of all matter competent 


to scatter its light. When the 
flame was placed below the beam 
the floating matter was destroyed 
in situ; and the air, freed from 
this matter, rose into the beam, 
jostled aside the illuminated par- 
ticles and substituted for their 
light the darkness due to its own 
perfect transparency. Nothing 
could more forcibly illustrate the 
invisibility of the agent which ren- 
ders all things visible. The beam 
crossed, unseen, the black chasm 
formed by the transparent air, 
while at both sides of the gap the 
thick-strewn particles shone out 
like a luminous solid under the 
powerful illumination. 

But here a difficulty meets us. 
It is not necessary to burn the 
particles to produce a stream of 
darkness. Without actual combus- 
tion, currents may be generated 


' This explanation has been found difficult. 


hot air carry the particles up with it ? 
question. 
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which shall exclude the floating 
matter, and therefore appear dark 
amid the surrounding brightness. 
I noticed this effect first on placing 
a ‘red-hot copper ball below the 
beam, and permitting it to remain 
there until its temperature had 
fallen below that of boiling water, 
The dark currents, though much 
enfeebled, were still produced. They 
may also be produced by a flask 
filled with hot water. 

To study this effect a platinum 
wire was stretched across the beam, 
the two ends of the wire being con- 
nected with the two poles of a 
voltaic battery. To regulate the 
strength of the current a rheostat 
was placed in the circuit. Begin- 
ning with a feeble current the tem- 
perature of the wire was gradually 
augmented, but before it reached 
the heat of ignition, a flat stream 
of air rose from it, which when 
looked at edgeways appeared darker 
and sharper than one of the blackest 
lines of Fraunhofer in the solar 
spectrum. Right and left of this 
dark vertical band the floating mat- 
terrose upwards, bounding definitely 
the non-luminous stream of air. 
What is the explanation? Simply 
this. The hot wire rarefied the 
air in contact with it, but it did 
not equally lighten the floating 
matter. The convection current 
of pure air therefore passed upwards 
among the inert particles, dragging 
them after it right and left, but 
forming between them an impassable 
black partition. This elementary 
experiment enables us to render an 
account of the dark currents pro- 
duced by bodies. at a temperature 
below that of combustion.' 

Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, car- 
bonic acid, so prepared as to ex- 
clude all floating particles, produce 
the darkness when poured or blown 
into the beam. Coal-gas does the 


Why, it is asked, does not the current of 


I hope very soon to enter more. fully into this 
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same. An ordinary glass shade 
placed in the air with its mouth 
downwards permits the track of the 
beam to be seen crossing it. Let 
coal-gas or hydrogen enter the 
shade by a tube reaching to its top, 
the gas gradually fills the shade 
from the top downwards. As soon 
as it occupies the space crossed by 
the beam, the luminous track is 
instantly abolished. Lifting the 
shade so as to bring the common 
boundary of gas and air above the 
beam, the track fiashes forth. After 
the shade is full, if it be inverted, 
the gas passes upwards like a black 
smoke among the illuminated par- 
ticles. 

The air of our London rooms is 
loaded with this organic dust, nor 
is the country air “free from its 
pollution. However or dinary day- 
light may permit it to disguise 
itself, a sufficiently powerful beam 
causes the air in which the dust is 
suspended to appear as a semi-solid 
rather than asa gas. Nobody could, 
in the first instance, without repug- 
nance place the mouth at the illu- 
minated focus of the electric beam 
and inhale the dirt revealed there. 
Nor is the disgust abolished by the 
reflection that, although we do not 
see the nastiness, we are churning 
it in our lungs every hour and 
minute of our lives. There is 
no respite to this contact with 
dirt; and the wonder is, not that 
we should from time to time suffer 
from its presence, but that so small 
a portion of it would appear to be 
deadly to man. 

And what is this portion? It 
was some time ago the current 
belief that epidemic diseases gene- 
rally were propagated by a kind of 
malaria, which consisted of organic 
matter in a state of motor-deewy ; 
that when such matter was taken 
into the body through the lungs or 
skin, it had the power of spreading 
there the destroying process which 
had attacked itself. Such a spread- 
ing power was visibly exerted in 
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the case of yeast. A little leaven 
was seen to leaven the whole lump, 
a mere speck of matter in this sup- 
posed state of decomposition being 
apparently competent to propagate 
indefinitely its own decay. Why 
should not a bit of rotten malaria 
work in a similar manner within 
the human frame? In 1836 a very 
wonderful reply was given to this 
question. In that year Cagniard 
de la Tour discovered the yeast 
plant, a living organism, which 
when placed in a proper medium 
feeds, grows, and reproduces itself, 
and in this way carries on the pro- 
cess which we name fermentation. 
Fermentation was thus proved to 
be a product of life instead of a 
process of decay. 

Schwann, of Berlin, discovered the 
yeast plant independent! y; and in 
February 1837, he also announced 
the important result, that when a 
decoction of meat is effectually 
screened from ordinary air, and 
supplied solely with calcined air, 
putrefaction never sets in. Putre- 
faction, therefore, he affirmed to be 
caused by something derived from 
theair, which something could bede- 
stroy ed bya sufficiently high tempe- 
rature. The experiments of Schwann 
were repeated and confirmed by 
Helmholtz, Ure, and Pasteur. But 
as regards fermentation, the minds 
of chemists, influenced probably by 
the great authority of Gay-Lussac, 
who ascribed putrefaction to the 
action of oxygen, fell back upon the 
old notion of matter in a state of 
decay. It was not the living yeast 
plant, but the dead or dying parts 
of it, which, assailed by oxygen 
produced the fermentation. This 
notion was finally exploded by 
Pasteur. He proved that the so- 
called ‘ferments’ are not such; 
that the true ferments are organised 
beings which find in the reputed 
ferments their necessary food. 

Side by side with these researches 
and discoveries, and fortified by 
them and others, has run the geri 
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theory of epidemic disease.' The 
notion was expressed by Kircher, 
and favoured by Linneus, that 
epidemic diseases are due to germs 
which float in the atmosphere, 
enter the body, and produce dis- 
turbance by the development with- 
in the body of parasitic life. While 
it was still struggling against great 
odds, this theory found an ex- 
pounder and a defender in the 
President of this Institution. At 
a time when most of his medical 
brethren considered it a wild dream, 
Sir Henry Holland contended that 
some form of the germ theory was 
probably true. The strength of 
this theory consists in the perfect 
parallelism of the phenomena of 
contagious disease with those of 
life. Asa planted acorn gives birth 
to an oak competent to produce a 
whole crop of acorns, each gifted 
with the power of reproducing its 
parent tree; and as thus from a 
single seedling a whole forest may 
spring; so, it is urged, theseepidemic 
diseases literally plant their seeds, 
grow, and shake abroad new germs, 
which, meeting in the human body 
their proper food and temperature, 
finally take possession of whole popu- 
lations. Thus Asiatic cholera, begin- 
ning in a small way in the Delta of 
the Ganges, contrived in seventeen 
years to spread itself over nearly 
the whole habitable world. The 
development from an infinitesimal 
speck of the virus of smallpox of a 
crop of pustules, each charged with 
the original poison, is another illus- 
tration. The reappearance of the 
scourge, as in the case of the 
Dreadnought at Greenwich, reported 
on so ably by Dr. Budd and Mr. 
Busk, receives a satisfactory expla- 
nation from the theory which as- 
cribes it to the lingering of germs 
about the infected place. 

Surgeons have long known the 
danger of permitting air to enter an 
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opened abscess. To prevent its 
entrance they employ a tube called 
a cannula, to which is attached a 
sharp steel point called a trocar. 
They puncture with the steel point, 
and by gentle pressure they force 
the pus through the cannula. It is 
necessary to be very careful in 
cleansing the instrument; and it 
is difficult to see how it can be 
cleansed by ordinary methods in air 
loaded with organic impurities, as 
we have proved our airto be. The 
instrument ought, in fact, to be 
made as hot as its temper will bear. 
But this is not done, and hence, 
notwithstanding all the surgeon’s 
care, inflammation often sets in 
after the first operation, rendering 
necessary a second and a third. 
Rapid putrefaction is found to 
accompany this new inflammation. 
The pus, moreover, which was 
sweet at first, and showed’no trace 
of animal life, is now fetid, and 
swarming with active little organ- 
isms called vibrios. Professor Lister, 
from whose recent able lecture this 
fact is derived, contends, with the 
strongest show of reason, that this 
rapid putrefaction and this astound- 
ing development of animal life are 
due to the entry of germs into the 
abscess during the first operation, 
and their subsequent nurture and 
development under favourable con- 
ditions of food and temperature. 
The celebrated physiologist and 
physicist Helmholtz is attacked 
annually by hay-fever. From the 
20th of May to the end of June he 
suffers from a catarrh of the upper 
air-passages; and he has found 
during this period, and at no other, 
that his nasal secretions are peopled 
by these vibrios. They appear to 
nestle by preference in the cavities 
and recesses of the nose, for a 
strong sneeze is necessary to dis- 
lodge them. 

These statements sound uncom- 


. 


' Nobody is likely to infer from this language that the speaker lays any claim to the 
authorship of the germ theory, 
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fortable; but by disclosing our 
enemy they enable us to fight him. 
When he clearly eyes his quarry 
the eagle’s strength is doubled, and 
his swoop is rendered sure. If the 
germ theory be proved true, it will 
give a definiteness to our efforts to 
stamp out disease which they could 
not previously possess. And it is 
only by definite effort under its 
guidance that its truth or falsehood 
can be established. It is difficult 
for an outsider like myself to read 
without sympathetic emotion such 
papers as those of Dr. Budd, of 
Bristol, on Cholera, Scarlet-Fever, 
and Small-pox. He is a man of 
strong imagination, and may oc- 
casionally take a flight beyond his 
facts; but without this dynamic 
heat of heart the stolid inertia of 
the free-born Briton cannot be 
overcome. Andas long as the heat 


is employed to warm up the truth 
without singeing it over much; as 
long as this enthusiasm can over- 
match its mistakes by unequivocal 


examples of success, so long am I 
disposed to give it a fair tield to 
work in, and to wish it God speed. 

But let us return to our dust. It 
is needless to remark that it cannot 
be blown away by an ordinary 
bellows; or, more correctly, the 
place of the particles blown away 
is in this case supplied by others 
ejected from the bellows, so that 
the track of the beam remains un- 
impaired. But if the nozzle of a 
good bellows be filled with cotton 
wool not too tightly packed, the 
air urged through the wool is 
filtered of its floating matter, and 
it then forms a clean band of dark- 
ness in the illuminated dust. This 
was the filter used by Schroeder in 
his experiments on spontaneous 
generation, and turned subsequently 
to account in the excellent re- 
searches of Pasteur. Since 1868 I 
have constantly employed it myself. 

But by far the most interesting 
and important illustration of this 
filtering process is furnished by the 
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human breath. I fill my lungs with 
ordinary air and breathe through a 
glass tube across the electric beam. 
The condensation of the aqueous 
vapour of the breath is shown by 
the formation of a luminous white 
cloud of delicate texture. It is 
necessary to abolish this cloud, and 
this may be done by drying the 
breath previous to its entering into 
the beam; or, still more simply, by 
warming the glass tube. When 
this is done the luminous track of 
the beam is for a time uninterrupted. 
The breath impresses upon the 
floating matter a transverse motion, 
the dust from the lungs making 
good the particles displaced. But 
after some time an obscure disc 
appears upon the beam, the dark- 
ness of which increases, until finally 
towards the end of the expiration, 
the beam is, as it were, pierced by 
an intensely black hole, in which 
no particles whatever can be dis- 
cerned. The air, in fact, has so 
lodged its dirt within the passages 
to the lungs as-to render the last 
portions of the expired breath abso- 
lutely free from suspended matter. 
This experiment may be repeated 
any number of times with the same 
result. It renders the distribution 
of the dirt within the air-passages 
as manifest as if the chest were 
transparent. 

I now empty my lungs as per- 
fectly as possible, and placing a 
handful of cotton wool against my 
mouth and nostrils, inhale through 
it. There is no difficulty in thus 
filling the lungs with air. On ex- 
piring this air through the glass 
tube, its freedom from floating 
matter is at once manifest. From 
the very beginning of the act of 
expiration the beam is pierced by a 
black aperture. The first puff from 
the lungs abolishes the illuminated 
dust and puts a patch of darkness 
in its place; and the darkness con- 
tinues throughout the entire course 
of the expiration. When the tube 
is placed below the beam and moved 
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to and fro, the same smoke-like 
appearance as that obtained with a 
same is observed. In short, the 
cotton wool, when used in sufficient 

uantity, completely intercepts the 
floating matter on its way to the 
lungs. 

The application of these experi- 
ments is obvious. If a physician 
wishes to hold back from the lungs 
of his patient, or from his own, the 
germs by which contagious disease 
is said to be propagated, he will 
employ a cotton wool respirator. 
After the revelations of this evening 
such respirators must, I think, come 
into general use as a defence against 
contagion. In the crowded dwell- 
ings of the London poor, where the 
isolation of the sick is difficult, if 
not impossible, the noxious air 
around the patient may, by this 
simple means, be restored to prac- 
tical purity. Thus filtered, atten- 
dants may breathe the air unharmed. 
In all probability the protection of 
the lungs will be the protection of 
the entire system. For it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that the germs 
which lodge in the air-passages, and 
which, at their leisure, can work 
their way across the mucous mem- 
brane, are those which sow in the 
body epidemic disease. If this be 
so, then disease can certainly be 
warded off by filters of cotton wool. 
I should be most willing to test 
their efficacy in my own person. 
And time will decide whether in 
lung diseases also the woollen 
respirator cannot abate irritation, if 
not arrest decay. M. Pasteur, for 
whose work in connection with this 
subject I entertain a very high ad- 
miration, has shown that the germs 
diminish as we ascend a mountain. 
By means of a cotton-wool respirator, 
so far as the germs are concerned, 
the air of the highest Alps may be 
brought into the chamber of the 
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invalid. Fifty different occupations 
might be named in which irritation 
of the lungs and injured health arise 
from the inhalation of dust. A 
properly constructed air-filter of 
cotton wool would entirely abolish 
the evil. Such a filter, properly 
constructed, would also be found 
effectual in warming the air. Pro- 
vision ought to be made for the fre- 
quent removal of the cotton, the 
cost of which is practically nit. 


In a letter published subsequently 
in the Pall Mali Gazette one of the 
peculiarities of the method pursued 
in the foregoing lecture is pointed 
out. Reference is made to the blue 
colour of the sky, which is, or may 
be, ‘produced by particles suspended 
in the air and not only invisible to 
the naked eye but irreducible by the 
highest powers of the microscope. 
Hence, without seeing the individual 
particles, we may have indubitable 
evidence of their existence. 

‘ This, indeed, is the point where- 
in the method pursued in the lecture 
differs from preceding ones, and is 
destined powerfully to supplement 
them.! The microscope seeks for 
single particles; but they are here 
taken en masse, and their existence 
demonstrated by the light which 
they scatter after they have passed 
utterly beyond the range of the 
microscope,’ 

Attention was drawn at the same 
time to the important report of 
Dr. Angus Smith, published in 
1869, which was sent to Professor 
Tyndall subsequently to his lecture. 
Pasteur had previously counted the 
germs of Paris air, but the exceed- 
ingly ingenious method employed 
by Dr. Smith enabled him to con- 
centrate the germs of a very large 
volume of air in a small quantity 
of water, and thus to enormously 
multiply their numbers in rela- 


' It is competent, for example, to give ocular evidence of the absence of germs in still 
air; and thus to prove the correctness of Pasteur’s experiments on the air of the caves 
under the Paris Observatory. 
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tion to the space which contained 
them : 

‘I have been favoured,’ says 
Mr. Tyndall, ‘ by Dr. Angus Smith 
with a copy of his fifth annual re- 
poport, from which I glean some 
interesting facts regarding the air 
of Manchester. To catch in water 
the floating matter of the air, Dr. 
Smith places a small quantity of 
the liquid in a bottle and shakes 
it up with successive charges of 
air. In one instance he did this 
500 times, and then handed over 
his bottle to an able microsco- 
pist, Mr. J. B. Dancer, for exami- 
nation. The bottle had been shaken 
in the open air, through which, how- 
ever, Dr. Smith could not see any 
dust blowing ; at all events, if there 
were dust, it was only such as 
pee ple are called upon to breathe. 

ere are some of the revelations of 
Mr. Dancer : 

‘* Fungoid Matter.—Spores or 
sporidig appeared in ie and, 
to ascertain as nearly as possible 


the numerical proportion of these 
bodies in a single drop of the liquid, 
the contents of the bottle were well 
shaken, and then one drop was 


taken up with a pipette. This was 
spread out by compression to a 
circle half an inch in diameter. A 
magnifying power was then em- 
ployed, which gave a field of view 
of an area exactly 100th of an inch 
in diameter, and it was found that 
more than 100 spores were con- 
tained in this space. Consequently 
the average number of spores in a 
single drop would be 250,000. 
These spores varied from 10,oooth 
to 50,cooth of an inch in diameter. 

‘* For the purpose of obtaining a 
rough approximation to the number 
of spores or germs of organic matter 
contained in the entire fluid received 
from Dr. Smith, I measured a 
quantity by the pipette, and found 
it contained 150 drops of the size 
used in each examination. Now I 
have previously stated that in each 
drop there were about 250,000 of 
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these spores, and as there were 150 
drops, the sum total reaches the 
startling number of 374 millions; 
and these, exclusive of other sub- 
stances, were collected from 2,495 
litres of the air of this city—a 
quantity which would be respired 
in about ten hours by a man of 
ordinary size when actively em- 
ployed. I may add that there was 
a marked absence of particles of 
carbon among the collected matter.” 

‘Apart from their other effects, 
the mere mechanical irritation pro- 
duced by the deposition of these 
particles in tender lungs must go 
for something. They may be en- 
tirely withheld by a cotton wool 
respirator, In various dusty trades 
and occupations the respirator will 
also be found a comfort and pro- 
tection.’ . 

The employment of cotton-woolon 
scalds and burns; its healing effect 
on wounds generally; the use of 
flour in erysipelas ; even the binding 
up of wounds by sticking-plaster, 
and the covering of them by gold- 
beaters’ skin, may all have their 
rational ground in the fact that they 
withhold, not the air, but the orga- 
nic matter of the air. 

The reader will bear in mind that 
as this subject is not one with which 
my own studies would have rendered 
me familiar, | may be uttering that 
which has been already expressed 
by others. A similar remark applies 
to the history of the subject, which, 
as might be expected, is by no means 
meagre. Nyander held that small- 
pox, measles, the plague, dysentery, 
and hooping-cough, are all caused by 
minute animals. Réaumur thought 
that the small clouds which some- 
times seem to hug the earth in sum- 
mer weather may be insect swarms. 
Cuvier speaks of the richesse effray- 
ante of insect life. Sir H. Holland 
thinks that the outbreak of carbun- 
cular boils which occurred some 
years ago in England may have had 
its origin without the system, as a 
virus or some form of organic life. 
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Khrenberg, whose wonderful inves- 
tigations have been heard of every- 
where, speaks of the ‘ milly way of 
smallest organisation.’ The electric 
beam renders the figure admirably 
just. Henle maintained that the 
material of all contagious diseases 
is not merely organic, but matter 
possessing all the characters of 
parasitic life. Liselt found pus 
corpuscles in a foundling hospital 
where the children were suffering 
from conjunctival blennorrhcea, and 
proved conclusively that such cor- 
puscles spread the epidemic with- 
out contact with the infected per- 
sons. Pouchet, the able and ardent 
advocate of the doctrine of hetero- 
genesis, has devised an instrument 
called an aéroscope to catch the 
microscopic particles of the air. This 
instrument was employ ed by Eiselt 
in the foregoing inquiry. Every 
Alpine man can testify to the cor- 
rectness of De Saussure’s remark 
that a deep blue heaven portends 
rain, while the air is rendered tur- 


bid by a succession of fine days. 
De la Rive ascribes this turbidity to 
organic germs which swathe the 


earth as a light haze. He has de- 
vised a photometer for determin- 
ing the transparency of such air, 
and of connecting this with the 
other elements of meteorology. He 
also refers to the bearing of the 
subject on epidemic diseases. 

The papers of Dr. Budd, in rela- 
tion to contagious diseases, are full 
of interesting facts, and marked by 
rare logical foree. Professor Lister 
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has brought to my notice an obser- 
vation of his own, the sagacity of 
which is so strikingly demonstrated 
by the experiments on the breath 
recorded in the foregoing lecture, 
that I propose to give it special 
attention at a future time. In a 
pamphlet published in 1850, Mr. 
Jeffreys reveals some exceedingly 
unpleasant facts regarding the air 
of London. He had then ventilated 
a house with filtered air, and ex- 
amined the strained matter. I 
refer to page 16 of his pamphlet 
for a statement of what that matter 
is. Dr. Angus Smith’s researches 
on the air of Manchester have been 
already mentioned. Dr. Smith also 
experimented on the air of cow- 
houses and stables, and concluded 
that such air contains more par- 
ticles than the air of the street. 
Mr. Crookes has sought to entrap 
the germs in infected places. Dr. 
Greenhow has examined the lungs 
of stone-workers, colliers, and 
potters, and found imbedded in 
them mill-stone dust, silica, alu- 
mina, and iron. The important 
researches of Dr. Stenhouse on 
the action of charcoal, though not 
strictly belonging to the present 
subject, may be mentioned here ; 
and also the experiments of Dr. 
Marcet. 

As may be seen from the fore- 
going imperfect summary, the his- 
tory ‘of this subject is voluminous. 
I shall probably return to it, and 
give it further expansion. 
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THE BROAD CHURCH. 
By Lesuiz STerHen. 


LETTER has been recently 
published in the newspapers 

from Mr. W. G. Clark, the late 
public orator at Cambridge. Mr. 
Clark assigns certain reasons which 
have induced him to give up his 
position as a clergyman, so far as 
the present state of the law enables 
him todoso. He had to declare, he 
says, at his ordination as a deacon, 
that he ‘ unfeignedly believed in the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament ;’ but he could not 
now make that declaration, ‘taking 
the words in their natural sense.’ 
He thinks that other expressions 
in the service for the ordering of 
priests evidently assume the infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures. The same 


doctrine is implied in the 6th and 
8th Article and in the 36th Canon. 
Mr. Clark nolonger thinks it tenable. 
Some portions of the Scriptures 


seem to him to contain errors in 
fact, and questionable teaching in 
morality. Further, there are cer- 
tain expressions in the liturgy which 
he can no longer use. He cannot 
stand beside the altar and say ‘God 
spake these words’ when he is 
convinced that God did not speak 
them. Holding these views, Mr. 
Clark could not, as an honourable 
man, continue to occupy a position 
which necessarily involved a certain 
amount of insincerity ; and it would 
be impertinent to pay him any com- 
pliments on obeying the dictates of 
his conscience. 

In this every one will, of course, 
agree. If Mr. Clark believed, whe- 
ther rightly or mistakenly, that he 
could not at the same time officiate 
as a clergyman and speak the truth, 
he was bound to officiate no longer ; 
nor could his worst enemy suggest 
that there was a shadow of insin- 
cerity in an action opposed to all his 
worldly interests. There is, how- 
ever, a further question, which may 


be fairly discussed, and which has 
accordingly given rise to some com- 
ments in the public press, and pro- 
bably to more in private. The 
Broad Church party have a very 
natural dislike to Mr. Clark’s course 
of conduct. They hold opinions 
strongly resembling his, or, it may 
be, in some respects identical: but 
they do not see—what Mr. Clark 
sees so forcibly —the incompatibility 
between holding those opinions and 
retaining the position of a clergy- 
man. Mr. Clark’s action, therefore, 
forms an awkward precedent, and 
tends to abridge the liberty which 
they at present enjoy. It has been 
decided, they urge, by the highest 
legal authorities, that a man may 
continue to act as a clergyman who 
does not believe in the infallibility 
of the Scriptures; who holds that 
they may contain erroneous state- 
ments both of facts and of morality ; 
and who by no means believes that 
the account given in the Pentateuch 
of the promulgation of the Ten 
Commandments is to be taken as a 
literal historical truth. Mr. Wilson, 
for example, asserted in plain terms 
that there was a ‘dark crust of 
human error and passion over many 
parts of the Bible ;’ yet the prose- 
cution directed against him, and 
supported by all the eloquence and 
learning of skilled advocates, left 
him in possession of his living, and 
therefore determined, as far as a 
legal decision could determine, that 
a clergyman is not bound, whatever 
may be the ‘natural sense of the 
words,’ to hold the obnoxious doc- 
trine. It is only to be expected 
that Mr. Clark’s action should be 
unpalatable to gentlemen who value 
and make constant use of the privi- 
lege thus secured. It amounts, in 
their opinion, to an admission that 
vague popular interpretations are 
to be allowed to supersede legal de- 
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cisions; and that a man may be 
expelled—not because he is con- 
victed of disputing the formularies 
of the Church in the sense affixed 
to them by the legitimate authori- 
ties ; but Leone he disputes the 
sense affixed to them by igno- 
rant party prejudice. Men who 
value the Church of England above 
all things for the wide compre- 
hension which results in their opi- 
nion from its connection with the 
State, and its subordination to se- 
cular tribunals, may well be jealous 
of any concession, even in appear- 
ance, to popular clamour. 

This criticism raises a question 
of the highest importance to the 
future of the Church of England ; 
but, before suggesting a few argu- 
ments applicable to the subject, it 
may be well to say a word or two 
more towards defining the precise 
_ at issue, The theory of the 

road Church party is that the 
legal restrictions upon the clergy 
are the measure of the moral re- 
strictions. The law, and the law 
alone, decides upon the tests which 
ought to be imposed ; and the law 
must determine the sense in which 
they are to be taken. It is decided, 
for example, that the profession of 
unfeigned belief in the canonical 
Scriptures does not mean to assert 
an unfeigned belief of the absolute 
truth and accuracy of every state- 
ment in the Bible. A man who 
makes that profession only avows 
what the law says that he avows ; 
and whatever sense the words may 
convey to an uncultivated under- 
standing, he is not guilty of the 
slightest insincerity in using them 
in the sense put upon them by their 
authorised interpreters. If an as- 
sertion that God is God and Ma- 
homet is his prophet should be de- 
clared by those who imposed it to 
mean a belief in Christianity, it 
might doubtless be taken in that 
sense by a scrupulously honest man. 
Hence it clearly follows that no one 
has a right to accuse a clergyman of 
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insincerity so long as he takes the 
test in the legal sense. I may be 
privately of opinion that Dr. Temple 
or Mr. Jowett not only hold doc- 
trines which are logically incom- 
patible with some assertions in the 
Articles ; but that they use words 
in a very odd fashion. But I am 
not thereby authorised to impute to 
them the very slightest degree of 
dishonesty, equivocation, or mental 
reservation. And, as a matter of 
fact, no reasonably candid person 
doubts that both these distinguished 
men, and many other members of 
the very wide party amongst which 
they are generally reckoned, are as 
honourable in every sense of the 
word as men can be. There is, 
however, a further question which 
must be left to every man’s own 
conscience. It does not follow that 
because the law allows a certain 
liberty, it is right or wise to take 
advantage of it. The law may say 


that by professing a belief in the 
canonical Scriptures, I only imply 


a modified belief in an uncertain 
part of them. But a man may feel 
that by using such words he is con- 
veying a false impression to his 
hearers, and is propagating a doc- 
trine from which he inwardly re- 
volts. When he reads the Psalms 
or the Commandments in church, 
he is perhaps taken in law to assert 
nothing more than a general respect 
for their authors, such as he might 
feel for Dante or Socrates ; if, how- 
ever, his action helps to strengthen 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
in the belief, which he does not 
share, that they possess a super- 
natural and infallible authority, he 
might properly refuse to take part 
in the ceremony. Admitting that 
he has some duty to those whose 
privileges will be endangered by his 
resignation, he has also a prim 

and, it may be, a conflicting duty of 
not taking part in the ee of 
error and superstition. In short, it 
is one thing to take a test, and 
another to assume all the responsi- 
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bilities involved in the position of a 
clergyman. We have no right of 
any sort to blame anybody who is 
not breaking the law ; but we may 
fairly discuss the policy of using 
the freedom it confers. 

I mention this, merely to evade 
the inference that, in what follows, 
I mean to cast the slightest blame 
upon any one for taking what seems 
to me an unwise, but certainly not 
a dishonest, view of his position 
and responsibilities. And, assuming 
that there is no question as to the 
action of any individuals, I will 
proceed to a more difficult problem, 
which may perhaps be thus stated. 
Is it desirable that men who believe 
that many of the popular views of 
Christianity are erroneous and im- 
moral, but who believe nevertheless 
that Christianity in some sense will 
be the ultimate religion of the world, 
should hold on to the Established 
Church, should use the old formule 
and trust they will gradually purify 
themselves from that ‘crust of 


human error,’ or that they should 
break with the old state of things 


and try a fresh start? Is ita time 
for adaptation or for entire recon- 
struction ? Shall we have the best 
standing-ground by demanding re- 
form from within or from without ? 
Is there vitality enough in the exist- 
ing organisation to give promise of 
a renewed vigour when it is freed 
from the dead excrescences which 
hamper and impede its growth; or 
must we decide that the constraints 
which it imposes more than counter- 
balance the advantages which it 
offers ? There is always fair ground 
for hesitation at such a period as 
the present. It is difficult to de- 
cide the precise point of time at 
which wise conservatism passes 
into obstructiveness. Many of the 
best men amongst us will have 
the tenderest attachment to the 
old beliefs and be most reluctant to 
give up even the old phraseology. 
Whatever claims are still possessed 
by the Church of England to the 
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allegiance of thinking men are due 
to the Broad Church element 
amongst the clergy. Evangelicals 
may still appeal to the large class 
of partial cultivation which finds 
all religion insipid without plenty of 
damnation ; and the High Church 
may gather round it the increasing 
numbers who hate and dread the 
progress of intellectual freedom. 
Both of them may have great merits 
in point of practical zeal. But were 
it not that a party of equal sin- 
cerity and greater breadth of 
opinion still remains within the 
Church, it would be hard for any 
male person of liberal views to have 
anything to do with it. Such a 
man would stand aside and let the 
dead bury their dead. He would 
be curious to know how long a 
creed can retain its vitality after 
the brains had been taken out, but 
would take little interest in the 
precise details of the decay which 
must inevitably ensue. 

There is, however, a much higher 
interest involved than that of any 
Church whatever. The Church of 
England may hold together or it 
may gradually die of inanition or 
split into hostile fragments. The 
world would survive even if Angli- 
canism was a thing of the past, 
and would probably find itself much 
better off than clergymen expect. 
Whatever happens, the religious 
instincts of mankind will survive 
and will find some mode of expres- 
sion. Whether they take such a form 
as is expected by the followers of 
Comte, or return to the ancient 
modes of thought, they have a 
vitality independent of any existing 
organisation. We are, however, 
passing through a great change, 
of which no living man can expect 
to witness the end or even the 
beginning of the end. How is it to 
be brought about with the least 
shock to morality and lofty senti- 
ment; and how are the ideas already 
familiar to educated people to be 
propagated through less cultivated 
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classes with the least possible in- 
jury to the vital parts of their faith ? 
Innumerable cases of conscience 
constantly arise from this condition 
of the world, the solution of which 
is not always evident. Am I to 
say, for example, openly, that the 
history of the promulgation of the 
Jewish Law is nothing but a 
popular legend, when ignorant per- 
sons will suppose that I mean to 
strike at the very foundation of 
morals? The proposition that God 
did not give the Ten Command- 
ments to Moses in the thunders of 
Mount Sinai will be understood to 
mean that there is no divine 
sanction condemning murder, false 
witness, and adultery. Is not 
silence in such a case better than 
a rash proclamation of a bare truth, 
which without the necessary corol- 
laries and qualifications may be 
practically equivalent to a false- 
hood? Difficulties more or less 
resembling this are very frequent, 
and it would be useless to deny that 
But I 


they are real difficulties. 
imagine that one conclusion is plain 
enough in theory, though not al- 
ways carried out in practice. What- 
ever reticence may be desirable, 
we ought not to tell les or to 


countenance the telling lies. The 
greatest danger to which we are 
exposed at the present moment is 
not that people find the old faiths 
failing them, but that they begin 
to doubt that there is anywhere 
such a thing to be found as faith 
in ‘anything. A father naturally 
shrinks from telling his children 
that the biblical stories which they 
hear at school or from their mother 
are not undoubted truths. A clever 
child probably strikes out some 
little fragment of scepticism; he 
doubts whether all the animals in 
the Zoological Gardens could have 
been got into the ark; or whether 
Samson could have found the jaw- 
bone of an ass so effective a weapon 
as is represented in the Bible. His 
parent probably tells him that good 
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little boys believe all that their 
masters say. Presently the boy 
grows towards manhood and learns 
without much trouble that Sam- 
son’s jawbone and Noah’s ark are 
reckoned amongst childish fables 
by his own father and by most 
sensible men. The discovery gives 
a much greater shock to his faith 
than he would have received from 
an originally frank explanation, and 
had he always believed that the 
adventures of Samson were as little 
to be relied upon and had as little 
to do with rational religion as the 
adventures of Hercules. He begins 
to discover, or to think he dis- 
covers, that religions are preached, 
not because they are true, but be- 
cause they are a highly convenient 
substitute for police regulations. 
There may be no such place as hell, 
but we can’t afford to let the cri- 
minal classes into the secret. We 
all make-believe as hard as we 
possibly can; we go to church with 
the most praiseworthy punctuality ; 
we shake our heads at the preacher’s 
lamentations over the progress of 
rationalism; and some of us go 
home to lunch and treat the whole 
history. as Socrates treated the 
polytheism of his time. It was 
highly useful, but not worth argu- 
ing seriously with intelligent people. 
No one who has any knowledge of 
the kind of language held by in- 
telligent men when not arrayed in 
surplices or cassocks, will doubt 
that such sentiments are exceed- 
ingly common. It is only a few 
who have the iconoclastic tempera- 
ment and desire to break down the 
convenient old creeds, because they 
may be rotten at the core; buta 
large minority, or possibly a large 
majority, believe that they are rot- 
ten, and that by a sudden crash 
or a slower process of decay they 
will disappear or undergo some 
profound transformation. Such a 
state of mind, it may be said, is by 
no means a novelty; and if we are 
to take literally the denunciations 
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of divines in the last century, we 
might fancy that it was commoner 
a few yearsago than now. But ifby 
no means a novelty, it possesses a 
new significance. The argument of 
Christian apologists has undergone 
a singular change. The old advo- 
cates of orthodox opinions said, in 
substance, Believe this because it is 
trne. The sum and substance of 
most modern advocacy is, Believe 
this, true or not true, because it is 
convenient. It is hard indeed to 
find what is the ultimate foundation 
upon which most modern contro- 
versialists would rest their argu- 
ments in the last resort. They 
play so many tricks with faith and 
reason that we are puzzled to say 
precisely in what name they speak. 
But the whole tendency of a large 
and zealous school is to deny the 
competence of reason, which when 
put into plain English and stripped 
of all the ingenious logical devices 
by which we may be perplexed and 
thrown off the scent, amounts pretty 


much to denying that the question 
whether a doctrine is or is not 
true, is a relevant argument in de- 
ciding whether we are to believe it. 
Be a Roman Catholic or you are 
certain to become an atheist, is at 
least as good an argument for 


atheism as for Catholicism. It 
simply means that all fair methods 
of argument applicable in other 
cases will lead you to atheism. 
The ingenious inference, which by 
an odd inversion of meaning claims 
to be peculiarly logical, is that as 
two and two will make four if you 
persist in adding them, you should 
refrain from adding them. This 
method of reasoning, which consists 
in frightening a man out of all 
reasoning by exhibiting its logical 
conclusion, may answer for a time 
with some people, but its final re- 
sult must be ruinous. It means 
that our religious faiths are to be 
cut off from all solid groundwork 
of fact and be cultivated as a 
poetical sentiment or a taste for 
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the fine arts, without any reference 
to reality. The application of the 
principle to history naturally fol- 
lows. The apologists do not at- 
tempt to prove that the events 
recorded in the Bible really hap- 
pened, or possess such evidence 
as would convince a reasonable 
man; but confine themselves to 
showing that it is not proved that 
they did not happen. We can 
believe them without encountering 
any invincible shock to our cre- 
dulity, if we try very hard to be- 
lieve them; and that is quite enough 
for our imaginations, if we are not 
wicked enough to be troublesome 
with our critical faculties. Religion, 
in short, is so beautiful a thing; 
it gives such fine scope for our best 
emotions; it affords such healthy 
exercise for the soul, that we ought 
to believe all the dogmas upon 
which it is founded without looking 
closely upon the evidence. Nobody 
wants to know whether Homer is 
an accurate historian before enjoy- 
ing his poetry; it is enough that 
we can grant to him, so long as we 
are reading him, a sufficient de- 
gree of belief to be delighted with 
the pictures set before us. In the 
same way, we may derive as much 
pleasure from St. John or St. Paul, 
whether all the anecdotes of their 
lives are founded on fact or merely 
poetical images. 

When language approaching to 
this, though neither so frank nor so 
extravagant, is openly talked, it is 
in fact a concession to the covert 
scepticism of which I have spoken. 
Christianity, says the freethinker, 
is very good for women and chil- 
dren and clergymen; but it is not 
worth the serious discussion of 
educated men. Putting this senti- 
ment into a decent theological dress, 
it is the equivalent of the theolo- 
gical assertion, that religion is a 
matter of faith and not of reason. 
The two parties may be perfectly 
harmonious; and a kind of tacit 
compact may be arranged in virtue 
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of which we may talk as we please 
in private, but allow the clergy to 
have their say in public, and affect 
to shrug our shoulders at Voltaire 
and his more scientific successors. 
Such an arrangement is common 
enough amongst educated Roman 
Catholics; and is commoner than is 
generally admitted in England. I 
need not argue that it is essentially 
immoral and must ultimately be 
ruinous to the creed which accepts 
so treacherous a support. The 
Broad Church, however, distinguish 
themselves by repudiating any such 
compromise in theory. They tell 
us with a frankness which does 
them honour, that the Bible re- 
cords must be tested by every 
method which the ingenuity of cri- 
tics has discovered, and that they 
do not ask us to accept it unless it 
will stand an examination as search- 
ing as we should demand in the 
case of profane history: or as Mr. 
Jowett forcibly put it that the Bible 
must be criticised ‘like any other 
book.’ They assert further that 
Christianity must be divine because 
its moral teaching is incomparably 
purer than that of any other creed, 
and includes and reconciles all the 
half-thoughts of merely human 
creatures; they admit that if these 
propositions could not be estab- 
lished, if it could be proved that the 
Christian morality were imperfect 
or positively erroneous we should 
be bound to reject it. They confess 
that the ultimate test of religious 
truth must lie in its conformity to 
our moral sense and the historical 
accuracy of the assertions upon 
which it is founded. They there- 
fore ask for our belief on straight- 
forward grounds and do not seek to 
perplex the question by irrelevant 
appeals to considerations which 
could have no weight in the court 
of pure reason. Every fair reasoner 
is therefore bound to respect them 
even if (as I confess is the case with 
me) he is compelled to reject their 
conclusions. If they are not allies 
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they are satisfactory antagonists. 
They have a common ground with 
all who are anxious to discover the 
truth at all hazards, and are anxious 
for nothing else. So long as they 
act up to their principles they can 
do nothing but good. A man who 
is led to the right conclusions by 
the right methods is doubtless the 
most useful; but next to him is the 
man whose conclusions are wrong, 
though his methods are right. It 
every man would speak candidly 
and we could all agree upon the 
canons by which our opinions are 
to be judged, we should reach a 
fair unanimity with surprising ra- 
pidity. I imagine that educated 
men aremuch neareragreement than 
is generally supposed ; unluckily we 
have got into such habits of con- 
scious or unconscious deception of 
ourselves and others that it is diffi- 
cult to disinter a man’s genuine 
faith from the massesof conventional 
language and insincere dogma under 
which it is habitually covered. The 
great merit of Broad Churchmen, in 
my eyes, is that they meet argu- 
ment fairly, and admit in theory 
the importance of searching, fair, 
and unfettered inquiry. If they 
admitted it in practice as well as in 
theory, there would be no more to 
be said. 

Is there then anything about them 
which may lead us to believe not 
that they are consciously insincere 
but that they do not in practice 
allow free play to the convictions 
thus stated P 

To this it must be answered that 
there is one cause of bewilderment 
to everybody who has studied the 
writings of the school. I may 
attempt to illustrate it by an ana- 
logy in our political reasonings. 
A short time ago, when we were 
arguing about the Reform Bill, the 
doctrine of the Conservatives or 
rather of the respectable Whigs was 
always subject to a certain d@ priori 
objection. The British constitution 
as we all know was the product of a 
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series of compromises, accidents and 
bit by bit reforms, carried out on 
no definite principle but by a sort 
of indefinite rule of thumb; and 
yet we were required to suppose 
that the result of all this patching 
and piecing, this hammering and 
tinkering, was a kind of embodi- 
ment of perfect wisdom. It seemed 
almost as likely as that a house 
which had been inhabited by a 
series of tenants, each of whom had 
thrown out a window or added a 
closet wherever it seemed good to 
him, should exhibit the perfect 
symmetry and adaptation to its pur- 
poses of the Parthenon. That such 
a haphazard tentatory process 
should bring out an unimpeachable 
result was surprising enough: and 
when we remembered that precisely 
the same argument had been put 
forward with just the same confi- 
dence at every previous stage of the 
process, the improbability became 
intensified. 

Another 


consequence of such 


theories was rather shocking to 
people who believe that truthful- 
ness and simplicity have their value 
even in the sphere of politics. A 
large part of the constitutional 
machinery had been preserved, al- 
though it had become useless for 


any intelligible purposes. An in- 
genious theory was therefore in- 
vented which may be found very 
clearly set forth in Mr. Bagehot’s 
clever but, as it seems to me, most 
unsatisfactory bodk on the British 
Constitution. This doctrine is that 
a good constitution ought to consist 
of two parts—a series of showy 
shams to impose upon the vulgar 
and the really efficient machinery 
to carry on business. It should 
resemble some of the buildings 
erected at the lowest ebb of architec- 
ture ; where all the structural parts 
were carefully concealed behind a 
vast sereen intended to look magni- 
ficent. That such a system is in- 
evitable at times and may be en- 
dured in preference to a revolution 
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is an intelligible creed ; but it’ does 
seem strange that any one sliould 
openly hold. it up as the quint-. 
essence of legislative wisdom. Tle: 
ideal arrangement, it seems, is that 
of an imposing magistrate who is to. 
wear a wig, with a clever little clerk 
in the background to dictate his deci- 
sions. Happily there are symptoms. 
that this device is beginning to lose 
its prestige; and some people dare: 
hint that a government need not 
command less respect because it is 
all intended primarily for work as 
well as for show. 

We have not however learnt this: 
lesson in the analogous case. Our: 
creed still contains a vast number 
of obsolete dogmas which are kept 
for show instead of for use. If any 
rash person dares to denounce them, 
a cry is raised in all quarters against 
his sacrilegious presumption. The 
tares and the wheat, or, to speak 
more plainly, the truths and the 
humbugs, are so intricately mixed 
that we dare not touch one lest the 
other should suffer. It is-an ingeni- 
ous plan and may answer for a time; 
but it is dangerous for all that. 
There may come a time when in- 
quiry will be too late and the whole 
constitution be injured because we 
have obstinately averted our eyes 
from the unpleasant symptoms of 
decay. Some excellent persons 
maintain that there is no decay any- 
where ; and it is here that the sur- 
prise of which I have spoken always 
affects me. The Thirty-nine Articles 
are the product of a series of com- 
promises of thought and legislation 
as strange as those to which the 
British constitution is owing; and 
yet, like our secular legislation, 
they are confidently asserted to» 
contain the highest expression of. 
wisdom that the human brain cam 
comprehend. Candidates for orders 
have to read certain manuals (ad- 
mirably adapted to sap the faith of’ 
a reasoning being) in which every 
clause in the articles is satisfactorily: 
established by a little array of ara 
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guments, each garnished with a due 
provision of texts. I don’t know 
how anybody who has read them 
manages permanently to believe in 
the Trinity or any other disputed 
proposition; but at any rate, there 
is nothing very surprising in the 
books themselves. Somebody has 
put the Articles before him and has 
set about proving them in the spirit 
in which an advocate defends a 
doubtful case. The process is far 
too common to be amazing; but 
what does amaze me is such a fact 
as this. The Articles are an expres- 
sion of the views about theology 
current in this part of the British 
islands in the sixteenth century ; 
they embody all sorts of dogmas 
which have floated down from dis- 
tant ages, the sense of many of them 
entirely evaporating on the road ; 
they represent the best available 
compromise which could be struck 
out under the circumstances of the 
time; and it need not be said that 
the whole current of modern thought 
has ebbed away from many of the 
questions discussed and left nothing 
but the bare husks of extinct opi- 
nions which for ordinary Englishmen 
have next to no significance. Next 
comes a gentleman of great candour 
and abilities, thoroughly versed in 
all modern philosophy, who pro- 
fesses to have started from tirst 
principles, to have worked out his 
conclusions without fear or favour ; 
to have followed the united teach- 
ing of reason and revelation where- 
ever it led him; and behold ! he dis- 
covers that these Articles exactly 
express his very deepest convictions 
in the most unequivocal language. 
When such a phenomenon occurs, as 
it sometimes does, I must confess it 
gives meavery unpleasant sensation. 
One of two conclusions is inevitable. 
Kither there is a coincidence which 
may almost be called miraculous ; 
if Lord Bacon or the wisest man of 
his time, whoever he was, had 
drawn up a scheme of politics, we 
should now have pronounced it 
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defective and erroneous, and alto- 
gether beside the modern modes of 
thought ; theology has undergone a 
change not less profound and ex- 
tensive ; yet this formula, drawn up 
by men ignorant of our modern 
doubts and convictions, turns out to 
be so flexible or to have such vitality 
that it exactly expresses the ripest 
conclusions of an eminent modern 
thinker,—a result which is to me as 
singular as if the strategies of days 
before gunpowder were precisely 
suitable for the era of ironclads and 
Henry rifles. Or else—and I confess 
this is the only conclusion at which 
I could arrive—the eminent modern 
thinker, like many other eminent 
men, has been unconsciously biassed 
in his reasonings by the desire to 
reach certain foregone conclusions. 
It is this constantly recurring 
difficulty which, as it seems to me, 
damages very seriously the influence 
of the Broad Church party. They 
protest, and I doubt not with per- 
fect sincerity, that they throw aside 
all considerations except the simple 
desire of discovering the truth. 
And yet their investigations always 
end in opinions which are at lcast 
capable of expression in the words 
of the most antiquated formule. It 
is as if a man should say that he 
always steered due north and yet 
his course should invariably take 
him safely through all the shoals 
and tortuosities of the Thames and 
land him conveniently at Lambeth 
stairs. I should think that there 
must be something very odd about 
his compasses. We talk of the dis- 
honesty of the men who sidle up to 
the Roman Catholic Church in spite 
of every obstacle raised by rubrics 
and Privy Council decisions. I do 
not believe that many, if any, such 
men are consciously dishonest; but 
I do believe that precisely the same 
argument may be urged with pre- 
cisely the same force against those 
who are trying to accommodate the 
Church of England doctrines to 
semi-rationalist views. 
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I can, of course, anticipate the 
answer which may be made with 
some plausibility, and it deserves 
its due weight. By good fortune, 
it is said, the tests were originally 
so lax and they have since been so 
much strained and loosened that the 
articles and other formularies of the 
Church of England are compatible 
with the widest divergence of senti- 
ment. This statement, however, 
yequires a little examination. Every 
one will of course admit that a man 
is not bound legally or morally by 
the popular glosses (to use an ex- 
pression from a remarkable paper, 
to which I must: directly recrr) 
which have been put upon the 
Articles. He is not bound to hold, 
as some people appear to hold, that 
every word of the authorised ver- 
sion is strictly true. Dr. Temple, 


for example, said in his first sermon 
at Exeter (if he was correctly re- 
ported and if I understood the 
report correctly) that, whilst every 


part of the Bible which concerned 
our spiritual welfare was strictly 
true, it was not made out that the 
same accuracy could be predicated 
of the historical records of unim- 
portant circumstances. In other 
words, statements may possibly be 
false, whose truth or falsehood is not 
of the slightest importance to any 
human being; we must accept all 
about the delivery of the Law or 
the massacre of the Canaanites, but 
we may dispute as to the name of 
Abraham’s father, or doubt whether 
a day in the first chapter of Genesis 
means a day. So modified a degree 
of freethinking could shock nobody’s 
faith ; and it is not inconsistent with 
the most impartial interpretation 
of the Articles. But between Dr. 
Temple and such men as Bishop 
Colenso or Mr. Voysey there is a 
wide interval. Dr. Temple might 
naturally feel not merely that he 
could conscientiously sign the tests 
but that the formularies of the 
Church provided the most natural 
expression for his religious convic- 
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tions. I am only speaking of those 
members of the Broad Church whose 
sentiments seem to fit with a certain 
awkwardness into the phraseology 
officially provided for them; and 
who substantially argue that they 
are justified in using rather strained 
versions of ordinary language, be- 
cause the law has sanctioned very 
wide methods of interpretation. As 
there are so many shades of opinion, 
it is impossible to speak in terms 
applicable to the whole party; nor 
do I in fact argue that the same 
course would be appropriate for all. 
I will therefore take one, and it 
must be admitted, an extreme case, 
by way of illustrating the point. 
Mr. Voysey exemplifies the most 
advanced stage of opinion at which 
& man can very well claim to re- 
main within the Church. Whether 
his position is legal or not is still 
an open question; but I have the 
less scruple in quoting from his 
very powerful defence because, as 
he himself remarks, his desire to 
remain within the Church cannot 
possibly be imputed to interested 
motives. He could, he says, have 
‘secured a far better worldly posi- 
tion by deserting the Church any 
time within the last five years.’ He 
has put himself most effectually out 
of the path to promotion; and he 
wishes to stay in order to assert a 
principle. It is the wisdom of that 
principle which I am now discuss- 
ing. 

Mr. Voysey was accused of here- 
tical teaching in regard to the 
doctrines of the Atonement, of Justi- 
fication by Faith, of the Incarnation, 
and of the Inspiration of the Bible. 
He admits, or rather proclaims, 
that he disputes the popular inter- 
pretation of all those doctrines. 
But he asserts that his view is 
within the liberty allowed by law 
to the clergy. Supposing these 
statements to be justified, let us 
see what his position would be. I 
will take one or two specimens of 
his general line of argument. The 
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znd Article, he says, tells us that 
‘the Son was crucified, dead and 
buried, to reconcile his Father to 
us, and to be a sacrifice, not only 
for original guilt, but also for all 
actual sins of men.’ The 31st 
Article adds that ‘the offering of 
Christ once made is that perfect 
redemption, propitiation, and satis- 
faction for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual: and 
there is none other satisfaction for 
sin but that alone.’ The assertion 
contained in these words, says Mr. 
Voysey, is a mystery. It is an 
assertion as to a matter upon which 
the human mind can form absolutely 
no conception at all. Itis as un- 
meaning as a statement made in an 
unknown tongue oracipher. We 
know it to be true, but we are no 
more enlightened by it (to take an 
illustration from Toland, the deist) 
than if we knew by infallible 
authority that ‘something called a 
Blictri had a being in nature, and 
were not told what a Blictri was.’ 
The only way of contradicting this 
assertion would be the assertion that 
nothing called a Blictri had a being 
in nature. Similarly, unless we 
insert a negative between the pre- 
dicate and the subject in the propo- 
sition put before us, we do not and 
cannot contradict the Article. Fool- 
ish men, however, have chosen to 
interpret this inconceivableassertion 
into certain very plain and very 
erroneous teaching. Mr. Voysey 
therefore declares, that it is blas- 
phemous and false to say that ‘ the 
Father and the Son are to be 
regarded as two distinct beings 
driving a bargain, the nature of 
which bargain is that the Father, 
in consideration of the pain suffered 
‘by the Son, will abstain from tor- 
turing after death people whom he 
otherwise would have tortured.’ 
Further, he utterly denies the 
absurd theory that Adam was 
“morally perfect, whereas he fell 
into sin at the very first tempta- 
tion, as most of his posterity do 
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now.’ Moreover, it is an odious 
mixture of falsehood and absurdity 
to say that ‘ when he ate the apple, 
God the Father cursed the whole 
human race, and determined that 
they should all be perpetually tor- 
tured in hell-fire after death, and 
that either before, or at the time, 
or afterwards, he made a covenant 
with God the Son, that if God the 
Son would be crucified (which the 
contracting parties regarded as 
being equivalent to being cursed) 
God the Father would relieve all 
or some of the human race from 
the curse which he had set upon 
them, upon sonfe condition as to 
their believing something or other 
of which most of them had never 
heard.’ In the same way, he denies 
that view of the Incarnation which 
regards it as Deity coming from 
heaven and dwelling in an indi- 
vidual man for some years and then 
going away again; and he would, 
of course, deal with equal freedom 


with other mysterious doctrines. 
Upon this, and more to the same 
purpose, I must make one observa- 


tion. The doctrine which Mr. 
Voysey denounces is, 1 doubt not, 
as false and blasphemous as he 
asserts. But if the fact that a 
doctrine deals with matters alto- 
gether above our apprehension is 
enough to save it from being 
blasphemous by depriving it of all 
intelligible meaning, why are not 
the plain statements denounced by 
Mr. Voysey just as meaningless as 
the technical terms of the article? 
If, on the other hand, we can make 
intelligible propositions about these 
ineffable mysteries, why is not the 
Article as revolting as the state- 
ments denounced by Mr. Voysey? 
How can he save the authors of the 
Article from the charge of being 
blasphemous without extending the 
same favourable construction to its 
popular interpreters? At any rate, 
how can Mr. Voysey use language 
under the excuse that it has no 
meaning when he asserts that {it 
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is so easy to invest it with a mean- 
ing, which he declares to be horribly 
blasphemous? The whole may be 
meaningless because referring to in- 
effable mysteries ; but that which 
shocks ordinary minds is precisely 
the assumption implied in the Ar- 
ticle that definite statements can be 
made about such mysteries. 

Mr. Voysey’s language about the 
Bible is perhaps less startling; but 
it raises a similar difficulty. He 
quotes from Mr. Fitzjames Ste- 
phen’s defence of Dr. Rowland Wil- 
liams a passage summing up the 
views taken by various eminent 
divines of the English Church. 
Tillotson, for example, said that no 
parts of the Bible need be taken to 
be inspired which might have been 
written without inspiration. Bur- 
net and Paley say, that though we 
must agree with the apostles’ con- 
clusions, we need not agree with 
their premises. Paley said that it 
is dangerous to make Christianity 
answerable for the circumstantial 
accuracy of the Old Testament 
narratives. Bishop Marsh endorses 
the opinion of Michaelis that the 
Gospels of Luke and Mark were not 
inspired at all. Bishop Hampden 
says that there is much false moral 
philosophy in the Bible. Various 
other authorities are quoted, and it 
is said that we may put all this 
together, and consequently enjoy 
almost any amount of liberty. It 
was decided, as we have seen, that 
Mr. Wilson was justified in saying 
that there was a dark crust of hu- 
man error and passion over parts of 
the Bible; and that Dr. Williams 
might lawfully deny that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, Peter the 
Second Epistle of Peter, and Daniel 
the book of Daniel. Mr. Voysey 
apparently used the liberty thus 
conferred, by arguing that St. John 
did not write the gospel bearing his 
name, and that parts of it contained 
immoral doctrine. He had, he 
says, a legal right to make these 
assertions, and, holding the views 
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he did, it became his moral duty to 
make use of that legal right. 

I have no wish to dispute Mr. 
Voysey’s conception of his moral 
duty. LIonly urge that an equally 
honest man might take a very 
different view of his moral duty. 
The ordinary view of the doctrine 
of the Atonement is in his opinion 
inexpressibly repulsive. The lan- 
guage of the Articles and of the 
Liturgy is generally used to con- 
firm that view. Were it not for 
the supposed need of maintaining 
liberal sentiment within the Church, 
a plain man would naturally use 
language as remote as possible from 
that which has been applied to so 
degrading a purpose ; and scrupu- 
lously avoid even the appearance 
of treading in the old tracks, The 
policy recommended in the name of 
true liberalism is to use the old 
language in a different sense or to 
try to deprive it of all sense what- 
ever. If we wished to dissipate 
the superstition about witchcraft, 
we should naturally say that there 
were no such things as witches, and 
that a bargain with the devil was a 
simple impossibility. According to 
this plan, we should still talk about 
witches, but explain that witch- 
craft was merely a roundabout term 
for a special variety of disease, and 
that talk about the devil was neces- 
sarily a metaphorical use of lan- 
guage. Which course of conduct 
would be most likely to put down 
the superstition, and to convince 
those who believed in it of the 
sincerity of its opponents? But 
for the supposed necessity of leaven- 
ing the clergy with some liberal 
spirit, there can be no doubt that 
menlike Mr, Voysey would repudiate 
the whole doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and be at least as willing to 
sign the contradictory of the Article 
as the words to which they now 
subscribe. How far they benefit 
the Church may be a matter of 
discussion, but it seems probable 
that this covert mode of attack is 
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quite as profitable to their antago- 
nists as to themselves. 

Take again the doctrine about the 
Bible. Mr. Voysey would appa- 
rently say that the gospel of St. 
John is not authentic; that parts of 
it are immoral; he would, I should 
imagine, declare that many parts of 
the Old Testament contain mere 
legend or even childish fables ; he 
would say that the massacres of the 
Canaanites approved by the Hebrew 
God, were hideous atrocities, which 
we should describe as they deserved 
if committed by Mahommedans or 
Mormons, but to which we have 
become familiarised by long asso- 
ciation. All this and more than 
this might perhaps be said without 
any breach of faith, so far as the 
tests imposed upon the clergy are 
concerned. But then would any 


sensible man holding such opinions 
get up and read these fables and 
demoralising stories in church with 
a solemnity calculated to impress 
sacred character upon the 


their 
minds of his congregation? Much 
of the Bible is, on this showing, no 
better than Livy, or Hume's History 
of England. Would it be an im- 
proving practice to read fragments of 
Hume and Livy in church to people 
already too much disposed to re- 
ceive them as infallible guides? One 
of the superstitions against which 
we have specially to contend in 
England is the excessive idolatry 
of the Bible. Does it confirm or 
weaken that superstition when the 
clergyman reads a passage from the 
Old Testament with the solemn 
preface, ‘God spake these words ’ 

The law may say that these ais 
do not imply what they seem +o 
imply ; but the legal interpretation 
is not present to the minds of the 
hearers, and has no effect upon 
them. If the reader afterwards 
gets up in the pulpit and explains 
that he has merely been reading 
some very questionable legends, the 
hearers are far more likely to be 
confused than edified. I may say 
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from experience what Mr. Clark's 
statements seem to confirm, that 
the necessity of going through this 
mockery, as it must appear to any 
one holding opinions resembling 
those of Mr. Voysey, isa far greater 
strain upon the conscience than 
the necessity of signing any tests 
before men who are personally 
qualified to judge of their true in- 
terpretation. Or with what satis- 
faction can such a man repeat the 
creeds as the expression of his de- 
vout belief? I say nothing of the 
revolting damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian creed, through which: 
perhaps a sufficient number of loop- 
holes have been made by assiduous 
labourers of infinite skill in that 
branch of industry. But it is hard 
mough to repeat the clauses which 
define the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
when one’s real meaning is, Here are 
a number of obscure statements 
about matters altogether above our 
understanding, which were thought 
to have some meaning by believers 
in an utterly exploded school of 
philosophy, which now remain like 
the rudimentary organs in animals 
as marks of extinct controversies, 
and which I do not repudiate be- 
cause they have no particular sig- 
nificance whatever. This is bad 
enough, without adding that people 
who won’t say as much will be 
damned. Or, again, it is not plea- 
sant to repeat even the Apostles’ 
creed by way of expressing the 
opinion that there is, on the whole, 
sufficient evidence to make me think 
it more probable than not that 
Christ was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, and rose again on the third 
day. 

Most Broad Churchmen do not of 
course go so far as this. Many of 
them, as I have said, declare—and 
strange as it appears to me, I give 
them fall credit for believing sin- 
cerely—that the formularies of the 
Church are the natural expres- 
sion of their deepest convictions. 
If they all sincerely believe this, 
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of course my argument falls to 
the ground. I assume, however, 
that many of them feel a great dif- 
ficulty in adjusting their beliefs to 
the expressions provided for them 
by authority. If it were not so 
there would be no need of the advice 
so liberally administered to them, 
to take advantage of the legal in- 
terpretations of apparently disa- 
greeable dogmas. Indeed, the doc- 
trines which Mr. Voysey is accused 
of contradicting do notoriously 
cause much trouble amongst Broad 
Churchmen. They tend to melt 
away under their hands. The 
Atonement is spiritualised till it be- 
comes difficult to attach any definite 
meaning to it whatever. The 
authority of the Bible becomes more 
difficult to define and to distinguish 
from the authority of any other 
good book. Everlasting punish- 
ment is put out of the way by 
the aid of judicious metaphysical 
distinctions. 
old-fashioned doctrine are rounded 
off till the whole outline of the 
creed is materially altered. Phrases 
that once seemed perfectly definite 
turn out to have no meaning, and 
to become mere surplusage. And 
the gap between the ordinary in- 
terpretation and that which our 
new teachers put upon their tests 
imperceptibly widens, until in some 
places the directions of the old and 
new teaching seem to be diametri- 
cally opposite. The test which 
might be applied in such cases 
would be simple. Let a man put 
out of his mind, as far as possible, 
all the old phrases with which he 
has become familiar, and simply 
express his thoughts in the clearest 
language he can find. If this new 
expression falls in naturally with 
the old, there is no more to be said. 
If there is a palpable difficulty in 
reconciling them, the problem occurs 
whether he shall use the old ina 
new sense, or simply abandon lan- 
guage with so many misleading 
associations ? The answer must be 
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given by deciding which duty is just 
now the most important: to speak 
out with the utmost clearness, or to 
keep the Church of England to- 
gether a little longer. 

I do not quarrel with those who 
decide for the last. There is much 
to be said for the Church of Eng- 
land, and though I am not pre- 
cisely one of its devoted sons, | 
can sympathise with men who 
see in it a great instrument for 
the education of the nation, in 
whose cause it is worth making 
some sacrifice, even of clear ex- 
pression of a man’s convictions. 
Even so, it would be an equally 
honest, though it may be a hopeless, 
course to demand an alteration of 
obsolete Articles, instead of syste- 
matically evading them. The system 
advocated gives to the opponents of 
any change the argument that tests 
which are so little burdensome need 
not berelaxed. But admitting that 
men are morally justified in taking 
this view, I deny their right to com- 
plain of those who take the opposite 
view. The one duty which at the 
present moment seems to me to be 
of paramount importance, is the 
duty of perfect intellectual sincerity. 
We are specially bound not only to 
avoid deceiving others, but to avoid 
deceiving ourselves. The contro- 
versies which are now raging remind 
one of that legendary battle which 
was fought with so much vehemence 
that the ghosts of the dead rose 
and fought side by side with the 
living. We have to grapple, not 
merely with living faiths, but with 
all kinds of phantoms that go about 
bragging as loudly as if they had a 
genuine existence. It is like that 
‘last dim weird battle of the West,’ 
when 


Some had visions out of golden youth, 
And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 
Look in upon the battle, 
and when the combatants heard 


Shrieks 
After the Christ of those who, falling down, 
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Looked up for heaven and only saw the 
mist ; 

And shouts of 
knights’ 

Oaths, insults, 
phemies, 

Sweat, writhings, anguish, labouring of the 
lungs 

In that close mist, and eryings for the light, 

Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead. 


heathen and the traitor 


filth, and monstrous blas- 


Before any satisfactory issue can be 
reached, we must clear the air of all 
that cloud of delusion which renders 
the real questions at issue vague and 
uncertain. Let us fight in the day- 
light, and there will be some pro- 
spect of winning decisive victories. 
Now I cannot conceive any doctrine 
more fatal togenuine veracity of mind 
than one which exalts into a duty, 
what seems to me the most danger- 
ous habit of forcing our genuine 
convictions into the moulds of 
ancient thought. We are only too 
much inclined to do so in all cases 
and to put off a spirit of inquiry 
by mere phrases, instead of sincere 
principles. The process is at once 
attractive and easy. It is much 
pleasanter to say that we believe in 
everlasting punishment, but that 
everlasting punishment means no- 
thing that can shock the most 
humane mind, than to denounce the 
doctrine as untrue and immoral. 
The habit grows upon us till creeds 
grow to be mere screens under 
cover of which we may slink out 
of the orthodox intrenchments into 
the opposite camp. Possibly we 
may do something towards facili- 
tating the admission of timid ten- 
dencies towards liberalism ; but by 
using the language of our opponents 
we lose the one ‘great advantage of 
appealing boldly ‘and clearly to the 
sympathies of mankind. Undoubt- 
edly a process such as I have de- 
scribed is in certain cases legiti- 
mate; it is as well that human 
ingenuity cannot construct inflexible 
sast-iron creeds, and that faiths 
have been gradually softened, in- 
stead of being alw ays directly 
assaulted, If it had not been for 
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such a process, toleration could 
never have been introduced, because 
the contrasts of opinion would have 
been too sharply defined. But then 
the process ceases to be legitimate 
as soon as it is consciously adopted 
as a principle of action. It is well 
when bigots gradually relax their 
claims from a dumb instinct that 
they must be modified; but I dis- 
pute the wisdom of a deliberate 
imitation of this natural process by 
men whose special claim to honour 
is their love of truth at all hazards, 

Hence follows the only other 
remark to be made at present. Why, 
it is said, should Broad Church- 
men be assailed by those who have 
many points of sympathy with 
them? If we regard them as 
traitors in the hostile camp, should 
we not leave the commanders of 
that camp to deal with them? No 
sensible general would discourage 
desertion from the opposite side 
even if he despised the deserters. 
My answer is very simple. I object 
to the policy advocated, because, 
with the highest respect for its 
advocates, I think they do serious 
injury, not to the Church of England 
or to Christianity, but to the highest 
interests of truth and sincerity. 
Their motives are excellent; and 
many of them speak with as little 
mental reservation as any party 
whatever. But I think that their 
practical influence is in this respect 
most unfortunate. I believe they 
do as much harm to the one neces- 
sary element of satisfactory discus- 
sion—a perfect confidence in the 
mental sincerity of the disputants— 
as can well be done by thoroughly 
honest and able men. I do not 
know how much truth there may 
be in their opinions; but whatever 
there is—and no doubt they might 
contribute much to the general 
stock—is obscured by the general 
atmosphere of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, which is owing to our never 
being able to tell whether a given 
doctrine is supported because it is 
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true and the most natural expres- 
sion of truth, or because it is lan- 
guage used in an unnatural sense 
by way of concession to the interests 
of the Church of England. If 
many men should follow Mr. Clark’s 
example, the Church of England 
would be deprived of some of its 
most distinguished ornaments ; and 
they would find, it may be,’no exist- 
ing organisation which would be 
precisely fitted to receive them. But 
I believe that they would exercise 
a far healthier influence npon the 
mind of the country ; because they 
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would be freed from trammels which 
seriously injure the effect of their 
many noble qualities. They would, 
as 1 believe, come to some con- 
clusions remarkably unlike those of 
the Thirty-nine Articles; but then I 
don’t think that the universe was 
formed on the model of the Thirty- 
nine Articles; and it is incompar- 
ably more important that men 
should speak the plain unsophisti- 
cated truth and have it spoken to 
them, than that they should support 
the Articles, or the Church of Eng- 
land, or any other Church whatever. 
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FARADAY.! 
eee are two meanings to be laws. Nor is there any branch of 


attached to what is called the 
life of aman. There is his life as 
he lived it; all that he said and did, 
and of which his contemporaries 
alone enjoy the immediate advan- 
tage; and there is his life as it 
stands recorded by biography -for 
the benefit of all future generations. 
The estimate in which a man is to 
be held by posterity must mainly 
depend upon the permanently acces- 
sible sources of information afforded 
by the pen of his biographer. If 
he has been himself a distinguished 
public writer, his own literary works 
will in many cases form his own 
best monument. But if he has 
been a worker and a thinker rather 
than a writer, it remains for others 
to perpetuate his fame. Personal 
recollections gradually fade away ; 
the characteristic anecdote ceases 
to circulate: services, whether in 
the field of public life or of science, 
frequently without acknowledge- 
ment in the lifetime of their per- 
former, are rapidly suffered to fall 
into oblivion after his death. It is 
therefore a duty, no less of justice 
to the memory of the individual, 
than to the community for whose 
benefit the example of a great and 
good life is preserved, that provi- 
sion should be made to keep the 
knowledge of it alive. 

No man ever stood more in want 
of this service to his memory than 
Faraday; and assuredly no man 
ever deserved it more. His ser- 
vices in the advancement of physical 
science were great and manifold. 
He may be said to have created 
one whole department of physics 
to have discovered a vast unknown 
tract of unexplored country, to have 
peopled it with observed facts, and 
to have laid down for it a code of 
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natural science to which he did not 
make large and important contribu- 
tions. Such outward honours as 
it is the habit of the rulers of the 
earth to offer or bestow were at 
Faraday’s command. Many were 
accepted by him, although the 
highest were declined. Yet even in 
his lifetime large classes of his 
fellow-countrymen, who by educa- 
tion and position should have been 
foremost in familiarity with his 
claims to distinction, were ignorant 
of all concerning him but his name, 
and knew nothing of the great ex- 
ample he was setting of the way in 
which scientific truth should be 
pursued, and of the enormous ma- 
terial benefits conferred upon man- 
kind by the fruits of his disco- 
veries. Much of this no doubt 
depended upon the utter want of 
power to appreciate science among 
the upper classes in England, and for 
which a particular generation is per- 
haps less to be blamed than its prede- 
cessors, who had failed to educate it 
to take an interest in the pheno- 
mena of nature, and to reverence 
the philosopher who observes and 
expounds them. But much of it 
also arose from the modesty of 
mind and the sequestered life of 
the man, whose work lay in his 
laboratory, while his relaxation was 
sought, not in the so-called ‘ society’ 
of London, but in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of asmall and happy domestic 
circle. 

On every account therefore the 
necessity for a good life of Faraday 
was strong, and it is a subject of 
congratulation for all who are in- 
terested in the scientific history of 
the age, and who value the due 
setting forth of a rare and blame- 
less character, that the work of his 
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biography and the editing of his 
letters and journals has fallen into 
excellent hands. Dr. Bence Jones 
had indeed ample materials and 
peculiar facilities for his task, and 
he has shown himself capable of 
employing them to advantage. 
The intimate acquaintance of many 
years, the sharing of the duties 
and responsibilities of office at the 
Royal Institution, and their commu- 
nity of scientific pursuits, all indi- 
cated Dr. Bence Jones as the fittest 
person to be the writer of Faraday’s 
life. Nor has he disappointed ex- 
pectation. The work has been well 
done and speedily done. The great 
man whom it was intended to ho- 
nour is exhibited as he was in his 
scientific as well as in his private life. 
Nothing is suffered to intrude which 
is unnecessary or superfluous. A 
simplicity and love of truth, appro- 
priate in a life of Faraday, pervade 
the volumes ; and also appropriately 
(for it is what Faraday would have 
done), the biographer abstains al- 
most wholly from mention of him- 
self. As the preface describes it, 
the materials for a memorial of 
Faraday have been arranged in the 
simplest order, and with the smallest 
amount of connecting matter, from 
his letters, his laboratory note- 
books, his lecture-books, and other 
manuscripts; and the result is a 
most satisfactory contribution to 
the department of scientific bio- 
graphy. 

Faraday was born in 1791 in 
London, and was himself essentially 
atown boy. But his father’s family 
can be traced to Clapham in York- 
shire, where they were settled at 
the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, and where a cousin of i‘ara- 
day’s still lives. James, his father, 
was one of ten children, and was 
born in 1761 ; he was a blacksmith, 
and in 1786 he married, and became 
the father of Michael Faraday and 
three other children. He lived in 
rooms over a coach-house in Jacob’s 
Well Mews, Charles Street, Man- 
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chester Square, and belonged to the 
small Christian community called 
Sandemanians, of which his illus- 
trious son was also amember. The 
house in the Mews was Faraday’s 
home for eight years—of which little 
is known. His education, according 
to his own account, was very ordi- 
nary—the rudiments only of read- 
ing, writing andarithmetic as taught 
at a common day-school. But near 
the Mews, and in Blandford Street, 
was a bookseller’s shop, which had 
no small part in determining the 
future career of the obscure London 
boy, who was destined to advance 
science as much as any man ever 
positively advanced it, and to set 
the highest and best example of the 
way in which it should be advanced. 
This shop was kept by Mr. George 
Riebau, and here Faraday went as 
errand-boy on trial for ayear in 1804, 
and he had to carry out and fetch 
in the newspapers lent out to read 
by his master. His employment 
must have been one of much trouble 
and petty hardship, and in after- 
life he never saw a newspaper-boy 
without making some kind remark 
about him, and he would say, ‘I 
always feel a tenderness for those 
boys, because I once carried news- 
papers myself.’ 

At the expiration of his trial year 
he was bound apprentice to the 
business of a bookbinder and sta- 
tioner, and without premium in 
consideration of his faithful service. 
Now he had for the first time the 
opportunity for that self-education 
upon which all greatness and suc- 
cess is founded. He began to read 
the scientific books which passed 
through his hands in the way of 
business; and among those which 
chiefly delighted him were Mrs. 
Marcet’s Conversations on Chemistry 
and the electrical treatises in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Then 
came boyish experiments in che- 
mistry, and the making of an elec- 
trical machine, and other apparatus, 
such as could be indulged in at a 
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trifling expense; and he had the 
means of attending evening lec- 
tures on natural philosophy given 
by Mr. Tatum in Dorset Street, 
Fleet Street, for an admission-fee 
of one shilling the lecture. He 
learned perspective, and began to 
keep note-books of things and read- 
ing that interested him. These 
pursuits led to the formation of 
friendships with persons at that 
time somewhat above his own sta- 
tion in life, and to better access to 
books and information. But the 
most interesting, and in its results 
the most important, event in this 
period of Faraday’s early life was 
his introduction as an attendant at 
the lectures of the Royal Institu- 
tion, which was to be the scene of 
his own future labours and dis- 
coveries. A customer of the shop, 
Mr. Dance, who was a member of 
the Royal Institution, admitted him 
to hear four of Davy’s last lectures 
in 1812, and on these he made notes 
and drawings. 

In his anxiety to escape from the 
region of trade to that of philo- 
sophy, and in his simplicity and 
ignorance how to set about pro- 
curing his emancipation, he wrote 
to Sir Joseph Banks, then President 
of the Royal Society, but, as might 
have been expected, without result. 

Good evidence exists of Faraday’s 
early powers of mind, and of the 
earnest pursuit of truth for its own 
sake which always distinguished 
him, in his first letters to his friend 
Benjamin Abbott, who, although 
slightly younger than himself, had 
the advantage of a better previous 
education. They are not less re- 
markable for the intellectual force 
displayed in them, than for their 
correct composition, good style, and 
for the exhibition of that innate 
good breeding, which was always 
so strong a point in Faraday’s cha- 
racter. This natural courtesy was 
founded on the truest principles of 
Christian love, and united with a 
righteous feeling of self-respect, 
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enabled him to maintain his own 
independence with dignity, while 
he never forgot what was due to 
others: The grand apostolic pre- 
cept to ‘honour all men,’ seems 
always to have been before him, 
and in after times never ceased to 
regulate his conduct and words, 
whether he was addressing an em- 
peror, or corresponding with a 
prime minister, or attending to the 
requests of the humblest student or 
candidate for his notice. 

The first of these letters to Abbott 
describes the construction by him- 
self of a small zinc and copper 
voltaic pile, and his delight at ob- 
taining the decomposition of solu- 
tions of common salt and of Epsom 
salts by such simple means; and 
seeks advice in the discussion of all 
that he observed while using this 
primitive apparatus. The same sub- 
jects are pursued in other letters, 
and always with the same eager 
desire to get at the truth, and not 
to be satisfied with any imperfect 
or superficial explanation ; and yet 
with the display of that poetic or 
imaginative faculty without which 
even the exact sciences cannot 
flourish, and by which only can the 
glow of life and the energy of 
growth be communicated to facts 
and observations which must other- 
wise remain inert and dead. In 
one passage he ventures to correct 
his friend and writes : 


You propose not to start one query until 
the otheris resolved . . . . but this I shall 
hardly allow, for the following reasons. 
Ideas and thoughts often spring up in my 
mind, and are again irrevocably lost for 
want of noting at the time. I fancy it is 
the same with you, and would therefore 
wish to have any such objections or un- 
solved points exactly as they appear to you 
in their full foree—that is, immediately 
after you have first thought of them; for 
to delay until the subject in hand is ex- 
hausted would be to lose all the intervening 
ideas. 


Another passage will show the 
largeness and generality of Fara- 
day’s views from the beginning, and 
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his early tendency to connect and 
bring together outlying portions of 
universal truth : 


I forgot to insert a query when at the 
proper place, though I think an investiga- 
tion of it would be of importance to the 
science of chemistry, and perhaps electricity. 
Several of the metals, when rubbed, emit a 
peculiar smell, and more particularly tin. 
Now, smells are generally supposed to be 
caused by particles of the body that are 
given off. If so, then it introduces to our 
notice a very volatile property of those 
metals. But I suspect their electric states 
are concerned ; and then we have an opera- 
tion of that fluid that has seldom been 
noticed, and yet requires accounting for 
before the science can be completed. 


In other letters the discovery of 
chlorine is discussed, in a way to 
show how completely Faraday— 
still an apprentice to the book- 
binder—had mastered the elements 
of chemistry; and one letter, full 
of serious philosophy, ends with an 
appointment to meet his friend at 
Ranelagh on the following evening. 
A keen sense of pleasure in the 
wholesome diversions of life never 
deserted Faraday; and when his 
brain was most severely tasked, at 
the time of his most arduous devo- 
tion to his laboratory, he would 
seek relaxation at the theatre, or 
in visiting various London exhibi- 
tions, and return refreshed to his 
work; or even think out some dif- 
ficult train of ideas while apparently 
only sharing the amusement of his 
fellow spectators. 

Faraday’s clear judgment, and 
the entire subordination of his own 
mind to the laws of truth, no less 
than the beautiful modesty and 
humbleness of his disposition, are 
well shown in the following pas- 
sage; a most remarkable one to 
have been written by a youth of 
twenty : 


You wrong me, dear A., if you suppose I 
think you obstinate for not coinciding in 
my opinion immediately; on the contrary, 
I conceive it to be but proper retention. I 
should be sorry indeed were you to give up 
your opinion without being convinced of 
error in it, and should consider itas a mark 
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of fickleness in you that I did not expect. 
It is not for me to affirm that I am right 
and you wrong ; speaking impartially, I can 
as well say that I am wrong and you right, 
or that we both are wrong, and a third 
right. Iam not so self-opinionated as to 
suppose that my judgment and perception 
in this or other matters is better or clearer 
than that of other persons; nor do I mean 
to affirm that this is the true theory in 
reality, but only that my judgment con- 
ceives it to be so. Judgments sometimes 
oppose each other, as in this case; and as 
there cannot be two opposing facts in 
nature, so there cannot be two opposing 
truths in the intellectual world; conse- 
quently, when judgments oppose one must 
be wrong—one must be false; and mine 
may be so for aught I can tell. I am not 
of a superior nature to estimate exactly the 
strength and correctness of my own and 
other men’s understanding, and will assure 
you, dear A., that I am far from being con- 
vineed that my own is always right. I 
have given you the theory—not as the true 
one, but as the one which appeared true to 
me—and when I perceive errors in it, I 
will immediately renounce it in part or 
wholly as my judgment may direct. From 
this, dear friend, you will also perceive that 
I am very open to conviction ; but from the 
manner in which I shall answer your letter, 
you will also perceive that I must be con- 
vineed before I renounce. 


In another letter Faraday men- 
tions having seen the planet Saturn, 
and he remarks on the singularity 
of the ring, and on the peculiar 
electrical and meteorological phe- 
nomena which must be caused by 
it. The last passage in the con- 
cluding letter of this series to Ab- 
bott in 1812, puts in sharp contrast 
the scientific aspirations of the 
young philosopher, and the diffi- 
culty of following his bent while 
under the pressure of trade occupa- 
tions : 

I rejoice in your determination to pursue 
the subject of electricity, and have no doubt 
that I shall have some very interesting 
letters on the subject. I shall certainly 
wish to (and will if possible) be present: at 
the performance of the experiments ; but 
you know I shall shortly enter on the life 
of a journeyman, and then I suppose time 
will be more scarce than it is even now. 


And accordingly in October 1812, 
Faraday went as a journeyman 
bookbinder to a Mr. De la Roche, 
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a French emigrant in London, de- 
scribed as a very passionate man, 
with whom it was difficult.to re- 
main. Shortly afterwards he again 
writes to Abbott : 


As for the change you suppose to have 
taken place with respect to my situation 
and affairs, I have to thank my late master 
that it is but little. Of liberty and time 
have, if possible, less than before, though I 
hope my cireumspection has not at the 
same time decreased; I am well aware of 
the irreparable evils that an abuse of those 
blessings will give rise to. These were 
pointed out to me by common sense, nor do 
[see how any one who considers his own 
station, and his own free occupations, plea- 
sures, actions, &c., can unwittingly engage 
himself in them. I thank that Cause to 
whom thanks are due that I am not in 
general a profuse waster of those blessings 
which are bestowed on me as a human 
being—I mean health, sensation, time, and 
temporal resources. Understand me clearly 
here, for I wish much not to be mistaken. 
[am well aware of my own nature, it is 
evil, and I feel its influence strongly; I 
know too that—but I find that I am passing 
insensibly to a point of divinity, and as 
those matters are not to be treated lightly, 
I will refrain from pursuing it. All I 
meant to say on that point was that I keep 
regular hours, enter not intentionally into 
pleasures productive of evil, reverence those 
who require reverence from me, and act up 
to what the world calls good. I appear 
moral and hope that I am so, though at the 
sume time I consider morality only as a 
lamentably deficient state. 

Before the end of the yerr Fara- 
day’s ardent desire to escape from 
trade, and to devote himself to the 
service of science, prompted him to 
write to Sir Humphry Davy, and 
at the same time to send to him the 
notes he had taken of his lectures, 
fairly written out in a quarto volume. 
Davy’s answer and whole conduct 
on the occasion was kind and con- 
siderate; and early in the ensuing 
year (1813) Faraday was appointed 
assistant in the laboratory of the 
Royal Institution. The entry of his 
appointment stands in the minute 
book of the managers under date of 
March ist 1813, as thus:—‘ Sir 
Humphry Davy has the honour to 
inform the managers that he has 
found a person who is desirous to 
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occupy the situation in the Institu- 
tion lately filled by William Payne. 
His name is Michael Faraday. He 
is a youth of twenty-two years of 
age. As far as Sir H. Davy has 
been able to observe or ascertain, 
he appears well fitted for the situ- 
ation. His habits seem good, his 
disposition active and cheerful, and 
his manner intelligent. He is will- 
ing to engage himself on the same 
‘terms as those given to Mr. Payne, 
at the time of quitting the Iustitu- 
tion.” These were 25s. a week, with 
two rooms at the top of the house. 

About this time also Faraday 
joined the City Philosophical Soci. 
ety, which he has himself described 
as consisting of thirty or forty per- 
sons, who met weekly for discus- 
sion and mutual instruction—‘ very 
moderate in its pretensions, and 
most valuable to the members in its 
results.’ A few members of this 
society also used to meet for several 
years on Saturday nights in Fara- 
day’s room at the Royal Institution 
to improve each other in pronunci- 
ation and the construction of lan- 
guage, and of this he says, that ‘the 
discipline was very sturdy, the re- 
marks very plain and open, and the 
results most valuable.’ 

The letters to his friend Abbott 
continued, and there are some of 
peculiar interest under date of June 
1813, which show Faraday occu- 
pied with thoughts about lectures 
and lecturing, and all the requisites 
to be considered of shape, ventila- 
tion, &c., in the lecture-room, as 
well as the subjects most fit to be 
lectured on and the best manner of 
dealing with them, and the way in 
which apparatus and experiments 
should be employed. Upon all 
these points he dwells and enters 
into details, which can only appear 
trivial to those who do not reflect 
how much success depends upon 
minute and careful attention to 
them. Nothing can be more valu- 
able than the remarks contained in 
these letters, or more worth the 
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study of any one desirous of attain- 
ing distinction as a lecturer. When 
Faraday wrote them, he alluded to 
himself apologetically as ‘one who 
is entirely unfit for such an office 
himself, and who does not even 
pretend to any of the requisites for 
it;’ but, he added, ‘If I am unfit 
for it, ’tis evident that I have yet to 
learn, and how learn better than by 
the observation of others? If we 
never judge at all, we shall never 
judge right ; and it is far better to 
learn to use our mental powers 
(though it take a whole life for the 
purpose ) than to leave them buried in 
idleness a mere void.’ The young 
assistant in the laboratory, who thus 
modestly judged of himself, lived 
to become in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution the highest ex- 
ample of what a lecturer should be, 
and to fulfil in his own lectures 
every precept which he had in these 
letters laid down as necessary to be 
observed. 

In the autumn of the same year 
in which be first went to Albemarle 
Street, Faraday accompanied Sir 
Humphry Davy to the Continent 
as his philosophical assistant and 
amanuensis. He was absent with 
him for a year and a half, until 
April 1815, and kept a journal of 
his residence and travels in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Tyrol. 
The journal is thoroughly fresh and 
original, full of attachment to the 
home-friends he had left, and it 
gives his own impressions of what 
he saw, repeating no commonplace 
remarks, and avoiding all affecta- 
tion. Sir H. Davy and his com- 
panion were allowed to land in 
France and remain in it, by special 
permission of the French Govern- 
ment, accorded in the interests of 
science, although the two countries 
were then at war. England indeed 
has always had to acknowledge the 
generosity of her great neighbour 
whenever the cause of science has 
been in question. Not many months 
after the death of the distinguished 
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English philosopher, whose landing 
in France as a young man was thus 
generously allowed, a street in Paris 
was named in his honour, and the 
‘Rue Faraday’ exists in the French 
capital, while nothing of the kind, 
so far as we are aware, has yet been 
done in London. To the French 
philosophers also who were engaged 
in the same investigations as him- 
self, Dr. Young (Faraday’s prede- 
cessor at the Royal Institution) 
owed the recognition of the honour 
due to him in connection with the 
undulatory theory of light, after 
his pretensions had been cruelly 
and ignorantly crushed for a time 
in his own country by Brougham’s 
articles in the Edinburgh Review. 

The scientific interest of the visit 
to Paris chiefly consisted in the ex- 
periments made by Sir H. Davy 
upon iodine, then recently disco- 
vered, and not yet thoroughly ex- 
amined ; but the journal is also 
occupied with descriptions of all that 
was worth seeing and noting in 
Paris at that most notable time. 
After a stay of three’ months they 
went southwards, and a passage 
from this portion of Faraday’s diary 
will show how accessible the town- 
bred youth was to the beauties of 
nature, and how capable he was of 
describing them : 


This morning we left Paris, after a resi- 
dence in it of three months, and prepared 
ourselves for new objects and new scenes. 
The morning was fine, but very cold and 
frosty ; but on entering the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau we did not regret the severity of 
the weather, for I do not think I ever sawa 
more beautiful scene than that presented to 
us on the road. A thick mist which had 
fallen during the night, and which had 
scarcely cleared away, had by being frozen 
dressed every visible object in a garment of 
wonderful airiness and delicacy. Every 
small twig and every blade of herbage was 
encrusted by a splendid coat of hoar frost, 
the crystals of which in most cases ex- 
tended above half an inch. This circum- 
stance, instead of causing a sameness, as 
might have been expected, produced an 
endless variety of shapes and forms— 
openings in the foreground placed far-re- 
moved objects in view which, in the airy 
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dress and softened by distance, appeared as 
clouds fixed by the hands of an enchanter ; 
then rocks, hills, valleys, streams, and 
woods; then a milestone, a cottage, or 
human beings, came into the moving land- 
scape, and rendered it ever new and de- 
lightful. 

They passed on to Montpelier, Nice, 
Turin, and Genoa. At the last 
place experiments were made on 
torpedoes, with a view chiefly to 
ascertain if water could be decom- 
posed with animal electricity. At 
Genoa a thunderstorm is described, 
with all that power of accurate 
observation and eloquent, but not 
overcharged, language, which in 
after years used to chain the atten- 
tion and charm the ears as well as 
instruct the minds of Faraday’s 
lecture-room audiences : 


The weather as yet against our voyage, 
and in the afternoon a storm of thunder 
and lightning, and rain with water-spouts. 
A flash of lightning illuminated the room 
in which I was reading, and I then went 
out on the terrace to observe the weather. 
Looking towards the sea, I saw three water- 
spouts, all depending from the same stratum 
of clouds. I ran to the sea-shore on the 
outside of the harbour, hoping they would 
approach nearer, but that did not happen. 
A large and heavy stratum of dark clouds 
was advancing apparently across the field 
of view, in a westerly direction: from this 
stratum hung three water-spouts—one con- 
siderably to the west of me, another nearly 
before me, and the third eastward ; they 
were apparently at nearly equal distances 
from each other. The one to the west was 
rapidly dissolving, and in the same direction 
a very heavy shower of rain was falling, 
but whether in the same place, or nearer or 
more distant, I could not tell. Rain feil 
violently all the time at Genoa. The one 
before me was more perfect and distinct in 
its appearance. It consisted of an extended 
portion of cloud, very long and narrow, 
which projected, from the mass above, 
downward, in a slightly curved direction, 
towards the sea. This part of the cloud 
was well defined, having sharp edges, and 
at the lower part tapering to a point. It 
varied its direction considerably during the 
time that I observed it—sometimes becom- 
ing more inclined to the horizon, and some- 
times less; sometimes more curved, and at 
other times more direct. Beneath the pro- 
jetting cloud, and in a direction opposite 
to the point, the sea appeared violently 
agitated. At the distance it was from me 
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I could merely perceive a vast body of 
vapour rising in clouds from the water, 
and ascending to some height, but disap- 
pearing, as steam would do, long before it 
reached the point of the cloud. The elon- 
gated part apparently extended from the 
stratum about 2ths or jth of the distance 
between it and the water; but no distinct 
and visible connection, except in effect, 
could be perceived between the vapour of 
the sea and the extended cloud. Ap- 
pearances were exactly the same with the 
third water-spout. The first disappeared 
very quickly ; the second continued, after I 
saw it, about ten or twelve minutes, and 
the third fifteen or twenty minutes. They 
continued their progressive motion with the 
cloud during the whole time; and the third, 
before it disappeared, had advanced con- 
siderably—I should think ‘two or three 
miles. The destruction and dissolution of 
the water-spout seemed to proceed very 
rapidly when it had once commenced, and 
three or four minutes after the apparent 
commencement of decay it had entirely 
disappeared—the vapour, the sea, and the 
cloud diminishing in nearly equal propor- 
tions. They were situated much farther 
out at sea than I at first supposed—I should 
think five or six miles; and, of course, what 
I have here noted is merely a relation of 
the thing as it appeared to me, and is 
possibly very different from the real ‘truth. 
During the time I remained on the port or 
quay observing the water-spouts, a strong 
flash of lightning and a heavy peal of 
thunder proceeded from the same stratum 
of clouds. 


Then comes Florence, with more 
experiments on iodine, and. also on 
the combustion of the diamond 
made with the great combination 
of burning lenses preserved in the 
Academy there. In the first entry 
of the journal, under the date of 
Rome, Faraday records a visit to 
the workshop of a bookbinder, and 
the English craftsman pronounces 
against the way in which his former 
profession was carried on — ‘ with 
very little skill, neither strength nor 
elegance being attained.’ From 
Rome, too, he wrote to his mother— 
‘the first and last thing in my mind 
is England, home, and friends. It is 
the point to which my thoughts still 
ultimately tend, and the goal to 
which, looking over intermediate 
things, my eyes are still directed.’ 
And he gives a rapid enumeration 
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of all the things he had seen, ending 
with— 


Tell B. I have crossed the Alps and the 
Apennines; I have been at the Jardin des 
Plantes; at the museum arranged by Buffon; 
at the Louvre, among the chefs-d'euvre of 
sculpture and the masterpieces of painting ; 
at the Luxembourg palace,amongst Rubens’ 
works; that I have seen aGLOWWORM!!! 
water-spouts, torpedo, the museum at the 
Academy del Cimento, as well at St. Peter’s, 
and some of the antiquities here, and a 
vast variety of things far too numerous to 
enumerate. 


The distinction still retained for 
the glowworm, which the journal 
records him as having seen within 
three or four days after his landi:.gin 
France, is a touch of love for simple 
nature which must not pass un- 
observed. 

The elder philosopher and his 
disciple went on to Naples, where 
they saw and studied Vesuvius, 
which is well described in the 


journal, and then to Geneva, and 
again to Florence and Rome, by 
way of Munich, the Tyrol, and 


Venice. 

Faraday, throughout his letters 
and journals of this tour, is grateful 
for the great advantages he enjoyed 
from the lessons and conversation 
of Sir Humphry Davy, but there 
were some inconveniences arising 
from a disregard of the position he 
was entitled to occupy. Rather, 
however, than embarrass Davy and 
lose the advantages of accompany- 
ing him, Faraday consented, in the 
first instance, as a temporary ar- 
rangement, to do some few things 
which were out of his agreement. 
Bad temper and vulgar pride on the 
part of Lady Davy aggravated mat- 
ters, and these annoyances seem for 
a moment to have diverted Faraday 
from his intention of pursuing 
science, so that more than once he 
was on the point of returning home 
alone, and in one letter to Abbott 
he even speaks of returning to his 
old profession as a bookseller. 

During the second visit to Rome 
the Carnival was going on, and ac- 
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counts of experiments on new com- 
pounds of chlorine occur along with 
mention of visits to masked balls 
in a domino, and on one occasion of 
especial mirth, in a nightgown and 
nightcap. Again they went to 
Naples, and from thence returned 
rapidly to England. 

In May 1815, Faraday was once 
more at the Royal Institution, with 
the somewhat improved salary of 
thirty shillings a week; and from 
this time there was no fear of his 
losing the advantage he had gained 
from his own genius and industry, 
and from his association with Davy, 
or of science losing that of Fara- 
day’s transference to her service. 
He continued to see much of Davy 
at the Institution, and upon their 
relations at this time Dr. Bence 
Jones remarks : 


The care with which Faraday has pre- 
served every note-book and manuscript 
of Davy’s at the Royal Institution, the 
remarks regarding Davy in his letters, the 
earnestness of his praise of Davy’s scientific 
work, show that he fully acknowledged all 
the debts which he owed to his master. 
But, with all his genius, Davy was hurt by 
his own success. He had very. little self- 
control, and but little method and order. 
He gave Faraday every opportunity of 
studying the example which was set before 
him during the journey abroad, and during 
their constant intercourse in the laboratory 
of the Royal Institution; and Faraday has 
been known to say that the greatest of all 
his great advantages was that he had a 
model to teach him what he should avoid. 


From this point onwards Dr. 
Bence Jones marshals the history 
of Faraday’s life year by year, and 
under the heads of the lectures he 
gave, the entries made in his com- 
mon-place book, and his publica- 
tions and letters. His earliest lec- 
tures were given at the City Philo- 
sophical Society. They remain as 
he wrote them out for delivery, and 
show how deeply he had then 
thought of the relations of matter 
and force, and on the necessity for not 
considering the separate branches of 
experimental philosophy otherwise 
than as parts of one great whole, 
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which must mutually illustrate each 
other, and ultimately be treated as 
such. The fifth of these lectures 
ends with an admirable passage ; 
which, indeed, might serve as a 
portrait of his future self:—‘ The 
philosopher should be a man willing 
to listen to every suggestion, but 
determined to judge for himself. 
He should not be biassed by appear- 
ances; have no favourite hypo- 
thesis ; be of no school ; and in doc- 
trine have no master. He should 
not be a respecter of persons but of 
things. Truth should be his primary 
object. If to these qualities be 
added industry, he may indeed hope 
to walk within the veil of the temple 
ofnature.’ In this year, too (1816), 
Faraday’s first scientific paper ap- 
peared in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, then edited by Mr. Brande, 
and in which he was afterwards a 
frequent writer. His occupations 


increased ; he attended lectures on 
oratory in order to improve his own 
delivery ; and the pressure of work 


seems to have left little time for 
continuing his correspondence with 
friends. 

A paper read by Faraday in 1818, 
at the City Philosophical Society, 
and entitled ‘Observations on the 
Inertia of Mind,’ contains the fol- 
lowing fine remarks: 


We are by our nature progressive. 

We are placed by our Creator in a certain 
state of things, resulting from the pre-exist- 
ence of society, combined with the laws of 
nature. Here we commence our existence, 
our earthly career. The extent before us is 
long, and he who reaches furthest in his 
time has best done his duty, and has most 
honour. The goal before us is perfection : 
always within sight, but too far distant to 
be reached. Like a point in the utmost 
verge of perspective, it seems to recede be- 
fore us, and we find as we advance that the 
distance far surpasses our conception of it. 
Still, however, we are not deceived ; each 
step we move repays abundantly the exer- 
tion made, and the more eager our race the 
more novelties and pleasure we obtain. 

Some there are who, on this plain of 
human life, content themselves with that 
which their predecessors put into their 
possession, and they remain idle and inac- 
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tive on the spot where nature has dropped 
them; others exist who can well enjoy the 
advantages in advance, but are too idle to 
exert themselves for their possession—and 
these are well punished for the envy which 
their very sensibility and sentient powers 
engendered within them at sight of the 
success of others; a third set are able and 
willing to advance in knowledge, but they 
must be led; and but few attain to the 
distinguished honour of being first on the 
plain, and of taking the lead of their 
generation, of the age, and of the world. 


Through 1819, there was a con- 
tinuance of scientific work, com- 
prising a remarkable lecture on the 
Forms of Matter; and Faraday’s 
summer relaxation took the shape 
of a walking tour in Wales, the 
notes of which form very pleasant 
reading—full of beautiful descrip- 
tions of scenery and atmospheric 
effects, and with an _ occasional 
sprinkle of humour which is ex- 
tremely delightful. 

The year 1820 brought with it 
the advent of the crowning felicity 
of Faraday’s life. He became en- 
gaged to his future wife Sarah, the 
daughter of Mr. Barnard, of Pater- 
noster Row, and the letters and 
journals of this period thoroughly 
illustrate (as might be expected) 
the loving and loyal nature of the 
man, and the union of diffidence 
with self-reliance, which was ever 
conspicuous in his character. 

In May 1821, Faraday was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the house 
and laboratory of the Royal Insti- 
tution, with rooms to which he 
could bring home a wife. And ac- 
cordingly in June the marriage took 
place in all quiet and simplicity. 
He wrote to a friend—‘ There will 
be no bustle, no noise, no hurry 
occasioned even in one day’s pro- 
ceeding. In externals, that day will 
pass like all others, for it is in the 
heart that we expect and look for 
pleasure.’ The day was to be con- 
sidered ‘ just like any other day.’ 

A great deal of Faraday’s time 
was at this period occupied by ex- 
periments on alloys of steel carried 
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on in conjunction with Stodart, the 
surgical instrument maker; but 
without any results of enduring 
value ; and the position he was ac- 
quiring in the scientific world of 
Europe is shown by his correspon- 
dence with Prof. De la Rive, of 
Geneva, to whom he was now in 
the habit of communicating his 
labours. At home, however, he was 
exposed to a grave annoyance—the 
only one of the kind in his career 

which proves his rising fame, never 
long seen in this world without at- 
tendant jealousy. 1t was no less than 
a charge of distinct dishonesty in 
appropriating the work of another, 
and Faraday was, and knew himself 
to be, the last man capable of such 
conduct. Dr. Wollaston was the per- 
son alleged to have been injured, and 
the experiments said to have been 
unfairly made and claimed related 
to electro-magnetic rotation, the 
possibility of which had been first 
started by him. The moment Fara- 
day heard rumours ‘affecting his 
honour and honesty,’ he sought an 
interview with Wollaston, and 
wrote a manly and respectful let- 
ter to him, to ask for it. To this 
came a very frigid and supercilious 
reply, but granting the desired 
meeting; and two or three times 
Wollaston came to see the experi- 
ments of Faraday, who had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the results 
which he had failed himself to ob- 
tain. Afterwards Sir Humphry Davy 
desired Faraday to assert for himself 
the claim of having made the first 
actually successful experiment. This 
ought to have ended the matter. 
Nevertheless, when Faraday’s name 
came on for election by the Royal 
Society it was revived : Davy joined 
in opposing him, with a private 
jealousy of his own, about the con- 
densing of gases ; and he had to go 
through the work of satisfying Wol- 
laston’s friends of the rectitude of 
his conduct. Faraday was in effect 
all but unanimously elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, but the pas- 
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sage is an ugly one in the personal 
history of English science. 

In 1827 Faraday delivered his 
first course of lectures in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, 
the subject being Chemical Philo- 
sophy, and in the same year gave a 
long course on the philosophy and 
practice of chemical manipulation 
at the London Institution, and at 
the end of the year he gave in 
Albemarle Street the first set of 
those Christmas lectures, adapted 
to a juvenile audience, which for so 
many years afterwards continued 
to draw together crowds of delighted 
young philosophers. At this time 
also were commenced the experi- 
ments in the manufacture of optical 
glass carried on under Faraday’s 
superintendence for the Royal So- 
ciety, in furnaces especially erected 
for the purpose at the Institution. It 
was to assist in this matter that the 
faithful Anderson, so long familiar 
to the frequenters of Faraday’s 
lectures, was first engaged. These 
experiments, like those on steel, led 
to no directly useful result, but 
some of the glass then made _ be- 
came afterwards of vast importance 
as an instrument in Faraday’s sub- 
sequent diamagnetic and magneto- 
optical researches. 

Honorary distinctions and em- 
ployments were now flowing in, 
and Faraday was offered the Pro- 
fessorship of Chemistry at University 
College. He declined it in a letter 
to Dr. Lardner, in terms which 
show how much more the love of 
science, and feelings of personal 
attachment weighed with him, than 
his own interests: 


You will remember, from the conversa- 
tion which we have had together, that 1 
think it a matter of duty and gratitude on 
my part to do what I can for the good of 
the Royal Institution in the present at- 
tempt to establish it firmly. The Institu- 
tion has been a source of knowledge and 
pleasure to me for the last fourteen years, 
and though it does not puy me in salary 
for what I xow] strive to do for it, yet 
J possess the kind feelings and good-will 
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of its authorities and members, and all the 
privileges it can grant or I require; and, 
moreover, I remember the protection it has 
afforded me during the past years of my 
scientific life. These circumstances, with 
the thorough conviction that it is a useful 
and valuable establishment, and the strong 
hopes that exertions will be followed with 
success, have decided me in giving at least 
two years more to it, in the belief that after 
that time it will proceed well, into -what- 
ever hands it may pass. 


In 1829 Faraday accepted the 
appointment of Lecturer at the 
Royal Academy, Woolwich, which 
he long continued to fill. Turning 
then from his scientific and public 
progress to his private hours, 
charming recollections of domestic 
enjoyment occur in this part of the 
life. Boyish games with his wife’s 
youngest brother, George Barnard 
the artist, in which Faraday gene- 
rally excelled them all—acted cha- 
rades—readings of Shakespeare and 
Scott, Byron and Coleridge; some 
snatches of country life, thoroughly 
enjoyed—for he did everything 


thoroughly—constant sympathy and 
kindness for those connected with 
and dependent on him—all making 
up a picture of the leisure hours of 
a philosopher upon which it is very 


pleasing to dwell. The Electrical 
Researches will always be the 
chief and most magnificent monu- 
ment of Faraday’s scientific labours. 
Commencing in 1831, when he was 
in the full maturity of strength and 
power, they went forward until 
failing health compelled him to 
discontinue them, but not until he 
had established in the opinion of 
persons most competent to judge, 
the right to be considered the 
greatest experimental philosopher 
the world has ever seen. By this 
wonderful series of observations and 
reasoning he established the identity 
of the variously produced kinds of 
electricity and of magnetism, and 
made great strides towards connect- 
ing with them the forces which we 
know under the names of light, heat, 
and chemical action. His earliest 
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and his last experiments, separated 
by an interval of forty years, had 
for their object to establish a re- 
lation between electric forces and 
light, endeavouring to show that a 
properly prepared ray of light 
could be immediately acted upon 
and altered in its essential pro- 
perties by being exposed to them. 
If he failed to establish his long- 
cherished hopes and aspirations on 
this point, he did not fail to create 
a philosophy of these forces gene- 
rally, and to deduce from his theories 
and experiments practical results of 
the vastest importance. The electric 
telegraph, and all the many appli- 
cations of electricity and magnetism 
to the arts and manufactures of the 
world are due to Faraday, and with- 
out his thought and labour the 
material advantages now enjoyed 
by mankind in the command of 
these forces, and their employment 
in the daily services of life, would 
be immeasurably less than they 
are. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible to describe in short 
compass the history and stages of 
this triumphant progress of dis- 
covery, chronicled as it was by 
Faraday himself in a series of com- 
munications, extending over many 
years, to the Royal Society, and 
numbered in consecutive paragraphs 
from first to last. Admirable sum- 
maries of the contents of the papers 
have been given by Professor Tyndall, 
the worthy successor of Faraday at 
the Royal Institution, in his valu- 
able work published in 1868, and 
entitled Faraday as a Discoverer. 
Dr. Bence Jones has done well in 
transferring these to his own pages, 
but it would be useless to attempt 
any further condensation. It must 
suffice to name only the three great 
discoveries of ‘ magneto-electricity,’ 
‘voltaic induction,’ and ‘ definite 
electro-chemical decomposition.’ 

In 1832, Faraday’s salary at the 
Institution (then itself in struggling 
circumstances), was no more than 
1ool. a year, with his apartments, 
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coals, and candles; but in the fol- 
lowing year this income was doubled 
by his appointment as first Profes- 
sor under Mr. Fuller’s endowment 
of a new chair of chemistry. Such 
were the magnificent allowances of 
such a man as Faraday, in the 
wealthiest metropolis of the world, 
and in the enlightened nineteenth 
century! Three years later his 
pecuniary means were much in- 
creased by receiving a scientific 
pension of 300/. from the Crown. 
The circumstances under which this 
was at first offered and refused and 
finally accepted, were remarkable 
and altogether honourable to Fara- 
day. Sir Robert Peel had intimated 
his wish to confer such a pension, 
and the offer was communicated 
through Sir James South, to whom 
Faraday wrote in the April of 
1835 : 

‘I hope you will not think that I am un- 
conscious of the good you meant me, or 
undervalue your great exertions for me, 
when I say that I cannot accept a pension 
whilst I am able to work for my living. Do 
not from this draw any sudden conclusion 
that my opinions are such and such. I 
think that Government is right in reward- 
ing and sustaining science. I am willing 
to think, since such approbation has been 
intended me, that my humble exertions 
have been worthy, and I think that scien- 
tific men are not wrong in accepting the 
pensions; but still I may not take a pay 
which is not for services performed whilst 
I am able to live by my labours.’ 

This refusal he afterwards modified, 
and in October of the same year he 
had an interview with Lord Mel- 
bourne, then become Prime Minister, 
onthe subject. On this occasion Lord 
Melbourne unfortunately observed 
that the whole system of giving 
pensions to literary and scientific 
persons was a piece of humbug. 
Science was then held in less 
esteem by politicians and persons 
of fashion than it is even now ; but 
it is probable that Lord Melbourne 
intended by his remark nothing 
offensive to scientific and literary 
men as a body, and still less to 
Faraday as an individual ; but meant 
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rather to intimate that the system 
of pensions had been used by his 
political predecessors with a view 
to acquiring popularity, rather than 
from any honest conviction of its 
propriety and justice. It was 
enough however to rouse in Faraday 
all his original dislike to the pen- 
sion ; and he wrote the same day to 
Lord Melbourne : 


My Lord,—The conversation with which 
your Lordship honoured me this afternoon, 
including, as it did, your Lordship’s opinion 
of the general character of the pensions 
given of late to scientific persons, induces 
me respectfully to decline the favour which 
I believe your Lordship intends for ‘me ; for 
I feel that I could not, with satisfaction to 
myself, accept at your Lordship’s hands 
that which, though it has the form of ap- 
probation, is of the character which your 
Lordship so pithily applied to it. 

Sir James South lived at Kensing- 
ton, and his neighbours at Holland 
House kindly interested themselves 
in the matter. William IV. heard 
of it, and Lord Melbourne found he 
had made ablunder. Faraday was 


asked what he would require of 
Lord Melbourne to induce him to 
change his mind and accept the 


pension. He replied with equal in- 
dependence and dignity—‘ I should 
require from his lordship what I 
have no right or reason to expect 
that he would grant—a written 
apology for the words he permitted 
himself to use to me,’ and on this 
being conveyed to Lord Melbourne, 
Faraday received such aletter as one 
gentleman should write to another 
after a misunderstanding—such a 
letter, in short, as no one was better 
able to write than Lord Melbourne, 
and no one more worthy to read 
than Faraday. The explanation 
was accepted as generously as it 
was given, and the offered pension 
was taken ‘with pleasure and with 
pride.’ 

In 1836 Faraday was appointed 
scientific adviser to the Trinity 
House, a post he held for thirty years, 
and in which he was succeeded by 
Professor Tyndall. In this duty, as 
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always, he worked with vigour, 
regularity, and zeal, bringing his 
experience and knowledge to the 
improvement of light-houses in all 
their essentials and details. 

To accomplish his most impor- 
tant work of electrical research, 
Faraday had gradually to relinquish 
other occupations and amusements, 
A tabular statement drawn up by 
himself exhibits how, one by one, 
between the years 1834 and 1841, 
various things were given up. Pro- 
fessional business as a scientific 
witness in courts of justice, to- 
gether with other lucrative public 
and private scientific employment, 
was the first to go, and along with 
these all dining-out invitations were 
declined. Then followed many 
morning lectures, and the reprint- 
ing of his book on chemical 
manipulation. Then for three 


days in the week he saw no one— 
other morning lectures were aban- 
doned, and finally his juvenile 
lectures, and Friday evenings, upon 
which the prosperity of the Royal 


Institution depended, to which he 
clung as long as health permitted 
him, sacrificing, as has been men- 
tioned, his own profit and pleasures 
first, and the interests of others 
last. 

But notwithstanding all these 
remissions the overworked ma- 
chinery of Faraday’s brain came 
after a time to require perfect rest. 
For four years the experimental re- 
searches in electricity were discon- 
tinued. For one whole year he did 
nothing, and during three months 
sought absolute relaxation and 
change in Switzerland. The journal 
of this tour of 1841 is like all he 
wrote, most interesting, and full of 
pleasant and instructive reading. 
All his writings indeed show that 
if Faraday had followed literature 
instead of science, he might have 
attained a high place as a writer. 
His style is excellent, his language 
thoroughly good English, and his 
descriptions never overwrought. 
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He wrote thus at the Wengern 
Alp: 


We now heard an avalanche, and hastened 
our steps. We came into a wood—most 
picturesque. Pines were blown down and 
crossed our path, and we wondered how 
mules could ever pass along it. We came 
on to a rising ground on the top of a deep 
precipitous glen or chasm, and saw opposite 
to us the sources of the Silberhorn, the 
Jungfrau, and other wonderful summits 
which here rose before us, and sent down 
continually great streams of water rushing 
down in every form of full, and every now 
and then thundering avalanches. The sound 
of these avalanches is exceedingly fine and 
solemn. It is the sound of thunder known 
to be caused by a fall of terrestrial matter, 
and conveys the idea of irresistible force. 
To the sight the avalanche is at this dis- 
tance not terrible but beautiful. Rarely is 
it seen at the commencement, but the ear 
tells first of something strange happening, 
and then looking, the eye sees a falling 
cloud of snow, or else what was a moment 
before a cataract of water changed into a 
tumultuous and heavily waving rush of snow, 
ice, and fluid, which, as it descends through 
the air, looks like water thickened, but as 
it runs over the inclined surfaces of the 
heaps below, moves heavily like paste, 
stopping and going as the mass behind ac- 
cumulates or is dispersed. 


Again, at the Giessbach : 


This most beautiful fall consists of a fine 
river which passes by successive steps down 
a very deep precipice into the lake. In 
some of these steps there is a clear leap of 
water of 100 feet or more, in others most 
beautiful combinations of leap, cataract, and 
rapid, the finest rocks occurring at the sides 
and bed of thetorrent. In one part a bridge 
passes over it. In another a cavern and a 
path occur under it. To-day every fall was 
foaming from the abundance of water, and 
the current of wind brought down by it was 
in some parts almost too strong to stand 
against. The sun shone brightly, and the 
rainbows seen from various points were very 
beautiful. One at the bottom of a fine but 
furious fall was very pleasant: there it re- 
mained motionless whilst the gusts and 
clouds of spray swept furiously across its 
place and were dashed against the rock. It 
looked like a spirit strong in faith and sted- 
fast in the midst of the storm of passions 
sweeping across it, and though it might 
fude and revive, still it held on to the rock 
as in hope and giving hope, and the very 
drops which in the whirlwind of their fury 
seemed as if they would carry all away were 
made to revive it and give it greater beauty. 
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The change of air and scene with 
cessation from work had their due 
effect. In a few weeks Faraday 
was walking thirty miles a day, and 
he completely enjoyed what he 
calls ‘the luxury of mental idleness,’ 
a luxury to which indeed he had 
all his life been unaccustomed. On 
returning to London Faraday re- 
sumed his usual occupations, and 
in 1844 accompanied Sir Charles 
Lyell (then Mr. Lyell) to the scene 
of the disastrous Haswell Colliery 
explosion, to assist in reporting to 
Government on the causes of the 
accident. A graphic and character- 
istic account of what took place has 
been supplied by Sir Charles Lyell : 


Faraday undertook the charge with much 
reluctance, but no sooner had he accepted 
it than he seemed to be quite at home in his 
new vocation. He was seated near the 
coroner, and cross-examined the witnesses 
with as much talent, skill, and self-posses- 
sion as if he had been an old practitioner at 
the bar. We spent eight hours not without 
danger, in exploring the galleries where the 
chief loss of life had been incurred. Among 
other questions, Faraday asked in what way 
they measured the rate at which the current 
of air flowed in the mine. An inspector 
took a small pinch of gunpowder out of a 
box, as he might have taken a pinch of 
snuff, and allowed it to fall gradually 
through the flame of a candle which he held 
in the other hand. His companion, with a 
watch, marked the time the smoke took 
going a certain distance. Faraday admitted 
that this plan was sufficiently accurate for 
their purpose ; but, observing the somewhat 
careless manner in which they handled their 
powder, he asked where they kept it. They 
said they kept it in a bag, the neck of which 
was tied up tight. ‘But where,’ said he, 
‘do you keep the bag?’ ‘ You are sitting 
on it,’ was the reply; for they had given 
this soft and yielding seat, as the most com- 
fortable one at hand, to the commissioner. 
He sprang up on his feet, and, in a most 
animated and expressive style, expostulated 
with them for their carelessness, which, as 
he said, was especially discreditable to those 
who should be setting an example of vigi- 
lance and caution to others who were hourly 
exposed to the danger of explosions. . . . 
Hearing that a subscription had been opened 
for the widows and orphans of the men who 
had perished by the explosion, I found, on 
inquiry, that Faraday had already contri- 
buted largely. On speaking to him on the 
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subject, he apologised for having done so 
without mentioning it to me, saying that he 
did not wish me to feel myself called upon 
to subscribe because he had done so. 


A second epoch of electrical re- 
search now commenced, and may be 
said to have lasted for ten years. 
It comprised the experiments or 
the influence of magnetism on pola- 
rised light, to which allusion has 
already “been made, and those on 
the universal magnetism of matter 
and atmospheric magnetism: and 
he continued to work in the belief 
that all the differently manifested 
forms of the known forces of matter, 
including gravity itself, have a com- 
mon origin, and are sorelated and in- 
terdependent as to be mutually con- 
vertible, and to have equivalents of 
power in their action. No one has 
done more than Faraday to advance 
these views—to prove by experi- 
ment the similar speculations of the 
earliest philosophers—and to pass 
them onwards to posterity with the 
stamp upon them of his own great 
intellect. 

We must pass over many years 
during which was performed a vast 
variety of scientific work—original 
investigations of different kinds— 
constant lectures on a marvellous 
number of subjects of novelty and 
interest—and important communi- 
cations in papers sent to the Royal 
Society. When the follies of table- 
turning and spirit-rapping first 
began, it was Faraday’s famous 
letter to the Times, and the inven- 
tion of a simple but ingenious little 
piece of apparatus, which gave sen- 
sible persons the best means of re- 
futing them. Much good was thus 
done, -although no doubt the philo- 
sopher’s s time was to some extent 
thrown away, for it must be remem- 
bered that— 


The right to be a cussed fool 
Is safe from all devices human, 


as is said by the bard of the Bigelow 
Papers. In writing to his friend 
Schénbein on this matter, Faraday 
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gave his own opinions more strongly 
than in the public papers : 


I have not been at work except in turn- 
ing the tables upon the table-turners, nor 
should I have done that, but that so many 
inquiries poured in upon me, that I thought 
it better to stop the in-pouring flood by let- 
ting all know at once what my views and 
thoughts were. What a weak, credulous, 
incredulous, unbelieving, superstitious, bold, 
frightened, what a ridiculous world ours is, 
as far as concerns the mind of man. How 
full of inconsistencies, contradictions, and 
absurdities it is. I declare that, taking 
the average of many minds that have re- 
cently come before me (and apart from that 
spirit which God has placed in each), and 
accepting for a moment that average as a 
standard, I should far prefer the obedience, 
affections, and instinct of a dog before it. 
Do not whisper this, however, to others. 
There is One above who worketh in all 
things, and who governs even in the midst 
of that misrule to which the tendencies and 
powers of men are so easily perverted. 


The happiness of the later years 
of Faraday’s life was much increased 
by the Queen’s considerate gift to 
him of a residence at Hampton 
Court. It put him in possession of 
a permanent country home within 
easy reach of London, to which he 
could retire at any time for quiet 
and relaxation. His latest labours 
consisted in proving by experiment, 
whether the magneto-electrie light 
—one of his greatest discoveries— 
could be adapted for practical use 
in light-houses. He chose with his 
usual sense of duty to undertake 
the whole responsibility of deciding 
this point, and Dr. Bence Jones 
does not hesitate to say that frequent 
journeys to visit light-houses on 
the coast, and night excursions in 
the Channel during winter, when 
seventy years old, were remote 
causes of his last illness. 

In 1857 the highest position which 
can in this country be conferred 
upon one scientific man by others, 
became vacant on the death of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, and Faraday was 
begged to accept the Presidentship 
of the Royal Society. It was ur- 
gently pressed upon him, as condu- 
cive to the best interests of science, 
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but he thought ‘fit to decline it. The 
history of English science affords 
one parallel instance, when early in 
the last century the same honour 
was refused by Robert Boyle, who, 
of very different social origin, had 
much of Faraday’s nobleness and 
simplicity of nature, qualities not 
belonging to the accident of birth, 
but to the man. Boyle was emi- 
nent for his piety, as well as for his 
devotion to science, and much of 
Burnet’s character of him is so ap- 
plicable to Faraday, as to be appro- 
priately here quoted : 

‘He had brought his mind to 
such a freedom that he was not apt 
to be imposed on ; and his modesty 
was such that he did not dictate to 
others: but proposed his own sense 
with a due and decent distrust, and 
was ever very ready to hearken to 
what was suggested to him by 
others. When he differed from any, 
he expressed himself in so humble 
and obliging a way that he never 
treated things or persons with 
neglect, and I never heard that he 
offended any one person in his whole 
life by any part of his demeanour.’ 

The laboratory note-books of 
1859 exhibit Faraday continuing 
his speculations on the converti- 
bility of forces, and contain many 
suggestions for experiments to prove 
a connection between gravity and 
electricity: and he actually did 
make experiments on the subject 
by raising and lowering heavy 
weights at the clock-tower of the 
palace at Westminster and else- 
where. No positive results were 
obtained ; but the history of these 
and so many other experiments 
leading to no immediate advance, 
is useful if only to show the enor- 
mous amount of unproductive work 
that had to be done by Faraday, 
and must be undertaken by any one 
equally diligent and conscientious 
in the pursuit of truth. The grains 
of pure gold have to be washed from 
tons of refuse, and the treasures of 
philosophy are not found as easily 
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as the cock found the jewel ; neither 
indeed, as the cock thought in the 
fable, are things so easily found 
often of value to the finder. 

Faraday contrived to give the 
juvenile lectures at Christmas, as 
well as Friday evenings in Albemarle 
Street, to the great delight of his 
audiences and to the great advantage 
of the Royal Institution. As a lec- 
turer he was now perhaps seen at his 
best. To lecture well had been one 
of his earliest aspirations; and by 
constant pains and long experience 
he had now attained a power over 
his hearers which it is almost 
impossible fully to describe. He 
addressed the heart as well as the 
mind ; his voice was persuasive and 
musical; his face was radiant with 
intelligence, and it may be added 
with affection; for he loved his 
audiences as much as they learned 
to love him, and they would leave 
the theatre elevated in feeling, as 
well as instructed in knowledge. 
To an application from a publisher 
to be allowed to bring out one of 
his courses of lectures on his own 
terms, he replied that he could not 
spare time to prepare them for pub- 
lication, ‘for money is no tempta- 
tion tome. In fact, I have always 
loved science more than money; and 
because my occupation is almost 
entirely personal, I cannot afford to 
get rich.’ The last of Faraday’s 
juvenile courses was at the end of 
1860, on the chemical history of a 
candle. 

In the next year he gave two 
Friday evening discourses ; but the 
end of his labours was drawing 
near, and he now formally resigned 
the Christmas lectures. His last 
experimental researches were in 
1862, when he tried the effect of 
magnetic action upon the luminous 
spectra of various bodies, and in 
June of this year he gave his last 
Friday evening. 

Before the Public School Com- 
missioners Faraday contended, in 
reply to their questions, for the 
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-admission of the teaching of na- 
tural science into any course of in- 
struction claiming to be called 
liberal. In one of his answers he 
said: ‘I do think that the study of 
naturalscience is so glorious a school 
for the mind, that with the laws 
impressed on all created things by 
the Creator, and the. wonderful 
unity and stability of matter and 
the forces of matter, there cannot 
be a better school for the education 
of the mind.’ 

He lived to see the magneto- 
electric light, as adapted by Pro- 
fessor Holmes, established by the 
Trinity House on his recommenda- 
tion as a practical part of our light- 
house system, thus bringing the 
discoveries in his laboratory to bear 
upon one of the grandest and most 
useful objects of human endeavours, 
in ‘guiding the mariner across the 
dark and dreary waste of water.’ 
And so, if by this final devotion to 
the cause of humanity no less than 
of science, his life was shortened, it 
ended as it was wholly passed, for 
the good and service of others, and 
in disregard of self. In 1865, 
Faraday’s last work was done for 
the Trinity House, having served it 
for thirty years, and having given 
through it to the public not only 
the advantages of his noblest dis- 
coveries in the highest branches of 
physics, but having bestowed upon 
the department the same close at- 
tention to small details, which dis- 
tinguished him as superintendent 
of the house at the Royal Institu- 
tion. The great mind would descend 
from the early announcement to the 
managers of some new and impor- 
tant experiment, to the consideration 
of little points of household arrange- 
ment, and to them would be brought 
the same sense of duty, and the 
same desire to do the best thing in 
the best way, which distinguished 
him in larger matters. 

In this year, too, Faraday retired 
from active service at the Institu- 
tion, of which he had been the life, 
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the delight, and the sustaining 
centre for so many years. He was 
requested to take no further part in 
its affairs than might be agreeable 
to himself, but to continue his posi- 
tion and residence in the house. 
With entire resignation, and with 
the fullest Christian hope of passing 
to another and a better world, 
Faraday now expected the coming 
change. His latest letters breathe 
a spirit of deep and humble piety, 
high hope, and perfect love. Deaths 
around him seemed to help to pre- 
pare him for the calm and quiet 
contemplation of his own. 

On 25th August 1867, the good 
and illustrious life peacefully closed; 
and the memory only survives of 
one of whom his country and gene- 
ration have most to be proud. For 


whether as a philosopher, or in his 
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private relations, his character was 
of a rare and exalted kind. It was 
illustrated by the trust he put in 
facts, no less than by his power of 
imagination — by his truthfulness 
and kindness, no less than by his 
vast energy. Sir John Herschel has 
felicitously described him, in Ho- 
meric phrase, as the ‘ blameless 
prophet’ of British science ; and in 
all things he was indeed ‘ unspotted 
from the world.’ His life was per- 
vaded by a deep and humble reli- 
gious belief; it was trained to rule 
and order. Yet it was not without 
a due appreciation of wholesome 
enjoyment; it was a life of labour 
and of love ; of high aspirations and 
of daily duty and work; and it 
leaves a noble model which all must 
wish to imitate, but few can hope 
to be permitted to follow. 
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ANCIENT AND MEDLAVAL INDIA.! 


/J\HE peculiar pleasure taken by 

Americans, like Washington 
Irving and Hawthorne, in exploring 
the nooks and corners of England 
and re-attaching the threads of tra- 
dition which connect their new 
country with the old home in Eu- 
rope, might not inaptly be parallel- 
Jed for us Englishmen, by the in- 
terest of researches concerning the 
progenitors of our whole Aryan 
stock in Persia and India. While 
antiquarians of the earlier school 
have been disputing what propor- 
tions of our language, laws, religion 
and social customs are derived re- 
spectively from Saxons, Normans, 
Danes, Romans and Celts, the stu- 
dents of Zend and Sanscrit literature 
have been occupied in revealing to 
us an ancestry, behind all the an- 
cestries of which we had hitherto 
taken count; a primeval Home 
whence have come even the names 
of our closest relationships, and the 
fables and fairy-tales of our nurse- 
ries. Who would have dreamed 
heretofore that when an English 
parent spoke of his ‘daughter,’ he 
recalled, in that familiar word, the 
days, millenniums past, when the 
young maiden of the old Bactrian 
dwelling was ‘ she-who-mills-the- 
cows,’ evenas our legal term ‘spinster’ 
reverts to the comparatively recent 
time when it was her task to ‘spin’? 
Who that till lately told a child the 
heart-breaking tale of Llewellyn’s 
Dog, supposed that he was repeat- 
ing a legend familiar to men of our 
blood, who dwelt under the shadow 
of the Himalayas when busy Eng- 
land was a forest ? 

As yet the bearings of the great 
discoveries of Orientalists have been 
little apprehended. The innume- 
rable points at which they must 


eventually impinge on our opinions 
yet wait to be marked. Even their 
most obvious theological conse- 
quences have been but casually 
noticed in any work of importance. 
But the time has nearly arrived 
when such a mass of new truths 
cannot lie inactive in the minds of 
the cultivated classes, but must be- 
gin to leaven all our views on ety- 
mology, history, philology, art, 
literaturt and comparative theology. 
The share which the revived study 
of Greek at the Renaissance had in 
directing the movements of that 
great age, must in a certain partial 
degree have its parallel in the re- 
sults of the modern acquisition of 
Sanskrit. As one realm of Heathen- 
dom was rehabilitated then, and 
the devils with which mediaval 
imagination had peopled it vanished 
in the sunrise, so now another and 
yet wider field is conquered back 
from the kingdom of darkness te 
partake of our sympathies and widen 
our comprehension of human nature 
itself. A new world is given to the 
scholars of the day, and it will be 
hard if it does not in many ways 
‘redress the balance’ of the old. 

A singular contrast may be traced 
between the new science of Indo- 
Persian antiquity and that which a 
little preceded it, of Egyptology. 
In opening up Egypt to us, Belzoni, 
Champollion, Wilkinson, and Lep- 
sius gave us the material portion of 
a nation’s life. In expounding 
the Vedas and the Zend-Avesta, 
Jones and Wilson and Max Miiller 
and Haug and Westergaard have 
admitted us to the inner and 
spiritual part. The buildings and 
sculptures, the dress, utensils, toys, 
nay, the very bodies of the departed 
Egyptian race, all these the sands 


1 Ancient and Medieval India. By Mrs. Manning. Allen & Co., London, 1869, 2 vols. 
8yo. pp. 435 and 380. 
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of the Nile have given back. But 
except the enigmatical, half-compre- 
hensible ‘ Book of the Dead,’ and a 
few fragments from papyri, all the 
scholars who have used Champol- 
lion’s key to hieroglyphics have 
failed to present us with anything 
to be called even a specimen of 
Egyptian literature. Not merely is 
there no Iliad, no Ramayana of 
Africa, but not a single counterpart 
to a Pindaric Ode, or Vedic Hymn. 
Thus we know the Egyptians, even 
while their embalmed forms stand 
beside us in our studies, ohly as it 
were at second hand. We see what 
they did, and we infer what they 
were. But their hearts have never 
spoken to ours save in the touching 
cry of bereaved affection from a 
coffin-lid ; or in the awful symbols 
on some grand sarcophagus, point- 
ing like a dumb Job to death and 
judgment, and the faith that, over 
them both, Osiris the Redeemer 
liveth. 

In India all this isreversed. We 
have recovered the inner life of the 
nation, but not the outward. Here, 
in the real Juventus Mundi—that 
youth which had already waned, 
ere Homer sang or David pray: ed— 
here dwelt the poet-prophets of the 
Vedas, in whose hymns we may 
read to-day of hopes and fears and 
doubts and speculations which once 
filled the hearts and stirred the 
brains, whose dust has been scattered 
for ages to the four winds. Here 
we have no mummies with their 
parody of immortality ; no tombs 
stored with food and furniture and 
trinkets ; no mural pictures showing 
us every detail of the battles and 
the agriculture and the trades of 
the dead nation. But though we 
have not one tangible object belong- 
ing to them, we have learned the 
very words of the men who wandered 
by the banks of Indus three thou- 
sand years ago, and possessing those 
words we are truly nearer to them as 
intelligent beings than we can ever 
hope to be to Egyptian or Ninevite. 
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India then, that same India over 
which our flag is flying from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, is the 
field of literary research which 
offers the richest treasures yet to 
be explored. The Morning Land 
still keeps some of its dew, and it 
may yet be gathered fresh and sweet 
before the locust army of critics 
and commentators have made it 
their prey. 

A better devised book than the 
one we now purpose to notice it 
would not be easy to name. It 
aims to bring together within the 
compass of two goodly volumes a 
general bird’s-eye view of all that 
has been yet disinterred of Indian 
literature, with the revelations 
thereby afforded of life in the 
Peninsula from the earliest Vedic 
ages onwards. The incomparable 
industry of the authoress in col- 
lecting and sifting the materials 
for so great a work, is fully equalled 
by the judgment shown in their 
selection. There is no wading for 


the reader, through tedious or half- 


comprehensible passages, such as 
of course abound in the original 
Eastern books. The interesting and 
remarkable points in each old poem 
or story have been picked out, and 
the passages from remote works 
bearing on the same point collated ; 
insomuch that the reader can enjoy 
in a few hours the fruits which it 
would have cost him a dozen years 
of study to gather for himself. As 
to the original matter carrying on 
the thread of the work, we can only 
regret that the writer did not give 
us much more of it; for the obser- 
vations are always instructive, and 
often most suggestive and original. 
Great taste has also been shown in 
the selection of translations from 
various scholars, Wilson, Max 
Miiller, Goldstucker, Muir and 
others ; sometimes affording us real 
fragments of harmonious poetry, 
and again, when accuracy of inter- 
pretation is more to the purpose, 
giving us quaint little bits of ob- 
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vious literalism. In a word the 
book affords for Indian literature 
precisely the sort of museum which 
Dr. Gray desires the public collec- 
tions to supply for Natural History. 
Instead of crowded ranges of ob- 
jects good bad and indifferent over 
which the eye wanders and the 
mind wearies, we have a reasonable 
quantity of specimens carefully se- 
lected as the most characteristic and 
remarkable, some of them in the 
fullest glory which the taxidermist- 
translator can preserve ; and others, 
perhaps still more instructively, 
prepared as skeletons. The review 
of a book which is itself a vast Re- 
view must of necessity be the 
briefest epitome. Our object will 
be to obtain some general idea of 
the sort of treasures to be found in 
this cabinet of ‘ curiosities of lite- 
rature.’ 


Twelve centuries before the Chris- 
tian era is the latest date to which 
competent scholars assign the final 
compilation of the Rig- Veda Hymns 
in the shape wherein they now stand. 
During all the intervening ages the 
absolutely divine honours paid to 
the book throughout India—ho- 
nours far exceeding those which 
Jews, Moslems or Puritan Chris- 
tians have paid to their scriptures— 
have probably secured for us the 
well-nigh unchanged transmission 
of each venerable verse. Of course 
theage of the Rishis, or sacred poets, 
who were the authors of the hymns, 
must ascend considerably higher in 
point of antiquity than the recen- 
sion of their poems. To draw from 
their fragmentary allusions a picture 
of life as it then existed, is a task of 
great interest. 

In the first place, it seems the 
Vedic Aryans had long migrated 
from the northern cradle of their 
race, and were settled in the part 
of India which lies between the 
Indus and the Saraswati. M. de 
Saint-Martin has identified most 
of the seven rivers mentioned in the 
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Vedas as those of the Punjaub. 
Their enemies the Dasyus (literally 
‘Robbers,’ a dark race, and pro- 
bably the aborigines of the country) 
still infested their borders. They 
were given to agriculture, and used 
ploughs and carts drawn by oxen. 
They had roads, and caravanserais 
at distances along the roads. Metals 
were in common use, and gold coins 
called Nishkas were circulated. 
Gambling was a prevailing vice; 
several hymns alluding to it and 
deploring its results with those of 
intoxication. Women were not shut 
up in Zenanas, but appeared in 
public drawn in chariots, and are 
spoken of with tender affection. 
There is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of castes at this earliest period, 
but they appear in the time of the 
Yagur-Veda. Trade was already 
flourishing. In the Rig-Veda it is 
said that ‘Merchants desirous of gain 
crowd the great waters with their 
ships.’ Kings, and wealthy -men, 
were splendid in their habits, and 
the natural treasures of India were 
all discovered and used. Gold and 
gems were plentiful. Swift horses 
were highly estimated; the most 
precious of all sacrifices to the gods 
being the Aswamedha, or sacrifice 
of a horse. Elephants were tamed 
and greatly cherished; the god 
Indra being described in the Rig- 
Veda as invoked for their protection. 

The religion of these Aryans of 
the Vedic times is a subject far too 
large and complicated to be here 
properly treated. Some of the pas- 
sages of the sacred hymns throwing 
most light upon it were quoted in 
this Magazine (February 1868) from 
Prof. Max Miiller’s Chips and 
(June 1868) from Bunsen’s God in 
History. Our present author has 
drawn together a number of ex- 
tracts from various translations, 
enabling the reader to form con- 
siderable acquaintance with the 
curious variety of incipient theolo- 
gies and nascent philosophies which 
are bound up together even in the 
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first and oldest Veda. The prevail- 
ing principle of all seems to be, 
that while the Nature-gods, the 
Sky, Heaven, Fire, the Sun, the 
Dawn, &c., are all separately adored, 
the particular god who is invoked in 
any hymn is, for the time being, 
nearly always identified as supreme 
and universal. One god has many 
names, or sometimes bears the name 
of another; metaphysical ideas are 
deified; and, in a very prominent 
manner, Agni (or common domestic 
fire) is treated as theearthly repre- 
sentative of the Sun. Noble psalms 
of praise, and touching entreaties 
for the forgiveness of sins, are made 
to these beings when contemplated 
as supreme ; but the whole system 
is evidently as yet inchoate and in 
a fluid state. We cannot but sur- 
mise that, if at that period a Zoro- 
aster or Moses or Buddha had been 
born in the Punjaub, he would have 
seized on the yet vague aspirations 
of his countrymen and moulded 
them into a defined creed. But 
Brahminism was then, and has ever 
since been, a religion (perhaps the 
only religion in the world), not 
tracing its origin to one mediatorial 
prophet-soul. Everywhere else in 
East and West we find faith cling- 
ing to some one great name, some 
man or demi-god to whom weaker 
mortals look and cry, ‘Thy God 
shall be our God: what thou hast 
seen, that can we take on thy 
assurance ;” some Moses who has 
seen Jehovah on the mount of 
vision, and the reflected glory of 
whose face is enough to convince 
the herd. Brahminism has had a 
host of major and minor prophets, 
during its five and thirty centuries 
of sway, from the old Rishis who 
wrote the Rig-Veda to their follow- 
ers who added the Upanishads and 
Dharma Sastras. Butit has had no 
Zoroaster, no Moses, no Mahomet. 
The modifications which the early 
Vedic faith underwent in the course 
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of ages would of course be a study 
no less difficult and obscure than 
its original form; or rather form- 
lessness. Not a trace of the T’i- 
mourti of Brahma, Seeva, and 
Vishnu which now occupies the 
summit of the Hindoo pantheon, 
can be found for ages after the 
Vedic period, and the whole gross 
and hideous mythology of later 
times was then unborn. 

Taking these slight clues in hand 
the reader cannot fail to be deeply 
interested in the passages selected 
by Mrs. Manning, as displaying the 
moral and philosophic feelings and 
thoughts of the authors of the most 
ancient Vedas. These authors, it 
appears, were seven, or (on better 
authority, according to Max Miiller) 
eight poets, called Rishis. The fa- 
milies of these poets were in after 
times all registered, and became the 
depositaries of the eight Mandalas 
or books, into which the collection 
of hymns was divided. The most 
interesting of these Rishis were two 
to whose lives and doings con- 
stant reference in after times was 
made, namely Vasishta and Viswi- 
mitra. Strange to say, here almost 
in the earliest glimpse of human 
religion we find the representatives 
of the Priest and of the Prophet. 
Vasishta is the author of the most 
touching hymns in the Vedas; or as 
Hindoos would express it he is the 
Seer to whom they were divinely 
communicated. ‘They are,’ says 
Mrs. Manning, ‘ simple genuine ut- 
terances, confessing sin, and yearn- 
ing after an unknown God.’ ViswA- 
mitra, on the other hand, was a 
powerful soldier, the originator of the 
great religious ceremonies and the 
composer of psalms of the cursing 
order: ‘ May the vile wretch who 
hates us fall! May his breath of 
life depart! As the tree suffers from 
the axe, as the flower is cut off, as 
the cauldron, leaking, scatters foam, 
sO may mine enemy perish!’ ! 
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So important were these two 
Rishis that their names became 
typical in Hindoo story, and re- 
appear as living personages long 
ages after the date of the Vedas. 
In the Ramayana each of them 
plays an important and character- 
istic part, much as Hebrew prophets 
in an analogous way were revived, 
in writings supposed to carry on 
their ideas and sentiments. 

In reviewing Mrs. Manning’s 
quotations, the difficulty must not 
be forgotten of obtaining anything 
like a veritable translation of a 
single sentence of an ancient book. 
Two errors constantly beset all 
efforts to attain such an end. One 
is the production of a mere cloud 
of words, each having perhaps some 
pretension to be the best known 
rendering of the original, but form- 
ing altogether in their syntax 
something extremely like nonsense. 
Such translations the English 
reader very properly declines to 
accept as the pregnant words which 
have held their place as inspired 
oracles among civilised nations for 
thousands of years. The other 
error is the rendering of the ancient 
book into, not only the words, but 
the thoughts of modern Europe, so 
that we possess in the supposed 
translation not what an Eastern 
poet said thirty centuries ago, but 
what an Englishman would say for 
him if set down with the heads of 
his subject dictated. This last 
error was more common among the 
older generation of scholars than 
the present, and few things. are 
more mortifying to the humble stu- 
dent who has built up his theories 
of ancient religion and morality on 
the supposed fidelity of translations 
than to find the ground taken from 
under him by a new translator who 
assures him that the text in ques- 
tion is a mere Christian paraphrase 
of the original, and that there is 
nothing in the Sanskrit or Zend to 
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warrant his deductions. For an 
example of this sort of thing we 
have no need to go beyond the 
famous Gayatri, or holiest text of 
the Vedas, in the third Mandala of 
the Rig-Veda, a verse specially in- 
teresting, as it has been repeated 
by millions of pious Hindoos every 
morning, for at least three thou- 
sand years. It was translated by 
Sir William Jones thus: ‘Let us 
adore the supremacy of that Divine 
Sun, the Godhead, who illuminates 
all, who recreates all, from whom 
all proceed, to whom all must re- 
turn; whom we invoke to direct 
our understandings aright in our 
progress towards His holy seat.’! 
Our present authoress, following 
(doubtless correctly) the greater 
accuracy of Professor Wilson,” gives 
us this magnificent prayer reduced 
to the following distressing dimen- 
sions: ‘We meditate on that de- 
sirable light of the divine Savitri 
(the Sun-God), who influences our 
pious rites’! 

The secret of the rise and pro- 
gress of the priesthood in India till 
it culminated in the monstrous 
usurpation of the Brahmins of re- 
cent ages, is a problem full of in- 
terest, and unfortunately not devoid 
of instruction even for us in 
England in the nineteenth century. 
Nothing can be more anti-histori- 
cal than the notion of Voltaire 
and his compeers that the various 
priesthoods of Heathendom, the 
bonzes, talapoins and Druids, whom 
he so delighted to ridicule and 
abuse, were thoroughly wide-awake 
sceptics, wholly free from the 
superstitions of their flocks and 
playing upon them with conscious 
hypocrisy. Common sense shows us 
that even the foremost men of each 
age and country have their minds 
so imbued and dyed with the belief 
and sentiments among which they 
have been brought up that it is at 
most only a question of a few shades 
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lighter or darker between them and 
their contemporaries and compa- 
triots. The exercise of the priestly 
functions tends probablyin a greater 
degree than any other profession 
to impress the character, and create 
a new type for itself. But the 
priestly mind so moulded, is the 
reverse of a sceptical one, It was 
because the French abbés were so 
little like priests, and so much like 
menof the world, thatthey shrugged 
their shoulders at the Mass. Human 
nature, ecclesiastical or otherwise, 
Jeads men to magnify, not to 
disparage their own functions. 
‘Nothing like leather,’ cries the 
shoemaker; and it would be mar- 
vellous indeed if the individual 
who is recognised by others as 
exercising the highest of all possible 
offices, even that of an Ambassador 
of Heaven, should make light of his 
mission. Fiery St. Paul thought it 
was actually a logical argument to 
prove immortality, that ‘if the dead 
rise not, then are we of all men the 
most miserable.’ Every minister of 
religion must similarly feel driven 
to believe that the faith to which 
his whole life is devoted is true, 
or else he is of all men most 
silly ;—instead of (as he constantly 
affirms) of all men the only one 
truly wise. 

The Brahmins were then un- 
doubtedly men who believed in 
themselves, their gods and their 
office. But such genuine faith by 
no means excluded an equally clear 
confidence in the utility of judicious 
appeals to the hopes and fears of 
their disciples, entailing the usual 
amount of impudent assertion of 
special Divine favour, and curious 
reliance on magical ceremonies. 
Here in the very dawn of the world 
we find the two leading features of 
priestcraft are fully marked already. 
The priest places himself as the in- 
dispensable mediator between the 
layman and the Deity; and the 
priest’s power to influence the gods 
is exercised through the medium of 
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sacramental rites, to which he alone 
can give eflicacy. 

Among the earliest functions of 
the Indian priestly tribe was that of 
Purohita or house-priest attached 
to a princely household. An old 
Aryan, like an old Israelite, thought 
that good fortune would befall him 
if he could but have ‘a Levite to be 
his priest ;’ and the Hindoo Levite 
was no way slow to impress on him 
the truth of such a conviction. 
Accordingly the Rishi Vamadeva 
says (p. 70) :— 

The king before whom there walks a 
priest lives well established in his own 
house; to him the earth yields for. ever, 
and before him the people bow of their 
own accord. Unopposed he conquers trea- 
sures. The gods protect him. 


Threats against recalcitrants who 
would not pay priestly dues were 
of corresponding strength. In the 
Rig-Veda, x. 160, a wealthy man 
who offers no libation is ‘ grasped 
in the fist by Indra and slain.’ 
Complaints of ‘niggards’ and ‘ men 
who give nothing’ are as common 
as in the addresses of Irish parish 
priests from their altars. Ifa wicked 
king eat a Brahmin’s cow he is as- 
sured he will find the beef poisonous. 
‘ The priest’s tongue is a bow-string, 
his voice is a barb, and his wind- 
pipe is arrow-points smeared with 
fire.’ In the Atharva Veda (v. 
18), it is declared that ‘ Whenever 
a king fancying himself mighty 
seeks to devour a Brahmin, his 
kingdom is broken up. Ruin over- 
flows it as water swamps a leaky 
boat.’ Highly edifying tales of 
kings who gave their priests fabu- 
lous bribes of thousands of girls 
and tens of thousands of elephants, 
and were divinely rewarded accord- 
ingly, are likewise common. The 
last chapter of the Aitareya Braha- 
mana tells us that ‘The gods do 
not eat the food of a king who 
keeps no house-priest. Even when 
not intending to make a sacrifice, 
a king should appoint a house- 
priest.’ Nor is it only in gifts that 
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the king has to pay for the spiritual 
advantages, but also in person. 
One part of the ceremony of ap- 
pointing a house-priest requires 
that the king wash the holy man’s 
feet: doubtless a wholesome exer- 
cise of humility wherewith to com- 
mence future relations ! 

But the Brahmins evidently 
placed their grand reliance, beyond 
what threats and promises could 
afford them, on the influence to be 
obtained through the use of an 
elaborate and splendid cwltus. The 
principle in human nature which 
leads us to feel attachment for 
whatever has cost us much pains, 
has been doubtless understood by 
the founders of all religions. How 
much of the Jews’ devotion to their 
faith has been due, not only to its 
purity and grandeur, but also to the 
impression, ground into their minds 
for thirty centuries by the perpetual 
repetition of the Mosaic feasts and 
ceremonies, it would be impossible 
to say. As one of the ablest living 
Jews, Philipssohn, has remarked, 
these rites built up the nation into 
a citadel, wherein the truth of the 
Divine Unity was lodged, to be 
preserved for ever as in the fortress 
of the human race. 

And to the natural influence of 
ceremonies on the minds of the men 
who share in their performance, 
the Brahmins (doubtless sincerely) 
added the wildest belief in their 
efficacy as celestial machinery ca- 
pable of actually compelling the 
Deity. Few weaknesses of human 
nature afford a more curious study 
than this, the all but ubiquitous 
belief in the efficacy of magic cere- 
monies, as contradistinguished from 
spiritual prayer. That a man, him- 
self capable of being moved by 
the entreaty of his children, should 
believe that his Creator may be 
touched by his own imploring cry 
is natural and obvious. But that 
the same man, who himself would 
only be vexed by the performance 
before him of unmeaning and weari- 
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some ceremonial antics, should sup- 
pose that a higher being than him- 
self takes especial delight in them, 
and becomes through their means 
favourable to the antic-maker’s 
wishes, this is truly paradoxical. 
A dog which has learned to ‘ beg,’ 
and which rises on its hind legs 
with ridiculous confidence in the 
validity of that innocent incanta- 
tion whenever it desires a bone, is 
the only parallel we can imagine to 
such fatuous credulity. Yet the 
belief seems absolutely ineradicable. 
In vain for three thousand years 
have the world’s greatest prophets 
denounced it. Isaiah and Micah 
might almost as well have held 
their peace for all the attention 
which Europe or Asia have ever 
paid to their arguments. At this 
very hour, a not inconsiderable 
section of the national church of 
this Protestant country labours 
with might and main to revive the 
faith in the magic of one class of 
such observances; and to send us 
back from beautiful symbols of self- 
abnegation and self-consecration to 
the heathenism of ‘ feeding on a 
sacrifice,’ just as as if no one had 
ever asked, ‘Of what avail your 
sacrifices ? Cease todo evil. Learn 
to do well.’ 

In no religion does the notion of 
formalsacrifice seem to have reached 
a greater height of absurdity than 
in that of Brahminism. Southey’s 
‘Curse of Kehama’ has rendered 
some notion of it familiar to us. 
‘Who knows the proper application 
of sacrifice,’ says Haug, ‘is in fact 
looked upon as the real master of 
the world, for any desire he can 
entertain may be thus gratified. 
The Yajna (sacrifice) taken as a 
whole is looked on as a machine 
every piece of which must tally with 
another, or as a staircase by which 
one may ascend to heaven. It ex- 
ists from eternity. The creation of 
the world is the fruit of sacrifice.’ 
This wonder-working sacrifice is, 
alas! all the time, not a grand 
AA 2 
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act of devotion or self-immolation, 
but simply the accurate performance 
of a complicated ritual observance 
involving in one case the slaughter 
of a horse, and in another the pre- 
paration and drinking of the juice 
of a particular herb. In the fifth 
chapter of her book, Mrs. Manning 
has given us very curious details of 
the forms belonging to the most 
interesting of these rites, the Soma- 
sacrifice, accompanied by a plan of 
the hall or enclosure prepared for 
its celebration. Her information 
is derived from Dr. Haug, who 
actually induced a Srotriya Brah- 
min, possessed of ‘ Apostolic suc- 
cession’ and specially qualified, to 
rehearse the whole ceremony for 
his edification in a secluded corner 
of his own premises—of course not 
without a suitable ‘ consideration,’ 
though we presume a lesser one 
than in the good old time when, we 
are told, the honoraire of the Hotri, 
cr celebrant, was a fee of one hun- 
dred and twelve cows. Nothing 
was ever devised more intricate 
than these rites with their innu- 
merable little fires and seats and 
posts and processions, up and down 
and round about. The shortest 
period expended in their perfor- 
mance is five days, and we are 
informed that they may last a thou- 
sand years. The most curious point 
about the whole ceremony however 
is one which we wish that Mrs. 
Manning had brought out with 
greater distinctness. It is that it 
includes both a Baptism and an 
Eucharist ; a rite intended to sig- 
nify Regeneration, and a rite con- 
sisting in ‘ feeding on a sacrifice ;’ 
and drinking a liquid which is itself 
frequently described as a god, and 
which receives adoration. 

The baptismal part of the cere- 
mony, Mrs. Manning says, was 
apparently suggested by ‘a feeling 
nearly akin to belief in original 
sin’ :— 

The gods, and especially Vishnu and 
Agni (fire), are invoked to come to the 
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offering with the Dikshé. Diksha, we are 
told, means ‘a new birth. Agni as fire, 
and Vishnu as the sun, are invoked to 
cleanse the sacrificer. The worshipper is 
then covered up in a cloth, on the outside 
of which is placed the skin of a black ante- 
lope; and after a certain time has elapsed 
and specified prayers have been recited, 
the New Birth is considered to have been 
accomplished, and the regenerated man 
descends to bathe. 


As the proper nourishment of a 
new-born child is milk, the regene- 
rated sacrificer is after baptism 
made to drink milk by the aid of a 
special spoon. After many more 
tedious operations, he is prepared 
for the great ceremony of the fifth 
day, when the Soma is consecrated 
by the seven assistant priests, 
and drunk by them and the sacri- 
ficer at morning, midday and even- 
ing. Our authoress has given 
us a drawing of the plant from 
which the Soma juice is crushed, 
and we are informed in a note, that 
it is the Asclepias Acida of Rox- 
burgh, now more commonly called 
the Sarcostema Viminalis, or Sar- 
costema Brevistigma. It has hardly 
perceptible leaves, small sweet white 
flowers, and yields a pure milky 
juice of an acid flavour in great 
abundance. It grows on the hills 
of the Punjaub and the Coromandel 
coast; but to make it sacrificially effi- 
cacious, it must, like the mandrake, 
be ‘plucked by night,’ and by moon- 
light, torn up by the roots and not 
cut down. When so gathered it 
must be carried on a cart drawn by 
two he-goats. The Soma thus ob- 
tained is much more in the Brahmin 
theology than a mere object of 
sacrifice or symbol. All other things 
connected with sacrifice, the horn, 
the post, the kettle, and even the 
ladle, are all praised in extravagant 
terms as sacred; but the Soma alone 
‘becomes an independent deity.’ 
‘The beverage is divine ; it purifies, 
it is a water of life, it gives health 
and immortality.’ Muir has trans- 
lated a hymn concerning it from the 
Rig-Veda, viii. 88 :— 
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We've quaffed the Soma bright, 
And are immortal grown ; 
We've entered into light, 
And all the gods have known. 
What mortal now can harm, 
Or foeman vex us more ? 
Through thee beyond alarm, 
Immortal God! we soar. 

The third means by which the 
Brahmins assured their power was 
also not without significance. They 
did not approve of ‘secular educa- 
tion.” Like M. Dupanloup, they 
desired that the young should be 
brought up very literally ‘aux 
genoux de l’église.’ ‘Godless Col- 
leges’’ were unheard of in Ancient 
India. The laborious care with 
which all students were affiliated to 
‘spiritual fathers,’ and instructed by 
them in the duty of ordering them- 
selves lowly and reverently to pas- 
tors and masters, is extremely clear. 
There never was, and never could be 
a ‘Young India’ till English rule 
had left space for the growth of so 
portentous a plant. Every youthful 
Brahmin was required to live twelve 
years with his Brahmin tutor, called 
his Guroo, and was permitted to 
spend forty-eight years if he pleased 
as a student. The lessons consisted 
mainly in the acquirement of the 
holy verses orally and by heart. 
There were also parishads or univer- 
sities for older students, whose 
fame still lingers in the north-west 
of India. 


We now proceed to give, follow- 
ing our authoress’s guidance, a brief 
synopsis of Sanskrit literature. 

At the head of all, and always 
assigned by far the highest honours, 


are the Four Vedas. Some idea of 
the sanctity attached to these books 
may be obtained from the fact that 
the common images of Brahma are 
made to this day in India holding 
one of the Vedas in each of the four 
hands. Each Veda consists of two 
parts, the Sanhita or lyric portion, 
and the Brahmana or prose ap- 
pendix. 

1. The Rig-Veda, the most an- 
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cient and sacred of all Sanskrit 
books. It consists of all the oldest 
hymns. 

z. The Sama-Veda. This book 
consists of hymns, nearly all of 
which are also to be found in the 
Rig-Veda, but are here arranged in 
order to be chaunted by the priests. 

3. The Yajur-Veda consists of 
various rituals and liturgies. The 
whole of this Veda is considerably 
more recent than the two former. 
As already remarked, the institution 
of caste first appears in it. The 
Yajur-Veda is itself of two distinct 
epochs—the older portion is called 
the Black, and the latter the White 
Yajur-Veda. As the sacrificial Veda 
(as its name imports), it obtains 
great respect, and is spoken of 
by some of the commentators as 
superior to all the other Vedas; 
just as the book of Leviticus might 
have been perhaps regarded by a 
Rabbin as more important than the 
Psalms. 

4. The Atharva-Veda, consisting 
of both hymns and prose pieces, 
belonging to a later age and marked 
by a peculiarly servile and cringing 
spirit. 

Added to the hymns it contains, 
each Veda, as already stated, has 
also a portion called its Brahmanas. 

The Aitareya Brahmana, belong- 
ing to the Rig-Veda, consists of 
eight books of prayers, proper for 
the Soma sacrifice ; and narrations 
connected with it and other sacri- 
fices. 

The Sama-Veda has eight Brah- 
manas attached to it; but their 
contents are not fully known. They 
appear to refer to various incanta- 
tions. 

The Satapatha Brahmana belongs 
to the White or later Yajur-Veda. 
It describes sundry pastoral festivals 
and ceremonies, especially those of 
the full moon. The most import- 
ant portion, however, consists of 
strange speculations on the origin 
of things. Some of these are wild 
in the extreme. Prajapati, for 
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instance, the source of all created 
things, is himself described as 
the seven Rishis in one person; 
while other notions about sin, 
death and immortality, are to us 
quite unmeaning. In this Brah- 
mana we find many allusions to 
Manu, the originator of all wor- 
ship; the ancestor of the Aryan 
Hindoos ;—the original Man—from 
whom the Sanskrit, and our own 
name for a human being, are 
derived. The German Munnus, the 
ancestor of the Teutons, can hardly 
fail to be identified with this mytho- 
logical patriarch of the whole Aryan 
family. 

Again, beyond the four Vedas 
and their Brahmanas, the next 
order of compositions are mystic 
writings called Aranyakas and 
Upanishads, supposed to be supple- 
mentary to the former scriptures. 
One of these, the Brihad Aranyaka, 
contains @ passage so curious that 
I cannot pass it over. It is in the 
form of a dialogue between a Brah- 
min and his wife. The wife asks :-— 

‘What my lord knoweth of immortality 
may he tell me?’ 

Yajnavalkya replied: ‘Thou, who art 
truly dear to me, thou speakest dear words. 
Sit down. I will explain it to thee 
husband is loved, not because we love the 
husband, but because we love in him the 
Divine Spirit. A wife is loved, not be- 
cause we love her, but because we love in 
her the Divine Spirit It is with us 
when we enter the Divine Spirit, as if a 
lump of salt was thrown into the sea. It 
cannot be taken out again. The water be- 
comes salt, but the salt disappears. When 
we have passed away, there is no longer 
any name. This I tell thee, my wife.’ 

Maitriyi suid: ‘My lord, thou hast be- 
wildered me, saying that there is no longer 
any name, when we have passed away.’ 


The philosophic husband replies to 
this feminine ‘ longing after immor- 
tality’ by observing that what he 
has told her is ‘sufficient to the 
highest knowledge,’ and that as the 
Divine Self is all in all, there cannot 
be any other immortality for man 
than that of the lump of the salt. 
‘Having said this, Yajnavalkya left 
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his wife for ever and went into the 
solitude of the forests.’ A very 
logical conclusion! Other people 
beside the poor puzzled wife (our 
authoress observes) were dissatisfied 
as time went on with the salt theory 
of existence, and the doctrine of 
transmigration was projected out of 
their aspirations, and became at 
last a portion of the national creed, 
in whose earlier form it had no 
place. ‘A living dog,’ says the 
Jew, ‘is better than a dead lion.’ 
‘It is better to live an individual 
existence,’ says the heart of Hindoo 
humanity, ‘even as a snake or a rat, 
than to be absorbed and lost in Deity 
like the lump of salt in the sea.’ 

Beside the Aranyakas, and of the 
same character with them, are the 
Upanishads, which are the portion 
of Sanskrit literature chiefly studied 
by modern Hindoos, and possessed 
of the greatest philosophical inte- 
rest. The word Upanishad is sup- 
posed to mean ‘secret,’ and the 
books bearing that name are trea- 
tises attempting to solve the great. 
secrets of the universe ; the nature 
of God, and of the soul, and the 
history of creation. They are 
somewhat numerous, and were com- 
posed by various independent think- 
ers at different times. The writers’ 
names are never mentioned. ‘They 
appear,’ says Mrs. Manning, ‘to 
have been possessed by an ardent 
spirit of aspiration of which San 
skrit religious literature is the re- 
sult and the exponent.’ 

Many of the Upanishads have 
been translated into English, and 
contain some of the best known ex- 
pressions of Hindoo piety. In one 
of them, the Talavakara Upanishad, 
the following fine thoughts concern- 
ing the nature of God are to be 
found :— 


Know that that which does not see by 
the eye, but by which the eyes see—is 
Brahma. 

Know that that which does not hear by 
the ear, but by which the ears hear—is 
Brahma. 
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Know that that which does not breathe 
by breath, but that by which breath is 
breathed —is Brahma. 

. By him who thinks that Brahma 
is not comprehended, by him He is com- 
prehended. 


He who thinks that Brahma is compre- 
hended, he does not know Him. 

Another Upanishad has the rather 
acute observation: ‘He who has 
reverence acquires faith. The re- 
verent alone possesses faith. He 
who can control his passions pos- 
sesses reverence.’ 

After thus giving a sketch of the 
Vedas, the Aranyakas, and Upani- 
shads, of which the above pages 
afford only the baldest epitome, 
Mrs. Manning proceeds with great 
clearness and ability to draw the 
outlines of the Hindoo systems of 
philosophy. Into the rarefied air 
of these acute speculations we need 
not ascend very fur. The under- 


lying conception of all was the 
existence of a Supreme Soul (vari- 
ously called Brahma, Brihaspati, 
Viswakarman, Atman, 


Parabrahm, 
and Iswara), and that He is the 
only reality, all else being perish- 
able and delusive. More or less 
personality is attribute to this 
Supreme Soul in different systems. 
The metempsychosis, which was 
unknown to the Rishis of the Vedas, 
here occupies a prominent place in 
all speculations, and the means to 
escape perpetual transformation by 
absorption in the Supreme Soul is 
the practical aim of every philo- 
sophy. 

There are six recognised systems, 
or Darsanas, of Hindoo philosophy. 
The first is the Sankhya system, 
taught by Kapila. Its principal 
doctrine is that rest from trans- 
migration is to be obtained by true 
knowledge, and that true knowledge 
consists in regarding man and the 
world as altogether worthless and 
perishable. Kapila added little or 
nothing about the eternal Reality 
behind these transitory things, and 
this (not unimportant!) portion of 
the scheme was completed by Patan- 
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jali, forming the second or Yoga 
system of philosophy. Patanjali’s 
four chapters are appended in the 
best manuscripts to the Sutras (or 
leaves) of Kapila; and form toge- 
ther the work called Sankhyapra- 
vachana. 

The third philosophic system is 
the Nyayi of Gotama, which again 
was supplemented by the Vaiseshika 
or fourth system of Kanada. These 
two Darsanas both occupy them- 
selves with elaborate investigations 
into the mental constitution of man 
and the laws of logic, as means for 
the attainment of true knowledge. 
Lastly, the fifth and sixth systems 
are called the Purva Mimansa and 
the Uttara Mimansa; the first ori- 
ginated by Jaimini, and the second 
by the eminent sage Vyasa, whose 

name we find Indian Br. ahmos of the 
present day associating with the 
Western prophets and teachers, for 
whom they desire to express the 
greatest respect. It is this last sys- 
tem, the Uttara Mimansa of Vyasa, 
to which the title of Vedanta, fami- 
liar to English ears, is applied; the 
word meaning ‘ the ultimate aim of 
the Vedas.’ All the other systems 
of philosophy recognise the Vedas 
as sacred, but the two Mimansas 
treat them as absolute revelation, 
and are in fact commentaries and 
interpretations of their earlier and 
later portions. ‘The Vedanta,’ says 
our authoress, ‘simply teaches that 
the universe emanates in successive 
developments from Brahma or Para- 
matman, the Supreme Soul; that 
man’s soul is identical in origin 
with the Supreme Soul; and that 
liberation from transmigration will 
be obtained so soon as man knows 
his soul to be one with the Supreme 
Soul.’ The Vedanta system repre- 
sents the religion of Hindoo philo- 
sophy, or rather the religion of 
philosophers. ‘To suppose that men 
who accepted the Sankhya or Nyaya 
systems would therefore take no 
interest in the Vedanta would be 
somewhat like supposing that if a 
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man studied Aristotle he would ne- 
cessarily despise the Psalms.’ The 
great Hindoo theologian Sankara 
Acharya, of whose poem, the Atma- 
Bodha, Mrs. Manning proceeds to 
give an account, was an enthusiastic 
Vedantist. As a glimpse of the 
ocean of uncertain chronology on 
which we ave sailing, we may re- 
mark that the age of this teacher 
is placed by tradition at about 
zoo B.c., and that H. H. Wilson 
brings him down to the 8th or gth 
century A.D. 

Before quitting the subject of 
Hindoo religious philosophy, our 
authoress is obliged to interpolate 
2 notice of a most remarkable 
work whose assigned place is an 
episode of the great epic poem, the 
Mahabharata; but whose purport 
is wholly religious and _ philoso- 
phical. The effect of the interpo- 
lation of such a treatise into the 
middle of the heroic tale is to our 
western feeling not a little gro- 
tesque, and much as if a chapter of 
Thomas Aquinas had got itself 
wedged into the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ 
or the opening of Hooker’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Polity’ were to be found 
in the middle of the ‘ Faerie Queen.’ 
The story of the Mahabharata has 
conducted us to the eve of a tre- 
mendous battle. Two armies are 
drawn up in array, the trumpet 
‘sounds for the charge, and the 
combatants rush half-way to meet 
each other. At this appropriate 
moment Arjuna, the hero, bids 
Krishna, his divine charioteer, stop 
and discuss with him the mysteries 
of the universe, through eighteen 
chapters, terminating in a grand 
solution of the—to us—all too 
familiar controversy of Faith versus 
Works ! 

Absurd as is this mise en scene, 
the poem in question contains some 
of the noblest thoughts to be found 
in any language. It has long been 
known by means of Wilkins’ trans- 
lation to that rather small section 
of ‘general readers’ who peruse 
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Eastern books. There are to be 


found in it such passages as the 
following : 


A man attains perfection by being satis- 
fied with his own office, and worshipping 
Him from whom all things have their 
origin. Better to perform one’s own duty, 
though it be devoid of excellence, than to 
do well the duty of another. Krishna 
(God) says: ‘This is a kingly science and 
a kingly mystery. All this universe has 
been created by me. All things exist in 
me. Iam the father, mother, sustainer of 
this universe. Even those who worship 
other gods worship me... . I am the same 
to all beings. Even those who are born in 
sin, even women and Sudras take the 
highest path if they come to me. 


The eleventh chapter contains a 
very remarkable scene, in which 
Krishna, at Arjuna’s entreaty, 


shows himself in his proper form : 


Gifted with many mouths and eyes, with 
many wonderful appearances, with many 
divine ornaments, holding many celestial 
weapons, wearing celestial wreathes and 
robes, anointed with celestial perfumes, the 
all-miraculous infinite Deity with his face 
turned in all directions! If the light of a 
thousand suns were to break forth in the 
sky at the same time, it would be similar 
to the brilliance of that mighty One. 


Those amongst us who feel dis- 
posed to despise such a vision as a 
proof of heathenish conceptions of 
Deity may perhaps do well to re- 
member that the Hebrews, even 
while they asserted that ‘no man 
could see God and live,’ yet be- 
lieved that the Seventy Elders on 
the Mount had ‘seen the God of 
Israel,’ with the figure of a man, 
and ‘as it were a jasper and a sar- 
dine stone,’ and with ‘ the appear- 
ance of fire.’ 

The main drift of the whole 
Bhagavad Gita is to show that the 
philosophy which taught that libe- 
ration comes from knowledge, must 
yet be supplemented by obedience 
and virtue. 

Passing from both Vedas and 
philosophical Darsanas, we arrive 
at the Puranas, which belong to a 
still later age—probably about the 
ninth century aD. They were 
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eighteen in number, and are, says 
Wilson, among the most popular 
works in the Sanskrit language. 
Feasts are regulated by them, and 
texts quoted from them have va- 
lidity in civil as well as religious 
law. Vishnu, often identified with 
Brahma, is here the ruling god; 
and the means of propitiating him, 
or becoming united with him, oc- 
cupy a large portion of the contents 
of the Puranas. 

Next below the Puranas come 
the Tantras, which appear to con- 
eern themselves with mystical and 
debasing rites. While the Puranas 
are used by the educated classes, the 
Tantras are ‘ patronised by the less 
respectable members of Hindoo 
society.’ 

A very important class of books 
now comes into view, the Dharma 
Sastras or law-books of India. The 


first and chief of these is the cele- 
brated Institutes of Manu, translated 
by Sir William Jones, and formerly 


assigned by Orientalists an antiquity 
of B.c. 1200, but now brought down 
toa much more recent date. The 
name of the book, says Mrs. Man- 
ning, is itself a kind of pious fraud, 
for the ‘laws’ are merely the laws 
er customs of a school or association 
of Hindoos called the Manavas, who 
lived on the banks of the Saraswati, 
and were an energetic and pros- 
perous people. Their system seems 
to have worked so well that it was 
adopted by other communities, and 
then the organisers announced it as 
a code given to men by their 
divine progenitor Manu, or Menu. 
They added also passages which 
assert the divine claims of Brah- 
mins, but a great deal of this por- 
tion of the Code seems to have 
existed only in theory and never 
to have had practical validity. In 
Sanskrit plays and poems, where 
the real state of things is betrayed, 
weak and indigent Brahmins are 
not infrequent; and Sudras are 
found to have political rights. The 
whole of the authoress’s synopsis of 
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this most curious work amply de- 
serves study. Space can only be 
spared here to remark on one of its 
topics,—the regulations of domestic 
life. 

The condition of women in India 
seems to have constantly deterio- 
rated since the Vedic ages. Atthe 
time of the Institutes of Menu it 
had reached a stage of absolute 
subjection, but had yet something 
worse to fall to, the abjection of the 
modern practice of incarceration 
for life, and death by suttee. ‘ Day 
and night,’ say the Institutes (chap. 
ix. vv. 2, 3, &c.), ‘must women be 
held by their protectors in a state 
of dependence. Their fathers pro- 
tect them in childhood, their hus- 
bands in youth, their sons in age. 
A woman is never fit for indepen- 
dence. .. . Women have no business 
with the texts of the Vedas. Having 
therefore no evidence of law and no 
knowledge of expiating tests, sinful 
women must be as foul as falsehood 
itself. . . . She whokeeps in subjec- 
tion to her lord her heart, her speech 
and her body shall attain his man- 
sionin heaven. . . Even if a husband 
be devoid of good qualities or ena- 
moured of another woman, yet must 
he be constantly revered as a god 
by a virtuous wife.”. The Code, says 
our authoress, does not hint at the 
practice of widow-burning; but from 
making the position of single women 
and widows absolutely unbearable, 
the ground was laid for the two 
great crimes of later ages against 
women, viz. infanticide and suttee. 
The stupendous selfishness of men, 
whowere not content with reducing a 
woman body and soul to the adoring 
and unreasoning dependence of a 
dog during the life of her husband, 
but required her after his death to 
‘emaciate her body, live on flowers, 
and perform harsh duties, till death,’ 
led to these not unnatural results. 
They werethe most merciful mothers 
who put their female children out 
of a world which offered them no 
mercy; and perhaps not the most 
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unmerciful Brahmins who urged the 
widows to terminate their miseries 
on the funeral pile. The way in 
which, while all this was going on, 
the great poets of the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata, and the drama- 
tists of later days, continued to 
idealise women, and represent them 
as perfect angels of heroism and 
devotion, would be astonishing did 
we not remember that the same 
thing happened in Greece ; and that 
Sophocles drew Antigone, and Euri- 
pidesAlcestis, when the real ‘woman 
of the period’ was either shut up 
in her gynekonitis, or came out of 
it only as one of the hetere. The 
man, quoad artist, liked to imagine 
woman free and noble. The man, 
quoad man and citizen, was perfectly 
content to keep her a prisoner for 
life and to leave her to be burned 
to death with his corpse, as her final 
reward and glorification. 

At the present day in India it 
is an ordinary thing for a lady to 
be born in the upstairs zenana, 
and never once to have trodden 
the earth, even of the most con- 
fined garden, before she is borne 
to her grave. What existence 
must be among a knot of women 
thus immured together withnothing 
but their loves and hatreds and 
jealousies to brood upon, is awful 
and piteous to think of. Every 
house in India, belonging to the 
higher classes, must be a convent 
peopled with Starrs and Saurins. 
That the whole population, male 
and female, should be physically and 
morally weak when their mothers 
have undergone for centuries such 
a régime, is no more than inevi- 
table. The Hindoos have spoiled 
the lives of their wives and daugh- 
ters, and Nemesis has spoiled theirs, 
and made them the easy prey of 
their Saxon conquerors; whose an- 
cestors were naked savages when 
they were a splendid and cultured 
race, but whose women, even in 
those old days of Tacitus, were 
‘thought to have in them somewhat 
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of the Divinity.’ The marvel is not 
that Hindoos are what we find 
them, but that any race can have 
survived so long such a monstrous 
infraction of natural laws. Most 
marvellous of all is it, that Hindoo 
women with the ‘ set of their brains,’ 
as we should think, turned to 
idiotcy through centuries of caged- 
up mothers, yet display, when rare 
occasions offer, no mean degree of 
some of the higher forms of human 
intelligence. At this moment the 
Brahmos are congratulating them- 
selves on the appearance of a Ben- 
galee poetess who composes beau- 
tiful hymns suitable for theistic 
worship; and Mr. Mill has borne 
testimony to his official experience 
in India of the extraordinary apti- 
tude for government of such Hindoo 
princesses as have ruled as regents 
for their sons. ‘If,’ he says, ‘a 
Hindoo principality is strongly, 
vigilantly, and economically go- 
verned, if order is preserved with- 
out oppression, if cultivation is 
extending and the people prospe- 
rous, in three cases out of four that 
principality is under a woman’s 
rule. This fact—to me,’ he adds, ‘an 
entirely unexpected one—I have 
collected from a long official know- 
ledge of Hindoo governments.’ 


After the Institutes of Menu come 
the Codes of Yajnavalkya and Para- 
sara. To all these are attributed 
the rank of Smriti or Divine Reve- 
lation. But (as has happened else- 
where) infallible books were found 
ere long to need infallible interpre- 
tations; and commentaries and 
digests of these inspired codes soon 
multiplied, and became almost as 
important as the codes themselves. 
Mrs. Manning gives some account 
of them, and then proceeds to write 
some singularly interesting chapters 
on Hindoo Medicine, Astronomy, 
Grammar, and Architecture. With 
regret we must leave these aside as 
incapable of compression, and turn 
to her second volume, which is de- 
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voted to what may be called the 
secular literature of India, with a 
supplementary chapter on Com- 
merce and Manufacture. 

The traveller who has familiarised 
himself with the streets of beautiful 
Florence and proceeds from thence 
to Pisa, is apt to feel somewhat con- 
fused as to identity of place. There 
is the same Arno, and a very simi- 
lar Lung-Arno with rows of palaces, 
But the one city is lonely and 
strange and the other bright and 
full of vigorous life; and between 
the two he feels as we do ina dream 
when we imagine we see a place or 
person and yet find them altogether 
other than we know them to be. 
Very similar sensations must surely 
have been experienced by the Euro- 
pean scholars who discovered the 
great Hindoo poems, and, like the 
Ancient Mariner, were the first 

that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

There were all the forms of art to 
which they had been accustomed, 
and of which Greece was deemed 
the very creator. There were long 
grand Epics, and there were noble 
dramas, and lyrics, and tales, and 
even fables, from which those of 
Alsop seemed borrowed. It was 
another and a complete cycle of 
literature ; yet, in each case, the 
resemblance was incomplete, the 
forms less perfect, the legends more 
wild and seemingly often unmean- 
ing; the unities more neglected. That 
one great miracle-age of Grecian art 
had not indeed repeated itself in 
India. Kalidasa could not take rank 
beside Sophocles any more than the 
Rishis of the Vedas could rank be- 
side the Psalmists of Israel. But 
yet there was power, beauty, origi- 
nality in the Sanskrit poems, such 
as almost constituted an equal won- 
der, falling, as they did sponta- 
neously, into such closely corre- 
sponding forms. 

The reader who will give the 
volume before us a perusal. cannot, 
we think, fail to be amazed at the 
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richness of imagination and the 
delicacy of natural sentiment dis- 
played in the Hindoo poems. Un- 
fortunately, the limited space of a 
review necessarily forbids even an 
attempt to convey those qualities, 
and the most which can be done 
here is to give a bare résumé of the 
character of the work whose choice 
flowers Mrs. Manning has gathered 
into a splendid bouquet. 

The two poems which bear to 
Hindoo literature the relation 
which the Odyssey and the Iliad do 
to that of Greece, and which have 
been almost equally prized by the 
nation to which they belong, are 
the Ramayanaand the Mahabharata. 
The age of both is presumed to be 
considerably anterior to the Chris- 
tian era; and at all events to be 
earlier than that of the great Codes 
of Hindoo law. The Ramayana 
is a complete poem, composed by 
the poet Valmiki. The Mahabharata 
is a vast piece composed at different 
times and by different authors, some 
before and some after the age of the 
Ramayana. The story narrated in 
the Ramayana, is that of a hero 
named Rama, now worshipped in 
India as a god, and represented as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 
He is described as the son of the 
King of Ayodya (the modern Onde), 
and is born, like most other heroes 
of fable, semi-miraculously. The 
adventures of Rama and his faith- 
ful wife Sita, are some of them 
touching, some absurd ; the chief is, 
the carrying off of Sita by Ravana, 
the demon-King of Lanka, or 
Ceylon. To recover her, Rama 
enters into an alliance with the 
king of the monkeys and invades 
Ceylon. A bridge is formed of 
rocks (of course still in sitw) over 
which Rama and his quadrumanous 
friends make their way and recover 
the dame, whose story has combined 
the mishaps of Proserpine with the 
destiny of Helen. Many parts of 
this poem, even in translation, are 
full of grace ; and the tenderness of 
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parental and filial affection can 
hardly ever have been more beauti- 
fully described. 

The Mahabharata is still larger 
than the Ramayana, containing in 
its present form 100,000 stanzas. 
Its authorship isattributed to Vyasa, 
but, as mentioned above, it is un- 
doubtedly the work of many hands. 
The quarrels of two great allied 
families form the staple of the 
story; its name signifying ‘the 
great history of the descendants of 
Bharata.’ The heroes are the five 
brothers Pandavas, and the heroine 
is Drapaudi; a woman who is 
strangely represented as the wife of 
all of them. ‘This trait of manners 
is the more remarkable as modern 
Brahminical law is entirely opposed 
to polyandry, and the Indian com- 
mentators are exceedingly troubled 
at the incident in their great national 
epic. The custom, however, still 
exists among the Buddhists of 
Thibet, and the tribe of Nairs in 
Southern India; and its appearance 


in the Mahabharata proves the age 
of that great poem to have been 
prior to that of the Institutes of 
Menu and the other codes of Hindoo 
law. 


After a series of wars whose nar- 


rative is interrupted by many 
episodes (in one of which is the 
legend of a deluge), the Mahabha- 
rata closes in a peculiarly striking 
manner. The brothers Pandavas 
remain masters of the field and 
kings of their native country, all 
the rival race being slain. But 
‘leanness enters into their souls,’ 
and they set off, accompanied by 
Drapaudi and their dog, to walk to 
Mount Meru, where Indra’s heaven 
rises among the summits of the 
Himalayas. They walk on and 
on in single file, till at last Drapaudi 
sinks down and dies; and then each 
brother in succession falls till the 
eldest remains alone; the myste- 
rious dog still following him. Indra 
now appears and offers to bear the 
hero in his chariot to heaven. He 
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asks that his brothers and his wife 
may be taken therealso. Indra tells 
him they have already reached 
heaven, through the portals of the 
grave. He alone has been privileged 
to enter wearing his fleshly form. 
Then Yudhishthira asks that his 
dog may accompany him. But Indra 
scornfully observes, ‘My heaven 
hath no place for dogs ;’ whereupon 
the hero says that ‘to abandon the 
faithful and devoted is an endless 
crime.’ 
Yon poor creature, in fear and distress, 
hath trusted in my power to save it ; 
Not therefore for e’en life itself will I 
break my plighted word. 

Fortunately the dog turns out to 
be Yama, the god of Death, who 
has ever followed his steps hitherto 
(an allegory in the vein of Bunyan), 
and by revealing himself, sets the 
hero free to accept Indra’s invita- 
tion. But not even here do his 
trials end. He enters heaven, and 
seeks instantly for his wife and his 
brothers ; but he is told they are in 
hell! ‘Then to hell will I go also,’ 
cries the hero, and thither he 
actually descends. But hell to the 
righteous, is only Maya (delusion). 
He and his beloved ones are in 
paradise for ever. 

There is something to our think- 
ing so perfectly Teutonic in all 
this conclusion, that we can hardly 
express our surprise at finding it 
in an Eastern book. The distinct 
motions of heaven and hell, the 
nature of the trials offered to the 
hero, and his idea of duty to his 
dog would all seem quite natural 
in a German story ; but how strange 
a testimony do they bring to the 
essential unity of the Aryan mind, 
occurring as they do in a Sanskrit 
poem, to which we can attribute no 
later age than the Christian era! 

The story of Rama and Sita is 
again treated in a third and minor 
poem of later date called the Raghu- 
vansa, attributed to Kalidasa the 
great dramatic poet; and besides 
this are many other Kavyas or 
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epics of less and lesser importance. 
The subjects of most of them appear 
constantly to hover round one or 
other episode of the Ramayana or 
Mahabharata. 


The Hindoo Drama was opened to 
Europeans nearly a century ago by 
Sir William Jones’s translation of its 
masterpiece ‘ Sakuntala,’ of which 
Goethe expressed the highest admi- 
ration. In 1827, Professor Wilson 
published ‘ Select Specimens of the 
Theatre of the Hindoos,’ whose first 
play, the celebrated ‘Toy-Cart,’ 
affords some indications whereby to 
estimate the date of the golden age 
of the Indian drama. Buddhism 
still exists among the characters 
of the piece, but has lost its as- 
cendancy and Siva is the chief 
object of worship. These and other 
signs are believed to point to the 
fourth century of ourera for the date 
of the dramas in question; while 
Kalidasa, the greatest of the suc- 
ceeding Sanskrit dramatic poets, is 
held to have flourished about A.D. 500. 

Hindoo dramas are neither trage- 
dies nor comedies. The grave and 
the gay mingle in turn, but none 
of them end in death, either on the 
stage or behind the scenes; and 
Eastern decorum shows itself in 
the prohibition of eating, kissing, 
or sleeping before the public. They 
are, in short, very much what they 
call themselves, ‘ poems which can 
be seen.’ Stage scenery there seems 
to be none. The acts of the drama 
might not be less than five nor more 
than ten. Intervals too long to be 
imagined in the acts were under- 
stood to take place between them. 
Men and gods were made to speak 
Sanskrit ; women and slaves spoke 
Prakrit, a language bearing to San- 
skrit the relation of Italian to Latin. 
Married women having passed the 
age of beauty being in Hindoo 
imagination mere cumberers of the 
ground, cultivated hetere appeared 
in India as in Greece, and the ‘ Toy- 
Cart’ presents us with its Aspasia. 
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There are certain conventional cha- 
racters on the Hindoo as on the 
classic and romantic stage; among 
them the Vita or parasite and the 
Vidushaka or buffoon. The number 
of existing Hindoo dramas is now 
small ; whether many have perished 
or few were ever composed is un- 
known. The ‘Toy-Cart’ is by an 
unknown author. Three dramas 
are attributed to Kalidasa, and 
three more to another admired poet 
Bhavabhuti. ‘Sakuntala’ appears 
to be recognised as the most beau- 
tiful; but in it, as in all the rest, 
the use of supernatural machinery 
is so exorbitant that to confess the 
truth we find it hard for the 
slow British imagination to keep 
sufficient pace with its transitions 
to permit of much interest in its plot. 
Southey seems to have wonderfully 
realised this element of wild Hindoo 
fancy when he composed the ‘Curse 
of Kehama.’ Miracles, however, 
like the ‘ Curse,’ oreven the gigantic 
conception of Kehama multiplying 
himself into eight Kehamas and 
driving ‘ self-multiplied ’ 
At once down all the roads of Padalon, 


may be swallowed ; and the appari- 
tion in a fiery chariot which carries 
off Sakuntala admitted as perfectly 
legitimate. But when we are called 
on further to believe that the des- 
perately enamoured king Dushyanta, 
almost immediately after his mar- 
riage, miraculously forgets Sakun- 
tala altogether, and snubs her when 
she presents herself at court, oursym- 
pathy in the subsequent adventures 
of the heroine becomes languid, to 
say the least. 

Several centuries later than the 
age of Kalidasa was written another 
Indian drama of an entirely different 
description. Its author was a poet 
named Krishna Misra, supposed to 
have lived in the 12th century 
A.D., and the object of this work 
was the establishment of Vedanta 
doctrine. It is in fact a religious 
allegory as complete as the Holy 
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War or Pilgrim’s Progress, and its 
name signifies ‘The Rising of the 
Moon of Awakened Intellect,’ and 
the dramatis persone are Delusion, 
the king, with his subjects Love, 
Anger, Avarice, &c., and his allies 
Hypocrisy, Self-Importance and 
Materialism, and on the opposite 
side Reason with an army of Virtues. 
The struggle between the rival 
forces is sharp, but finally Tran- 
quillity enables Reason to harmonise 
with Revelation (consummation 
sought in other places besides In- 
dia!), and thereupon the Moon of 
Awakened Intellect arises and 
shines. Our authoress has given a 
full and most curious account of 
this very remarkable piece, to which 
we recommend every admirer of 
glorious old Banyan to refer. 
There is real witin the Hindoo poet 
as in the Puritan tinker. Hypocrisy 
is represented as a Brahmin, and 
receives a message from his king as 
follows :— 

Beloved Hypocrisy! King Reason and 
his advisers have determined to revive 
Awakened Intellect, and are for this pur- 
pose sending Tranquillity into holy places. 
This threatens destruction to all our kind, 
and it behoves you to be specially active and 
zealous. You are aware that no holy place 
on earth is equal to the city of Benares. 
Go then to Benares, and exert yourself to 
frustrate the devotions of the pious people 
there assembled. 

To this address Hypocrisy re- 
plies that he has done what is 
wanted at Benares so effectively 
already, that those who by day at- 
tend the holy rites are by night the 
greatest of sinners. 

Besides its Epics and its Dramas, 
Sanskrit literature boasts also of its 
Lyric poetry. One poem of this 
class called the ‘ Messenger Church,’ 
attributed to Kalidasa, is greatly 
praised by Mrs. Manning. Another 
also by Kalidasa, ‘'The Seasons,’ is 
spoken of in rapturous terms by 
Sir William Jones, and by its Eng- 
lish and German translators. 

A more remarkable class of books 
however than the last is that of 
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Hindoo Fables. India is indeed the 
proper home of the Fable. Between 
A.D. §31 and 599, the great collection 
called the Panchatantra was trans- 
lated into Pehlevi at the command 
of Nushirvan, King of Persia, 
under the name of Fables of Bidpai 
or Pilpay ; and itis chiefly to these 
that the common tales of our nurse- 
ries are traceable. What may have 
been the real age of the Panchatan- 
tra (or Five Sections) is uncertain ; 
it preceded at all events the collec- 
tion of the Hitopadesa (Good Ad- 
vice). Both sets of fables are much 
alike, and arranged in a similar 
framework ; namely, the instruc- 
tions of a Brahmin to the sons of 
a king, who are entrusted to him 
for six months’ education in niti 
(politics). The lessons so bestowed, 
it must be owned, are somewhat 
Macchiavellian, and may be summa- 
rised, Mrs. Manning says, in the 
following simple doctrine : ‘ Rogues, 
if cunning, succeed. Simpletons, 
though good and learned, fail. Good 
morals are allowed however to be 
good in themselves, and to be pre- 
ferred where no failure is risked.’ 
Lastly, there exists in India a 
mass of fictions of the class of the 
Arabian Nights, the most popular 
being ‘The Ocean of the Streams 
of Narrative,’ ‘ Twenty-five Stories 
told by a Vetala,’ ‘Thirty-two 
Tales told by Images,’ ‘Seventy- 
two Tales of a Parrot.’ And so con- 
cludes the vast cycle of Sanskrit 
literature, having contributed to 
the library of mankind nearly every 
known form of composition, saving 
onlya History. Neither ancient nor 
mediwval India, so far as we know, 
ever had an Historian or even an 
Annalist ; and in the enormous mass 
of their relics we are left to pick 
out as best we may from internal 
evidence the chronology even of 
their greatest works. We know al- 
most everything about their minds, 
their opinions, their laws, even their 
lightest fancies. We can reconstruct 
their whole existence probably with 
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greater accuracy than we can pic- 
ture the lives of our own ancestors 
in our own land a thousand years 
ago. But the sequenceof events, the 
wars and conquests, the dynasties 
and revolutions which ordinarily 
fill for us the pages of the past are 
in the case of India almost a total 
blank. 


It must be confessed that the 
story cf the Hindoo mind as re- 
vealed in Sanskrit literature, can- 
not be contemplated even in such 
a hasty review as the present, 
without a sense of sadness and 
regret. That early dawn of religion 
which breaks in the Vedas, instead 
of shining to the perfect day of 
rational faith, was followed only by 
fitful gleams of sunshine and cloud, 
and sank at last, as the ages went 
by, into the thick darkness of un- 
redeemed idolatry. The one great 
reformation which alone ever broke 
the continuity of Brahmin eccle- 
siastical history, the rise and spread- 
ing of Buddhism for a thousand 
years, passed away from India like 
a breeze over a field of corn; and 
no record save a few old ruined 
topes remain to tell thereof. If we 
could conceive of Protestantism 
flourishing for yet twenty genera- 
tions in England, and then utterly 
swept off and forgotten, and Catho- 
licism reinstated over the land, 
with only the mouldering dome of 
St. Paul’s left to recall to the anti- 
quary the schism of the past, then 
we should have an analogue of the 
marvellous story of the two great 
rival creeds of the Hast. 

But is there no lesson for us— 
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even if we cannot stretch imagina- 
tion to such a catastrophe—in the 
example of India’s religious his- 
tory ’ What were the causes which 
led to the deterioration of that 
vast Established Church, which in 
the days of the Bhagavad Gita had 
teachers with the spirit of prophets 
and the piety of saints? The an- 
swer seems unmistakable. Reli- 
gion fell wholly out of secular 
hands into that of a priesthood, 
of the most powerful priesthood in 
the world ; and what did it do with 
it? It accomplished precisely the 
end for which all priesthoods are 
for ever striving. It turned reli- 
gion into a matter of rites and sa- 
craments. Then symbols became 
idols, and formal observances were 
exalted above moral virtues; and 
the India of to-day, with its three 
million gods, its hideous idols, and its 
gross and cruel rites, is the outcome 
of the three millenniums of priestly 
rule. 
It is indeed time that a new re- 
formation should arise in India, 
capable of taking deeper root in 
human nature than Buddhism, with 
its sleeping deity and Nirvana para- 
dise, was ever qualified todo. We 
rejoice to believe that we see the 
first signs: of such a reformation in 
the work of the Brahmos of Bengal, 
and we shall welcome to our shores 
this year their leader and_ repre- 
sentative Keshub Chunder Sen, with 
the confidence that he at least is 
doing his utmost to lay the founda- 
‘tions of the future religion of India 
not on any holy books or magical 
ceremonies, but on the eternal 
grounds of conscience and reason. 
Frances Power Cosse. 
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TO THEODORA. 


FROM HER HOPELESS BUT WORSHIPPING LOVER. 


‘ Like the old age.’—Twelfth Night. 


Tuo’ every dear perfection 
Be counsel for despair, 
Far better my rejection 
Than thou less good or fair. 


My peace of heart is troubled, 
I must not call thee mine ; 
But all my world’s ennobled, 


And life made more divine. 


This earth, where’er I wander, 
Is richer as thy home, 
The day more bright, and grander 


The midnight starry dome. 


Man’s dim heroic glory, 
Its lustre doth renew ; 

All heights in song or story, 
Of love and faith, are true. 


And tho’ kind Heav’n completer 
Did thee than others make, 
T count all women sweeter 


For thy beloved sake. 


If sad, as too unworthy, 
Yet, happy in my mood, 

I bless the Maker for thee, 
Who art so fair and good. 
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HE French literature of mono- 
graphs has lately received a 
valuable addition in M. Mayrargues’ 
essay on Rabelais. The Homére 
bouffon is one of the central figures of 
a period which rivals the early Ro- 
man empire in its interest for minds 
whose favourite exercise is to detect 
the analogies of the present and the 
past. If the age of Tiberius and 
Augustus presents the Spectacle of 
a refined, luxurious, and weary 
society, resigning freedom in the 
desire for order, the sixteenth cen- 
tury also recalls our own in the 
wakening of thought, the breaking 
of old restraints, the intellectual 
eagerness of a time when, as Bacon’s 
favourite motto has it, ‘ Many shall 
go to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be multiplied.’ In that age when 
innovation, at first displaying itself 
in the fine arts, had passed beyond 
the borders of povorxj, where the 
Church, in neglect of Plato’s advice, 
had forgotten to arrest it; when 
the Renaissance had become con- 
scious of itself, the antagonism be- 
tween culture and faith was as 
apparent as it is to-day. In this age 
perhaps only three of the leading 
spirits attain, to use Mr. Arnold’s ex- 
pression, ‘ to see their way.’ Luther 
rests on the feste Burg of a new 
dogma. To the Florentine scholar 
Mirandola, the contradictions of 
religion and art do not exist; in the 
saintly harmony of his beautiful 
nature, he seems able to serve two 
masters, the new learning and the 
old beliefs. Widely different from 
the Italian Platonist, yet not less 
than he the representative man of 
his age, is Francois Rabelais, whom 
we would here attempt, partly un- 
der the guidance of M. Mayrargues, 
to consider in his relation to the 
intellectual movements ‘of the six- 
teenth century. Perhaps of all 
really great writers, Rabelais is at 
first the most repulsive, the most 
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incomprehensible. To turn to his 
pages after reading Coleridge’s en- 
comium, ranking him among men of 
creative genius, like Cervantes and 
Dante, is to be disappointed and 
disgusted. Where is the humour, 
one cannot help asking, of these long 
catalogues of obsolete words, of that 
continual coarseness, of these forced 
exaggerations, and records of 
knavish trickery, or of gigantic 
buffoonery? In this point of view 
Rabelais suffers the common fate of 
the humourists of the past. Comedy 
depends much on the fleeting ele- 
ments of society, on the circum- 
stances of time and place, and 
Rabelais’ humour is even more in- 
volved in such details than that of 
Aristophanes. Like Aristophanes 
he delights in ‘dishes and fishes, 
beasts, birds, and sesquipedalian 
blackguards.’ But the pungency 
of the old Greek and of the old 
French nicknames has departed. 
Again, Rabelais’ first popularity de- 
pended in part on his travesty of 
the romances of the false chivalry ; 
and burlesque to be appreciated 
requires, of course, a knowledge of 
the work parodied. The practical 
jokes of Panurge are repetitions 
of the old national farce of Pathelin, 
familiar to the bourgeois of the 
fifteenth century as Punchinello to 
the Italian. The classical allusions 
of Rabelais are merely the unavoid- 
able pedantry of the day. His ex- 
aggeration, less amusing than that 
of some American jesters, does not 
aim at exciting laughter alone ; his 
giants are men ‘writ large;’ his 
mdecency, enormous as it is, is only 
that of the time when Margaret of 
Valois wrote her tales. A priest 
who had never known the ‘tender 
and temperate honours of the 
hearth ;’ an anatomist for whom 
nature had lost her sacredness with 
her mystery, Rabelais outdoes the 
old comedy in the grossness of his 
BB 
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language. It is possible that this 
grossness was as little to his taste 
as to that of Aristophanes, but it 
was popular and it helped to divert 
the attention of Francis L, who, 
friend of letters as he liked to seem, 
was, in Brantome’s language, ‘un 
peu rigoureux a faire brusler vifs les 
hérétiques de son temps.’ In the 
chronicler of Pantagruel there is 
nothing, as in the terrible proces- 
sion of Brantome’s ladies, to shock 
and sicken; nay, in reading him, we 
may believe that, as Montaigne 
declares, his generation was purer 
than its successor. Of another ele- 
ment of the wit of Rabelais, which, 
if it existed, must necessarily have 
become obscure, too much has been 
made. Personal allusion seems .to 


have formed little part of his plan. 
The ordinary ‘keys’ are thoroughly 
valueless; their authors, bent on 
finding personal allusions in every 
nickname, strain chronology and 
interpret terms with the amusing 
latitude of monkish philologians. 


When Motteux connects Thelema, 
Rabelais’ Utopian abbey, with 
Oadapoc, that he may discover an 
allusion to some privately married 
prelate, we are reminded of the inge- 
nuity which derived femina from 
fidei minus, and maleficus from male 
de fide sentiendus. tis in the light 
of some general knowledge of his 
age; not of scandalous chronicles, 
that Rabelais must be read, to 
be understood as he is, the genius 
who represents with the univer- 
sality of Shakespeare the thought, 
the religion, the laws, manners, and 
costume, the pleasure and the me- 
lancholy, the aspirations, and the 
rare regrets of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In this universality lies the 
secret of Rabelais’ gaiety, of what 
he calls ‘ Pantagruélisme,’ ‘a cer- 
tain jollity of mind in despite of 
fortune.’ He finds pleasure, and 
life, and an answer to all problems, 
in the mere delight of change, the 
sense of liberty, the air of a new 
world. With Leo X., he seems to 
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exclaim, ‘ What days are ours, it is 
a joy to live in them.’ There were 
minds which the atmosphere of the 
Renaissance intoxicated like new 
wine, men drunk with the spirit of 
humauity, as Spinoza has been 
called a thinker drunk with God- 
head. Such men were the Italian 
Vanini, and William Postel, one of 
the earliest professors in the College 
of France. Their lives were ruined 
by a kind of learned fanaticism, 
and by intense confidence in their 
own solutions of insoluble ques- 
tions. Whether such questions can 
be answered at all is no concern, 
however, of Rabelais. He pictures 
his age as a crowd of bacchanals in 
search of un grand peut-étre; the 
bonds of tradition are loosened, the 
barque is on her way: there is 
pleasure for the joyous pilgrims in 
the adventures and dangers of the 
deep ; in mocking at the priests and 
judges who dwell on the isles and 
fragments of the broken world. 
How differently the new age ap- 
peared to German eyes, M. Michelet 
has well illustrated from Durer’s 
‘ Melancholia.’ Among neglected 
instruments of science sits that 
brooding figure, whose leafy crown 
has ceased to be her glory ; whose 
eyes, weary with watching, satiate 
with knowledge, are strained as the 
eyes of those who fain would see 
behind the veil. 

To the variety of his subject, 
Rabelais brought a versatility of 
genius not unusual among the great 
men of his day. The field of know- 
ledge in the sixteenth century, new 
and wide as it seemed, did not yet 
cause despair by a manifest infini- 
tude. There was no division of 
labour: men took all knowledge 
for their province. The universality 
of Rabelais is plainly discernible in 
the little that is known of his his- 
tory. In the doubtful legend of his 
life he is represented as the needy, 
wandering, witty Panurge, to whom 
no knowledge and no pleasure come 
amiss, the true man of the Renais- 
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sance. Like Erasmus, he is brought 
up to religion, like him he disgusts 
the brethren by humorcus freaks, 
and by skill in secular learning. 
He is protected from the monks by 
dignitaries of the Church, bishops 
and cardinals, in whose eyes he pos- 
sesses the supreme virtue of being 
a good companion. At Montpelier, 
he is, along with Rondoletus, the 
glory of the medical faculty; he 
edits Hippocrates and Galen; at 
Lyons he aids Sebastian Gryphius as 
a compositor, in the service of the 
press, that ‘art invented by divine 
inspiration.’ Anatomist, printer, 
satirist, at a moment when bigotry 
was using the absence and the 
doubtful temper of Francis I. as a 
crusade against all freedom and 
novelty, Rabelais had a triple 


reason to dread the fires of the 
Sorbonne and the Parliament. But 
though Doletus, his friend and pub- 
lisher, was burned, though Clement 
Marot, valet-de-chambre du Roi, 
as he was, could not escape im- 


prisonment, though it was even 
proposed to punish Marguerite of 
Valois, the sister of the king; the 
dexterity of Rabelais gained him 
not only safety but preferment. 
More than once he was fortunate 
enough to be able to make the 
journey to Italy, then the holy land 
of letters. In Rome, where Luther 
sees the scarlet woman, drunk with 
the blood of the saints, he only finds 
*L’ile sonnante,’ with its fat and 
unwholesome birds, ‘cardingaux, 
monagaux, prétregaux,’ living in 
plenty on the harvests of the Tou- 
raine. 

This assault on the Papal court 
excited the wrath of the Sorbonne, 
but Rabelais was protected by 
Francis I., and by his constant 
friend the Cardinal du Bellay, who 
appointed him to a prebend and 
to the cure of Meudon. At Meudon 
he passed in peace the closing years 
of his life, near the court, and en- 
joying the best intellectual society 
of his time. He died in Paris in 
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1553, receiving there what he has 
called ‘the gentle, the desired, the 
last kind embraces of our dear Alma 
Mater the earth, that is, burial.’ 
The contemplation of a life like 
this, genial, learned, happy, makes 
us ask once more the question, what 
was the value of the humanism 
professed by Rabelais and Erasmus, 
what remedy did it offer to Kurope 
at the beginning of this ‘strange 
disease of modern life?’ That a 
gradual reconstruction of society 
might have been brought about, 
without the turmoil, persecution, 
and long religious wars of the Re- 
formation, through the peaceful in- 
fluence of men of culture, has been 
a favourite idea with some thinkers; 
and it certainly presented itself to 
many of the greatest of the huma- 
nists. Wewould here consider the 
means through which they expected 
culture to leaven society: the diffe- 
rences between their active huma- 
nism and that of Rabelais, and some 
of the causes of the complete failure 
of the new learning to reorganise 
society and belief. Perhaps the 
most important and obvious of these 
causes was the event of what has 
been called a moral dynamic. Stu- 
dents became intensely alive to the 
beauty, the pathos, and power of 
human life; they recognised that 
the proper study of mankind was 
not God, as the middle ages be- 
lieved and taught, but man. The 
discovery, as it may almost be 
called, of Italy, the discovery of 
America, the recognition of ancient 
life as unfolded in the classics, all 
contributed to awaken a sense of 
the fellowship and greatness of the 
race. Could this sense have be- 
come a living force among all the 
greater intellects of the time, a force 
such as the new religion of huma- 
nity believes that it may one day 
be,—an enthusiasm capable of in- 
spiring the contempt of luxury, of 
wealth, and of death, Europe might 
have been spared, for good or for 
evil, the revival of theology and the 
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hatreds of theologians. But this 
sacred flame was kindled only in a 
few exceptional natures; only to a 
few did culture seem to offer a new 
life for the world at large. With 
Rabelais and Erasmus, humanism 
was a source of pleasing sentiment, 
of easy conscious bonhomie; they 
would gladly see peace and good- 
will among men, but they ‘leave all 
difficulties to be solved by popes and 
emperors.’ They wish a quiet life 
for every one, their manners are 
gentle and kindly. Like Montaigne, 
and Ascham, and More, they have 
a great tenderness for children, 
who seem to have been hardly 
treated in the rough foregoing time, 
as More and Montaigne remem- 
bered from the experience of their 
own youth, and Ascham from 
the sad childhood of Lady Jane 
Grey. But for an example of the 
other kind of humanism, of an en- 
thusiasm against cruelty and intole- 
rance which gave the strength to 
endure martyrdom, we must turn 
from Erasmus and Rabelais to the 
forgotten printer, Etienne Dolet. 
Dolet was a student at Toulouse 
when Jean Caturce was burmed 
there for Lutheran opinions in 1532. 
No Lutheran, but an ardent man of 
letters, an opponent of Erasmus in 
controversy, and a fearless lover of 
freedom, Dolet protested publicly in 
the city against the judicial murder. 
Rabelais alludes to the affair with a 
shudder which tries to disguise it- 
self as a sneer. This was the be- 
ginning of Dolet’s career as a re- 
former in the cause of humanity, a 
career broken by frequent imprison- 
ments and ended at the stake. His 
hopes for the future are expressed 
thus in his Commentaries, ‘I would 
fain see letters, holy as they are, 
firmly seated in every breast, let- 
ters, whose austere voice withdraws 
us from sin: I would have kings 
cal around them the earnest stu- 
dents of justice and right; then in 
truth the city of Plato would be 
realised.” That kings should be 
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philosophers, and that philosophers 
should be the counsellers of kings, 
is Dolet’s aspiration. In point of 
fact the Renaissance did break down 
feudal prejudices, respect for letters 
did raise laymen of humble birth to 
positions which had previously been 
held by bishops or by nobles. But 
these new advisers did not prove to 
be the ‘earnest students of right;’ 
the false chivalry was subdued, but 
only to be superseded by a not less 
selfish and frivolous monarchy. The 
mild lessons of humanism were not 
destined to effect a peaceful revolu- 
tion through the ministers of kings. 
‘The schole-philosophie,’ as More 
says in the Utopia, ‘is not unplea- 
sant among friends, but in the 
counsells of kinges, where greate 
matters be reasoned and debated 
with great authority, these things 
have no place.’ More is the great 
example of the new spirit, which 
‘regarded not the doctors and 
learned men, but regarded the 
people.’ The Utopia, of which M. 
Michelet speaks contemptuously, as 
in comparison with Rabelais, a 
faded and feeble romance, breathes 
a spirit of true pity, not above 
concerning itself with the details of 
abuses and of their remedies. 
Turning from Dolet and from 
More to Rabelais, we find every 
institution of the age subjected to 
the most searching criticism, and 
often most justly to the severest 
condemnation. But this judgment 
is pronounced, not because these 
institutions have become narrow, 
selfish, and to all men dangerous 
and obstructive; but because their 
antique want of grace vexes the 
scholar and the man of culture, 
because they check a sort of aim- 
less speculation, pursued for the 
pleasure of the individual. We 
will attempt to show how the hu- 
manism of Rabelais—a humanism 
entirely devoid of the enthusiasm 
of humanity—consisted merely in 
the claim of the educated man to 
enjoy the right of free search for 
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beauty, pleasure, and knowledge ; 
how aristocratic he is, even in the 
sphere of religion ; how completely 
he neglects the needs of the multi- 
tude which required, not the privi- 
lege of vague liberty of thought, 
but an answer to practical ques- 
tions. If this can be shown, the 
inefficiency of mere culture to solve 
the problems of the sixteenth cen- 
tury will be obvious, for there is 
scarcely an idea of the Renaissance 
which does not appear in Rabelais’ 
theory of education, of politics, of 
war, of philosophy, of religion, and 
is not treated by him, jester as he 
is, with a certain veiled earnest- 
ness. 

Education is the first serious 
question that meets us in the bur- 
lesque romance. Grangousier, the 
representative of rude yet easy 
times, has a gigantic son, Gar- 
gantua, who early gives strange 
signs of great natural genius, but 
who only receives the ordinary edu- 
cation of the middle ages. At first 
he is brought up among the women, 
and the description of his nurses, 
scarcely more refined than those of 
Gulliver in Brobdingnag, seems to 
be a satire on the relation between 
great ladies and their pages, such 
as that which is the theme of the 
well known romance of Petit Jehan 
de Saintré. 

Next comes higher teaching. 
Grangousier, old-fashioned as he is, 
is no bigot: he does not hold ‘ce 
fol langage,’ of which Alain Char- 
trier, and in England Sir Thomas 
Elyot, complain, ‘ que noble homme 
ne doit sgavoir les lettres,’—that to 
‘a great gentylman it is a notable 
reproach to be well learned.’ Master 
Tubal Holofernes, a renowned so- 
phister, is employed to teach Gar- 
gantua the alphabet, and being an 
advocate of the painful process 
known as ‘grounding boys well,’ 
manages to occupy five years and 
three months in this task. in- 
teresting treatise on the logical 
moods, composed in the eleventh 
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century, next engages the students, 
and is followed by other works as 
much out of date, but still taught, 
as appears from the evidence of 
Erasmus, in the schools during the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 
No wonder that Gargantua, his 
physical training entirely neglected, 
becomes ‘ foolish, simple, doted and 
blockish,’ and requires a new tutor 
to instruct him in the new learning. 
This tutor is Ponocrates, and his 
scheme of education, though based, 
as M. Michelet justly observes, on 
no social or religious principle, is 
described in Rabelais’ happiest 
manner. ‘Gargantua is so in- 
structed as to lose not any one 
moment of the day; the medisval 
division of education into the tri- 
vium and quadrivium is deserted 
for the Greek scheme of povocxy and 
yupvaorikh.’ The whole account of 
the training of the young giant 
recalls Sir Thomas Elyot’s contem- 
porary essay, ‘The Governour,’ and 
Rabelais’ system, like that of 
Elyot, is possible only for a ‘ nobil- 
man’s or gentylman’s son.’ The 
pupil begins his day with the bath, 
he listens to lectures on astronomy 
and medicine ; he reads the classics, 
including Aristotle, Pliny, Plutarch 
and Marinus, as the robust scholars 
of the Renaissance read them when 
the ancients were still the guides 
of science, and had not yet been 
cut up into portions so short as to 
lack interest and almost meaning. 
At dinner was read aloud ‘some 
pleasant history of the warlike ac- 
tions of former times,’ as Francis I. 
was accustomed, Budeus tells us, 
‘inter epulas uti auscultationibus.’ 

The physical education of Gar- 
gantua comprises all the sports 
enumerated by Elyot, such as 
‘lyftyng and throwyng the hevy 
stone, playing at tenyse, wrestlyng, 
runnyng, swimmyng, and dyvers 
semblable exercyses.’ 

Riding, the special grace of a 
gentleman, is not neglected. Gar- 
gantua would have been a pupil 
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after old Elyot’s heart, who praises 
riding for a reason of his own. 
‘To ride surely and cleane, on a 
great horse, and a roughe, importeth 
a majesty and drede to inferiour 
persones, beholdyng him, above the 
common course of other men, 
dauntyng a fierce and cruel beaste.’ 
The evening ends with cards, dice, 
and chess, ‘wherein,’ Elyot says, 
‘is ryghte subtle engyne, whereby 
the witte is made more sharp.’ 
Prayer ‘to God the Creator,’ and a 
brief recapitulation of all that has 
been done in the day, after the 
manner of the Pythagoreans, are 
the last exercises of all. In one 
point Rabelais’ scheme is a little 
less complete than that of honest 
Elyot — Gargantua is not taught 
‘ dauncyng, as an introduction into 
the first moral virtue called pru- 
dence.’ 

The studies of Gargantua are in- 
terrupted, as the peaceful labours 
of the Renaissance so often were, 
by rumours of war. Picrochole, a 


king who in his passion for uni- 


versal rule is perhaps meant for a 
caricature of Charles V., has in- 
vaded the quiet realms of Gran- 
gousier. Gargantua hurries home 
to aid his father; and in the ac- 
count of the ensuing campaign, we 
have Rabelais’ views of politics and 
war. Like all the great writers of 
the time, he is an advocate of 
peace at almost any price. The 
men of letters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had good reason for their 
opinion. War was not in their 
eyes, as in those of the poet of our 
more peaceful days, the awakening 
from national sloth and commercial 
greed. It made travelling impos- 
sible, and to travel in order to com- 
pare unedited MSS. and to consult 
living scholars, was at once the 
pleasure and the necessity of 
students. The peaceful republic of 
letters, of which, far more than of 
their native states, Italian, French, 
English, and German thinkers felt 
themselves citizens, was distracted 
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by the quarrels of alien ambitions 
and interests. We may recall 
Scaliger’s troubles: summoned 
from his desk to take his share of 
garrison duty. The splendour and 
attraction of the old chivalry was 
gone, for war could confer no 
honours so dear as the laurels 
which were the prize of learned 
peace. When Epistemon, in Ra- 
belais’ burlesque epic, enters, like 
Er in the Republic, the House of 
Hades, he finds Xerxes ‘a seller of 
mustard, and Hector a scullion,’ 
while Epictetus, the slave philo- 
sopher who in his life had evil 
things, sits ‘ attired in the French 
fashion, under a pleasant arbour, 
with company of merry maidens.’ 
In war then the men of the Re- 
naissance saw only disturbance of 
the business of life, to understand 
and to enjoy. It was this dis- 
turbance of the quiet which his 
friend Marot sighed for, 
S’on nous laissoit nos jours en paix user, 
Du temps présent 4 plaisir disposer 
Et librement vivre comme il faut vivre ! 
far more than any sympathy with 
the wretchedness of suffering hu- 
manity, that induced Rabelais and 
his contemporaries to dream of 
Kuropean peace. But it is fair to 
say that Rabelais has none of Frois- 
sart’s contempt ‘ vilis sanguinis.’ His 
description of the ruined villages— 
‘smoking dung-hills ’’ Charles V. of 
France called them in scorn, when 
they marked the track of an in- 
vading English army—showsatouch 
of true humanity. Grangousier dis- 
plays a noble emotion and sym- 
pathy with his poor subjects. 
Despised by Picrochole, as a ‘ king 
who has money in his coffers ’"—a 
rare occurrence among the boyish 
and extravagant kings of 1520—he 
thus states his view of the rela- 
tions between prince and people : 
‘Il faut que maintenant en ma 
main tremblante je prenne la lance 
et la masse, pour secourir et 
garantir mes pauvres sujets. La 
raison le veut ainsi; car de leur 
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labeur je suis entretenu, et de leur 
gueur je suis nourri, moi, mes en- 
fants, et ma famille.’ This view of 
the mutual benefits of monarchy is 
that of Rabelais throughout. Kings 
alone, as a class, escape his satire ; 
he does not, like Erasmus, consider 
them ‘ people-devouring princes ;’ 
he shows none of the rebellious 
passion of Buchanan and La Boétie. 
Just as the first years of Nero and 
of so many other despots have been 
peaceful and promising, so the 
early period of the absolutism of the 
sixteenth century was full of hope. 
The monarchs Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. had a generous love of 
letters : the opportunity to effect a 
peaceful revolution seemed in their 
hands. Their failure and their de- 
feat are too well known; but to the 
end with Rabelais, kings are les 
bons géants, greater and wiser than 
the mass of men, fathers, and 
friends. 

The war ends with the victory 
of Gargantua, the prisoners are set 
to work at the new printing-presses 


of Grangousier, and the spoils are 


apportioned. It only remains to 
provide for Friar John, Gargantua’s 
ally, the merry and warlike monk 
of Seuillé. To him is assigned the 
privilege of founding a new ‘ order 
of Fair Ease,’ and of building the 
Abbey of Théléme. Théléme cor- 
responds in Rabelais to the New 
Atlantis of Bacon : as the publicists 
have their Utopias, states xar’ cy, 
he has his abbey @ son devis. Into 
this pure and gracious fantasy none 
of the familiar grossness is allowed 
to intrude. By the banks of the 
Loire rises an abbey, ‘an hundred- 
fold more splendid than the Chateau 
of Chambord.’ No walls surround 
it, no chapel localises worship, no 
bells tell the hour, none save beau- 
tiful women and learned men are 
admitted to the order. Their rules 
enjoin not chastity, poverty, and 
obedience, but wealth, honourable 
marriage, and a life in liberty. Clad 
in the most gorgeous fashion of the 
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age, ‘in coats of satin, damask, 
velvet, and those either orange, 
tawny, green, white, or bright 
crimson,’ they pass their time ‘ in 
the fair great libraries of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian,’ or 
‘ by the river-side in the fair garden 
of pleasure.’ In all the strictest 
tie of their order, there was but one 
law to be observed, Fay ce QUE 
VOULDRAS, ‘because men that are 
free, well-born, well-bred, have na~ 
turally a spur that prompteth them 
to virtuous actions — which is 
called honour. What has been 
said of Plato’s Republic is not less 
true of Théléme; it is an attempt 
to. put new wine into old bottles, 
to combine the free thought and 
luxuriant life of the Renaissance 
with the peace and leisure of the 
ancient abbeys of the Touraine. 
Recalling in many respects, the 
House of Solomon, in Bacon’s New 
Atlantis, Théléme differs in this— 
that it is only open to the well- 
born, the rich, and free: the jolly 
face of Friar John is not, like 
Bacon’s Ruler’s, that ‘of one who 
pitied men.’ 

With the foundation of Théléme 
the story of Gargantua ends, he 
becomes an admonishing voice, 
heard at intervals in the adventures 
of his son, Pantagruel. Pantagruel 
is not like his father, a man of war 
from his youth; he is the joyous 
wanderer in search of truth who 
comes to know the manners and 
cities, the religions and literature 
of men. In this later portion of 
this romance, Rabelais becomes 
much more bold and open in his 
allusions, fewer feats of gigantic 
gauloiserie are recorded, the giants 
themselves are humanised, and 
fresh interest is given by the intro- 
duction of Panurge, the wandering, 
needy, unprincipled scholar. 

As in the Gargantua, the subject 
of literature and of education is the 
first to receive notice, and it is im- 
possible not to admire the discrimi- 
nation of Rabelais’ judgment, unbe- 
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wildered in the wide field of new 
studies. Nothing was more at- 
tractive to the curious spirits of the 
sixteenth century than the mystic 
literature of the East. Men sought 
among the Jewish Cabbalists for 
traces of that ultimate philosophy, 
which might exist, Plato thought, 
as a sacred song among Oriental or 
Hyperborean tribes, a song with 
power to lull the child within our 
breasts, and to slay the fear of 
death. Among such seekers it is 
enough to mention the great names 
of Mirandola and Reuchlin. So 
like them as to be constantly 
grouped along with them among 
mystics, were charlatans like Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, men who constructed 
a system out of the surface absurdi- 
ties of the Cabbala. It is easy to 
confuse these opposite schools of 
dreamers, and especially easy for 
a satirist to throw upon both com- 
mon scorn. But Rabelais, while 
quite incredulous as to the ‘ won- 
der-working word’ of Reuchlin, 
reserves his satire for the monkish 
opponents of the Hebrew scholar ; 
Ortuinus Gratius, and Bricot, who 
are charged with the authorship of 
books ludicrously unmentionable. 
Reuchlin’s studies aided philology 
incidentally, as alchemy aided che- 
mistry. But no such good could 
come from the occult philosophy of 
Agrippa, ‘this madpash Bedlam, 
this hair-brained fop,’ is left ‘to 
rave and doze with his private and 
intimately acquainted devils, who 
‘if they were not the very worst of 
all infernal fiends, would never 
have deigned to serve such a 
knavish cur as this is.’ 

This eloquent denunciation is 
from the lips of Panurge. The 
scholar wished to marry, but feared 
that his married life might furnish 
«matter for a chapter of Brantome. 
A great portion of the Pantagruel 
is occupied with Panurge’s diffi- 
culties,—with one sad result he 
consults lawyers, poets, priests, 
magicians, doctors, ‘Yours shall 
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be the common fate,’ they all reply. 
Naturally this part of Rabelais, as 
it is perhaps the wittiest, is also the 
coarsest of his writings. We may 
omit the adventures of Panurge till 
the moment when he sets off with 
Pantagruel to seek through all the 
world the oracle of truth, which 
oracle resides in a mysterious bottle. 
Society is figured as a sea, studded 
with islands, each island possessing 
its own oracle, true or false. Truth 
is sought in vain in the land of 
Eutelechy, the realm of Queen 
Whims, the muse of metaphysics. 
This maiden looks young though 
her age is more than two thousand 
years; she has the bloom and youth 
of eternal aspiration, of eternal 
illusion. ‘ At dinner she never eats 
anything but categories, and hypo- 
theses, and second intentions,’ the 
hard fare of early logical training ; 
but ‘her supper is of celestial 
ambrosia, and divine nectar ’—fi- 
guring perhaps contemplation, and 
sterile ecstasy, the goal of a mis- 
taken system of thought... In this 
fashion Rabelais recognises the 
beauty of the ‘theoretic ’ life, though 
it can never satisfy his longings or 
solve his questions. A more cruel 
host than Queen Whims, is Judge 
Grippeminaud. It is hard for even 
the Pantagruéliste to be ‘jolly’ in 
the face of this incarnation of the 
Parliament and the Sorbonne. How 
many thinkers like Dolet and Ser- 
vetus were doomed to hear from 
Calvinistic or judicial lips, that 
bullying voice, the voice of Judge 
Jeffreys, or of Mr. Hategood. ‘“Do 
you think,” said my lord, “you 
are in the wilderness of your foolish 
university, wrangling and bawling 
among the idle, wandering searchers 
after truth? . . . By Gold, people 
must here give categorical answers 
to what they know. By Gold, they 
must confess they have done those 
things which they have not, nor 
ought to havedone. By Gold, they 
must protest that they know what 
they never knew in their lives, and 
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after all patience must be their 
only remedy.”’’ 

‘The furred law-cats, so cursed 
and cruel, so mad and hungry 
after Christian blood,’ are appeased 
with a large leathern purse stuffed 
with golden crowns; and from 
Giant Law the pilgrims pass to the 
domain of Giant Pope. The Pope- 
hawk dwells in the Ringing Isle, 
where bells chime for mass all day 
long. In this island amazing com- 
mentators have chosen to detect 
an allusion to England. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine the possibility of 
missing the meaning of this open 
satire on the indolence and greed of 
the Papal court. Bold as this 
satire is, it was probably the safest 
mode of attacking priestcraft. 
Since the days of Walter de Mapes 
the lives of the clergy had been 
fair game; the danger lay in sati- 
rising doctrine. This Rabelais does 
not do; he is irreverent, seldom 
heretical. In the earlier portion of 
his book, passages occurred in 
which the Reformers seemed to 
recognise an ally. Thus Grangou- 
sier, learning from some pilgrims, 
that the pestilence was said by their 
preachers to have come from St. 
Sebastian, breaks out thus, ‘ Les 
faux prophétes, vous annoncent-ils 
tels abus, blasphément-ils en cette 
fagon les saints de Dieu, qu’ils les 
font semblables aux diables, ... . 
la peste ne tue que les corps, mais 
de tels imposteurs empoisonnent 
les Ames.’ We are reminded of 
Colet’s indignation at the shrine of 
Canterbury. Again the mystic ode 
of the order of Théléme, inviting true 
expounders of the gospel, breathes 
the spirit of the earlier fathers of 
the Reformation : 


Cy entrez, vous qui le saint évangile sens 
agile annoncez ; quoi qu’on gronde, 
Entrez, qu’on fonde ici la foy profonde. 


But Protestantism became in its 
turn dogmatic and exacting, and 
Rabelais preferred the indifference 
of the Cardinals, and the security 
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of tradition, to the narrowness of 
Calvin, and the dogma which had 
been formed under his own eyes. 
From his retirement at Meudon, he 
threw stones, as one of the Estiennes 
complained, ‘into both the gardens.’ 
Calvin attacked him in an essay 
De Scandalis, and he replied by 
ranking among the monstrous brood 
of Antiphysie, ‘les démoniaques 
Calvinistes imposteurs de Genéve, 
et autres monstres contrefaits en 
dépit de nature.’ Rabelais’ own 
faith was of neither house, it was 
an intellectual Deism, formulated in 
a definition of God, which he bor- 
rowed from an obscure Alexandrian, 
‘la sphére intellectuelle, de laquelle 
en tout lieu est le centre, et n’a en 
aucun lieu circonférence.’ As to 
the destiny of the individual soul, 
his belief is well compared by M. 
Mayrargues to that of Goethe as 
expressed on the occasion of the 
death of Wieland. ‘Je crois, dit 
Pantagruel, que toutes ames intel- 
lectives sont exemptes des ciseaux 
d’Atropos ; toutes sont immortelles, 
anges, démons, et humaines.’ Only 


He who failed not in the earthly strife, 
His soul well knit, and all his battles 


won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 


It isin the passage where this ex- 
pression of limited hope occurs, 
that Pantagruel tells a ‘very sad 
story of the death of the heroes,’ 
and of how, upon a time, a voice 
was heard in the night, proclaiming 
by desert shores ‘that Pan was 
dead.’ 

‘ “For my part,” says Pantagruel, 
“T understand this of that great 
Saviour of the faithful who was 
shamefully put to death at Jerusa- 
lem, during the reign of Tiberius.”’ 
Pantagruel having ended this dis- 
course, remained silent, and full of 
contemplation. A little while after, 
we saw the tears flow out of his 
eyes as big as ostrich eggs.’ These 
were tears of remembrance and 
regret, the inconsolable regret d’wn 
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monde; for a moment the spirit of 
the Renaissance recognises the uni- 
versal beauty of faith ; for a moment 
the buffoon is filled ‘ with pity and 
mournful awe.’ 

As yet no shore has contained 
the true oracle, neither the isle of 
Eutelechy, nor the Ringing Isle, nor 
the land of the Macreons, where in 
a dark and deserted forest lie the 
fanes of forgotten gods, and the 
shrines of creeds outworn; temples, 
obelisks, pyramids, and tombs, with 
inseriptions in Greek, Agarenian, 
Sclavonic, and Arabic. Tired of 
seeking the living among the dead, 
the voyagers touch at the Lantern 
Isle, where dwell the clear intellects 
of the old world, notably the spirit 
of Aristophanes. But now the har- 
bour is in sight, they ground on the 
sacred shores of Bacbuc, the gates 
of a new temple open mysteriously 
of their own accord, and the oracle 
of the bottle is delivered and re- 
ceived among ecstasies half-sacred, 
half-obscene. 

Here we leave Rabelais at his 


journey’s end, with the final ques- 
tion, how are we to understand the 
oracle of the bottle ? Does Rabelais 
intend merely to repeat the saying 


of them of old, ‘Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die’? Or 
is his meaning that suggested in a 
recent essay on religion, by M. 
Albert Reville, ‘que homme trouve 
le vrai en consultant sa nature in- 
spirée, réchauffée par la généreuse 
vertu des sentimens élevés, des 
passions nobles, des élans sublimes, 
qui décuplent son étre et lui per- 
mettent de saisir les réalités supé- 
rieures, qui échappaient & ses rai- 
sonnemens impuissans et & ses 


méthodes boiteuses’? And if this be 
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his meaning can we agree with M. 
Reville, ‘que l’esprit humain, dans 
lage moderne, pourrait bien avoir 
fait 4 sa maniére le voyage de Panta- 
gruel, et ne trouver ce qu’il cherche, 
qu’en s’interrogeant lui-méme sur 
ces hauteurs révélatrices ow le senti- 
ment, purifié et vivifié, lui permet 
de saisir directement cette vérité, 
que ni la superstition ni la ratiocina- 
tion ne connait’? Or must we not 
rather assert that these clear 
heights of emotion are only attain- 
able, at least for the vast majority 
of our race, as a result of the 
revealed beliefs, the faith and sacred 
hopes, of which they are supposed 
by M. Reville to be themselves the 
evidence? Is it not here that so 
many of our new systems will fail, 
as the Renaissance failed, to satisfy 
the longings of the world, longings 
too eager and imperious to be 
appeased by doctrines light as the 
ambrosia of Queen Whims? Is it 
not possible that men’s aspirations, 
cut off from historical fact, may 
refuse to accept their own existence 
as the evidence of their fulfilment, 
nay desert. for ever human breasts, 
leaving an empty house, swept and 
garnished, to be occupied perhaps 
by the coarse epicureanism, the 
obvious interpretation of the oracle 
of the bottle ? This was the philoso- 
phy of the life of base pleasure, 
fatal alike to morals and art, that 
constitutes the Renaissance as un- 
derstood by Mr. Ruskin. This 
philosophy too it was that left 
France, among the conflicts of re- 
action, of the Renaissance, and of 
the Reformation, undecided, and as 
M. Henri Martin has said, ‘ alone 
among the great Powers, without a 
A. L. 


policy.’ 
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PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE BALLOT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


R. EDITOR,—It has seemed 
\ to me that at this time, when 
the subject of voting by ballot is 
under discussion in England, a 
short statement, setting forth the 
practical working af that method 
in the United States, might not be 
wholly useless or uninteresting. 
My purpose is not to deal with 
theories, and with merely apparent 
and supposable relations between 
facts which might be imagined to 
be combined as cause and effect, 
neither to interfere with the ethics 
ofthe subject ; but rather to give an 
exposition of unquestionable facts, 
and to draw an accurate picture of 
the state of affairs, as they really 
exist in my country, in connection 
with the system of ballot-voting. 
From arguments, either for or 
against the system, I shall scru- 
pulously refrain, though I may fur- 
nish a basis for arguments by 
others; and I shall seek especially 
to supply that underlying and sub- 
stantial knowledge which is indis- 
pensable to a proper comprehension 
of that argument in favour of the 
ballot which is founded upon the 
assertion of its successful working 
in the United States. It will be 
seen that some of the facts which 
conduce to that successful working 
in the United States might be surely 
expected to occur also in any other 
country reasonably free and not less 
than moderately prosperous ; that 
other facts which exist in the 
United States do not now, and very 
probably will never, exist in Eng- 
land; that still a third class of 
facts are of that nature that they 
may be regarded as growing out of 
the temper of the people and the 
usages of society, and therefore 
might or might not happen to be 
reproduced in other nations. 
It is worth while, at the outset, 
to sketch even the minute details 


of the method which is now pur- 
sued in the United States; for upon 
the skill with which this method is 
adapted to the task which it has to 
perform depends in no small degree 
the value of the system itself. A 
long time, generally several weeks, 
before the election day a list is pre- 
pared in each voting district, upon 
which it is intended to place the 
names of all persons legally entitled 
to cast a vote in that district. These 
lists are kept open for public in- 
spection, which, by advertisement, 
is especially requested to be made, 
for the purpose of supplying any 
omissions. Ifthe name of any person 
not entitled to vote is placed upon 
the list, objection is made by chal- 
lenging his vote when he offers it 
at the polls. The question of his 
right is then and there tried by 
the inspectors of the polls, whose 
decision, so far as the casting 
of the vote at that election goes, 
is final. If they reject a vote 
wrongly, the person thus deprived 
of his rights has his right of action 
against them for damages. But the 
burden upon them is not severe, 
for the questions which they are 
called upon to decide relate only to 
the simplest facts, and the infor- 
mation upon which the lists are 
originally made up is generally so 
accurate that challenges are of rare 
occurrence. A single large room 
is appropriated in each district for 
the polling, one end of which is set 
apart by a railing, behind which 
the receivers and counters of the 
ballots stand. The receiving officer 
presides over a box, closed except 
so far as is necessary for the admis- 
sion of the ballot, and has beside it 
a list of the legal voters, printed 
with great distinctness, upon which 
he marks off the name of each per- 
son who deposits a ballot. If the 
voters are numerous, there are 
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several boxes, each box with its own 
receiving officer, and the voters are 
distributed among them alphabeti- 
cally, so that no person can vote 
twice at different boxes. Confusion 
and haste are prevented by obliging 
the voters to approach the boxes 
only in single file. The receiving 
officer usually knows by sight the 
bulk of the voters; but when he 
does not, it is his duty to call 
aloud the name of the person of- 
fering to vote. An effort at false 
impersonation is thus rendered so 
sure of detection that it is never 
known to occur, except by the spe- 
cies of fraudulent collusion which 
will be hereafter explained, and 
which, it will be seen, could be 
practised as easily in any other 
known method of voting. The re- 


ceiving officer is required to guard 
against duplicate voting by inspect- 
ing each ballot offered with suffi- 
cient accuracy to see that it is only a 
single sheet or piece of paper; though 
he has no right to examine it closely 


enough to read its contents. If two 
or more ballots are found in the 
box, folded one within the other, or 
enclosed in the same envelope, they 
are thrown out, as primd facie frau- 
dulent. 

Any person may deposit his ballot 
in a sealed envelope if he wishes, and 
of course he may write it out for 
himself. But, in fact, envelopes 
may be said to be never used, 
and written votes are very rare. 
Printed ballots are almost exclu- 
sively used. Each party has these 
struck off, in abundant numbers, 
bearing the names of its regular 
nominees, and actively distributes 
them all day with great thorough- 
ness, so that no one can so much as 
approach the polls without having 
the ballots of all the opposing 
parties thrust eagerly into his 
hands. If the printed ballot is 
not wholly satisfactory to any voter 
he ‘scratches’ it; that is to say, 
scratches out the name of the 
candidate he objects to, and inserts, 
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if he wishes, the name of any person 
he prefers. ‘Split tickets,’ as they 
are called, are also an outgrowth of 
this custom of printing ballots upon 
which the names of candidates for 
a great number and variety of 
offices appear. They are the device 
of the weaker party for procuring 
the election of some one or two of 
their candidates though at the vo- 
luntary abandonment of the rest. 
The managing committee places on 
the split ticket the name of one or 
two of the party candidates who 
happen to be peculiarly popular 
or in good repute when the candi- 
dates of the opposing party for the 
same offices happen to be disliked or 
distrusted ; the remainder of the 
ticket is made identical with that 
of their opponents. ‘ Scratching’ 
never materially affects the result 
of an election. Split tickets occa- 
sionally, though rarely, are effective; 
but, as a rule, regular tickets con- 
trol, and are successful. 

Substantially in this shape voting 
by ballot has been conducted in the 
Atlantic States for considerably 
more than a generation, and thence 
the same usages and laws have 
spread over the whole country, 
without material amendment. It 
seems that the people are satisfied 
with the method as it now exists, 
for no talk of alteration:is ever 
heard. 

The value of any method of 
voting must be discussed with 
especial reference to three wholly 
distinct matters—to wit: I. The 
temptations and facilities which it 
affords for the corruption of voters. 
II. The opportunity which it fur- 
nishes for the practice of intimida- 
tion. III. The convenience which 
attends it as a piece of practical 
machinery, designed and _ con- 
structed for the purpose of collect- 
ing the suffrages of legal voters. 

For the matter of corruption, I 
feel no hesitation in asserting that 
it is a thing almost unknown 
among the voters of the United 
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States. But, be it understood, 
that in making this statement I 
speak solely of that species of cor- 
ruption which is strictly bribery 
of persons entitled to cast votes. 
Votes at elections are not the sub- 
ject of purchase or of barter in the 
United States. So far from the 
yoter being approached with offers 
of purchase, he will, as’a rule, find 
it no easy matter to obtain a pur- 
chaser, though he actually seeks to 
offer his vote for sale. Incredible 
as this statement may seem to 
those who are not familiar with the 
working of our political machine, 
it is yet unquestionably true, and 
would doubtless be admitted to be 
so by any person who was conver- 
sant with the manceuvres of Ameri- 
can elections. But when the cause 
is sought there is room for much 
difference of opinion. Two facts 
especially are suggested which 


might reasonably be supposed to be 
causes, and between which it is 
difficult to apportion their respec- 


tive degrees of influence. 

Thus, in the first place, it is 
often said that the great multitude 
of voters would render bribery 
useless, unless it could be practised 
upon a scale of impossible magni- 
tude. This is often an operative 
fact ; but it is not so always. For 
when opposing parties are nearly 
balanced, a few votes are as potent 
to turn the scale between thousands 
on each side as between hundreds. 
Yet even in the most dubious con- 
tests, the purchase of votes is 
regarded as a forlorn and insignifi- 
cant resource, and is undertaken, if 
at all, with such feebleness that it 
is utterly ineffectual. 

Another fact, which is operative 
at all elections, without exception, 
is, that no man who purchases half 
a dozen votes can ever be sure how 
the majority of them will be cast. 
He may succeed, with the voluntary 
aid of the voter, in tracing one or 
two ballots into the box. But it 
has always been found impossible, 
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by any degree of ingenuity, to 
devise a system of espionage which 
could be depended upon in all 
events, or which, by even a happy 
chance, could operate except in 
rare and isolated cases. It is an 
utter impossibility for a person who 
buys votes to assure himself of 
their delivery according to the con- 
tract of purchase. He is obliged 
to depend upon the honour of a 
man whom he has himself proved 
to be dishonourable ; to rest upon 
the word of a man who, by the very 
transaction of plighting that word, 
has shown himself to be a rascal. 
It is impossible that deception 
should be detected, even if it be 
practised, unless the voter volun- 
tarily submits to it. How much 
influence this fact has in preventing 
the expenditure of money in the 
purchase of votes is, of course, a 
matter of speculation, and, as such, 
is beyond the scope of this paper. 
But it is certainly believed by every- 
body that this influence is very 
great. Ithink none of my country- 
men would make bold to declare, 
that the reason that votes are not 
bought and sold among us is because 
any exceptional degree of political 
honesty exists among the mass of 
voters. The indiscriminate exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage to the 
most ignorant and degraded classes 
of the male population forbids an 

such hypothesis. The multitude of 
voters, and the secresy of the 
voting, are the facts to which it is 
the habit of the country, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to attribute the 
absence of bribery, and no other 
can be readily suggested. From 
these facts in combination all are 
agreed that the well-known result 
springs; but the proportionate 
influence of the facts is a subject 
about which a great variety of 
opinion exists. Yet it is only by 
meams of the allotment of their 
respective proportions that it is 
possible to determine the degree of 
merit which is to be ascribed to 
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the system of voting by ballot, so 
far as this particular point is con- 
cerned. 

Let me not encounter incredulity 
by reason of any misconception of 
my position. I am claiming no 
ideal or unnatural political purity 
for the people of the United States. 
On the contrary, I fear that political 
corruption and knavery are as great 
among us as it is possible that they 
should be, without actually destroy- 
ing the frame of government. I 
only assert, that neither this knavery 
nor this corruption takes the form 
of bribery of voters. To aid belief 
in this assertion, let me show in a 
very few words where the evil does 
lie, and what is its character. 

The knavery is dishonest voting 
by means of duplicate, triplicate, or 
even more votes cast by one person. 
This can be practised only in great 
cities, where individuals cannot be 
easily traced, and the identification 
of obscure rascals is almost an im- 
possibility. Of this description are 


the famous ‘naturalization frauds,’ 


perpetrated to such a frightful ex- 
cess in New York city. . Roughs’ 
and foreigners are naturalized by 
the aid of perjured witnesses in 
perhaps a dozen different voting dis- 
tricts, and on the election-day they 
vote in each. ‘Colonization’ is a 
branch of the same species of dis- 
honesty. When voters can be spared 
by their party in one city they are 
sent in great numbers to some other 
city, where their services are needed, 
and where, by the same aid of per- 
jured witnesses, and sometimes of 
official collusion, they acquire a 
sham residence, which carries with 
it the privilege of suffrage in that 
place. These are the chief species 
of frauds which are practised by 
and among voters. The power to 
practise them is evidently not af- 
fected by the method of casting the 
vote. 

But the most dangerous feature 
in our system is the corruption 
which prevails among those who 
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are themselves aspirants for office, 
and the jobbers and wire-pullers, 
who for some petty object, or even 
upon an indefinite hope of ultimate 
reward in some shape or other, 
work in the interest of these higher 
aspirants. This corruption is con- 
fined to these classes; it does not 
penetrate the voters at large. Its 
field of operation is the nominating 

caucus,’ not the polls. If the fault 
is inherent in any part of our sys- 
tem, it is in the ‘caucus.’ These 
preliminary meetings, which are 
summoned only for the purpose of 
nominating persons as the ‘ regular’ 
party candidates for offices, have 
fallen into the hands of the pettiest 
hucksters and the most unscrupu- 
lous ‘ ward-room politicians ’ in the 
land. It is here that the scramble 
takes place among members of the 
same party, and that nefarious pro- 
mises and bargains are patched up. 
The wicked mysteries attendant 
upon the preparation for and con- 
duct of these meetings are unknown 
to the great outside world. The 
result only, in the shape of the no- 
mination, is published in the news- 
papers, and at that point the cor- 
ruption ceases. The regular nomi- 
nee and his tools have done all that 
they have to do in the way of money 
or promises, and they wait for elec- 
tion day in the hope that the bond 


Jide votes of their party will suffice 


to secure their election. If these do 
not suffice they know of no expedi- 
ents by which to supplement them, 
save by ‘naturalization frauds ;’ 
and these, it should be remarked, 
are not employed to corrupt the 
voter, or to influence his vote; but 
only to induce him to do a little 
cheating in behalf of his own party. 

Thus it happens continually in 
the United States that dishonest 
men are elected by honest votes. 
The candidate and his wire-pullers 
are corrupt, but the constituency is 
honest. The nomination has been 
procured by obscure rascalities, but 
at the election the respective nomi- 
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nees are chosen and rejected in an 
open and fair struggle between the 
uncorrupted numerical strength of 
the opposing parties. Obviously it 
is a very strong barrier which stays 
the footsteps of corruption at the 
point of the nominating caucus. If 
subsequent bribery were a possi- 
bility, it would inevitably be prac- 
tised. It is as certain as demon- 
stration, that since it is not so much 
as undertaken, it is known to be 
impossible, and impossible for some 
more practical reason and on more 
hopeless grounds, than any belief in 
popular honesty. 

We come next to the point of in- 
timidation. Intimidation may as- 
sume two shapes: 1. The threat or 
infliction of personal violence; 2. 
The employer’s threat against his 
employees of loss of employment. 
In the United States, the division 
of land is such that the landlord’s 
threat of eviction is not a possible 
means of intimidation. 

In a normal state of affairs, in- 
timidation by the threat or infliction 
of physical injury, never occurs. 
The privilege of secresy in voting 
ean be infringed only when society 
is in a state of almost revolutionary 
license and anarchy; only, that is 
to say, when the governmental im- 
potence has reached that point that 
bands of armed ruffians can take 
possession of a polling-room and 
demand the inspection of each vote 
that is cast. This is nothing less 
than armed insurrection ; and the 
magnitude of the crime has proved 
a safeguard against its perpetration 
even in turbulent and disorderly 
districts. There has been very 
little of it, even during the last 
few years, in the Southern States. 
Illegal violence, which takes semi- 
military possession of the public 
polls, is a very different matter 
from threatening or inflicting a 
ducking or a beating upon a few 
obnoxious persons. Yet it will 
be said, there has been talk 
enough of intimidation of Republi- 
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eans at the South lately. This is 
true, and the talk was true; but I 
will show directly why this does 
not disprove the statement of this 
paragraph. 

Intimidation by the threat of loss 
of employment is, at least in all the 
States which are in a peaceful and 
normal condition, substantially never 
attempted. If isolated instances 
might be adduced, they are so rare 
that they are not generally heard 
of, and their influence is wholly 
inappreciable. Two facts are sup- 
posed to contribute to this result. 
1, Abundant employment is always 
offering in the United States. 
‘Hence a threat of loss of employ- 
ment has no terrors, and is only 
laughed at. Theemployer is much 
more afraid that his workmen will 
abandon him, than they are that he 
will discharge them. Employers 
cannot afford, even if they desire, 
to weed out their employees upon 
principles of political selection. 
This fact would be a reason why 
employers would not seek to dictate 
the votes of their employees if they 
could. The second fact furnishes 
a reason why they could not if they 
would. That fact is of course the 
possibility of strict concealment by 
the employee of the nature of his 
vote. The employer’s order on the 
subject is, if the employee thinks 
it worth his while to make it so, 
utterly futile and meaningless. It 
is only when the employee is indif- 
ferent to the chance of discharge 
that he will voluntarily put himself 
in any danger of encountering it, 
by a publication or truthful ac- 
knowledgment of his political pre- 
dilection or action. 

Here are two facts, each in 
the nature of acause. Their co- 
operation may be assumed. But 
since one of them is wholly inde- 
pendent of the ballot, and the other 
is wholly dependent upon it, it is 
impossible to know, save by specu- 
lation, in what proportions they 
combine to bring about a result, 
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which nevertheless is sure and un- 
questionable. 

It is, if I mistake not, a frequent 
argument with the anti-ballot party 
in England, that the right of suf- 
frage is in the nature of a public 
trust, and should therefore be pub- 
licly exercised. With this statement, 
as involving a question of political 
ethics, I have nothing whatsoever 
to do. Indeed, it is a position with 
which I should be far from wishing 
to take issue, were I called upon to 
discuss it. But the sketch of the 
American system would be very 
imperfect and deceptive which 
should leave it to be supposed that 
secresy does in fact cloak any ap- 
preciable number of votes cast at 
any election. Secresy is simply a 
possibility. A bribed man or a 
frightened man, a weak man or a 
lover of mystery, will sometimes 
avail himself of this possibility, 
either for the purpose of voting as 
he wishes in spite of a fear of some 
possible injury or loss if he should 
be known to do so, or from an empty 
freakishness of disposition. To say 
that the privilege of secresy is 
never invoked, would be untrue. 
Yet it is so rarely invoked, that 
those who are wont to do so become 
marked men in the community, to 
almost as great a degree as if they 
were known to be addicted to 
drunkenness or any other moral 
failing. Ido not mean that at every 
election that occurs, each voter 
publishes abroad his vote; he may 
chance to cast it without its being 
seen by any person. But this would 
be matter of accident, not of design. 
His politics and his party-faith are 
no secret among his neighbours. 
His vote is a matter of certain in- 
ference, which upon occasion, or 
without occasion, he mentions freely 
and as a matter of open and general 
information. No etiquette prevents 
free questioning upon such subjects, 
equally between those who agree 
and who disagree. In thousands of 
such conversations that have heard, 
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in periods of doubt and excitement, 
and in times of certainty and repose, 
I never heard a single individual so 
much as hesitate or demur to state 
how he had voted, or, if he had de- 
cided in his own mind, how he in- 
tended to vote. Many men may 
feel a repugnance to be asked, but 
when asked no man refuses to 
answer ; and in truth very few men 
wait to be asked, provided politics 
become the subject of conversation, 
but at once and frankly allow their 
predilections to be known. This is 
true to an even greater extent in 
the middle and lower classes than 
in the upper. Obstinate secresy 
draws after it contempt. Yet, of 
course it is possible for a man openly 
to profess a creed, and secretly 
to vote with the opponents of that 
creed. How often this is done, it 
is obviously impossible to know; 
but if popular belief may be trusted, 
such cowardly conduct is extremely 
infrequent. In troubled times, and 
in turbulent neighbourhoods, or 
when it involves great personal 
unpopularity and loss of; business 
patronage, it would be idle to sup- 
pose that some few individuals do 
not resort to this ignoble device. 
Yet even they recognise the force 
of public opinion by at least pre- 
tending to make no secret of the 
exercise of their trust. But in 
peaceful regions where the normal 
working of the system is seen, the 
true partisanship of every voter is 
matter of notoriety, at least among 
all who care to inform themselves 
concerning it. The canvassers can 
tell with marvellous accuracy, be- 
fore the election, how the voters 
are apportioned. They know pre- 
cisely who is certain and who is 
wavering. Thus, except for results 
growing out of the possibility of 
exercising secrecy, if it becomes de- 
sirable to do so in any particular 
instance, the privilege is substan- 
tially a nullity. 

Kyven in the States where armed 
violence has of late held some de- 
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gree of sway, concealment in voting 
has been of remarkably rare occur- 
rence. There, as in more peaceful 
communities and less dangerous 
times, all men have ranged them- 
selves undisguisedly, and for the 
most part truthfully, upon the one 
side or the other. It was because 
nearly every man dared to de- 
clare, or at least refused to deny, 
his political views, and did not 
seek the shelter of the secret ballot, 
that bands of ruffians were enabled 
to keep persons from voting. When 
it was known how a man would 
vote, his life was threatened in case 
he voted at all. He voluntarily 
encountered the intimidation or 
danger, from which the method 
of voting would have enabled him 
to shield himself even while carry- 
ing out his honest convictions, 
rather than avail himself, in his 
conduct under his public trust, of a 
means of evasion which he had 
been bred up to regard as ignoble. 

This perfect publicity is at pre- 
sent the universal usage of the 
people; and it has been so since 
the days of the Revolution. That 
it will continue to be so, there 
is no apparent reason to doubt. 
There are no symptons of any 
change in the public sentiment in 
this respect. Yet, since it is a 
matter solely of temper and moral 
conviction, and is no inherent part 
of the machinery of the system, it 
is possible, of course, that it should 
by degrees be abandoned, though 
the system should be retained. 
Neither could it be predicated that 
the adoption of the same system 
would be attended by the like 
universal usage among any other 
people. This problem could be 
answered only after the experiment 


had been tried. 


Even if the system of voting by 
ballot were subject to many more 
objections of an ethical or politico- 
ethical nature than the inhabitants 
of the United States will consent 
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‘to admit, nevertheless they would 
probably be obliged to cling to it, 
unless these objections were of an 
absolutely intolerable character. 
This almost imperative obligation 
is fastened upon them by a fact 
which certainly does not now exist 
in Great Britain, and which there 
is no reason to think is likely ever 
to exist there. This is, the great 
number of offices, which have to 
be filled through the medium of 
popular suffrage, and the enormous 
number of voters who are entitled 
to vote for a candidate for each one 
of these offices. Twenty or thirty 
or even more offices must be filled at 
a single election. From two to half 
a dozen candidates, to say nothing 
of those counted as ‘ scattering,’ con- 
tend for each one of these. Hun- 
dreds and often thousands of voters 
are entitled to vote for one candi- 
date for each office at a single 
polling-room. Polling-rooms and 
poll-officials are already as nume- 
rous as it is prudent or even possi- 
ble to make them. If each voter 
were obliged to give his voluminous 
vote vivd voce, the result would be 
inconceivably mischievous and ab- 
surd. An election would be spread 
over weeks, and the delay would 
be fertile of more evils than it is 
worth while so much as to begin 
to enumerate. Mistakes of serious 
extent, and incapable of subsequent 
correction, would be inevitable. 
The expense would be enormous. 
Yet at present, by the machinery 
of the printed ticket and the ballot 
box, we are accustomed to dispose 
with ease and accuracy of the most 
complicated elections in the work- 
ing hours of a single day. In the 
rapid labour the danger of errors is 
reduced to a minimum; and the 
preservation of the original votes, 
now often required by law, furnishes 
the means of a recount, and of the 
consequent detection of a blunder or 
a fraud. 

In short, we in the United States 
must either vote by ballot and even 

cc 
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perhaps by printed tickets, or else 
we must remodel our constitutions. 
The latter we will not do, there- 
fore the former we must do. It is 
Hobson’s choice for us. People 
may say that vird voce voting is 
sour grapes for us. We may be 
conscious, and may assert that this 
is untrue. Yet the fact remains, 


that vivd voce voting is impossible 
for us, that the grapes are, as a 
matter of fact, utterly beyond our 
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reach. Wherefore, though we are 
perfectly sure that they are sour, 
yet we cannot demonstrate our 
certainty by the only means which 
the world is bound to accept as 
conclusive. If any one says we 
would like vivd voce voting if we 
could only get it, we can tell him 
that he is wrong, but we cannot 
convince him that he is so, neither 
absolutely prove it. 
J. T. Morse. 
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ANOTHER PAPER ON CONVENT LIFE. 


N a recent paper! in this Magazine, 
| on Convent Life in Ireland, the 
writer treats most of the nuns’ work 
in primary education or, as we are 
accustomed to say, in the poor 
schools. 

The paper is rich in figures, which 
no doubt express facts, and are the 
fruits of careful investigation. My 
only attempt at statistics will be to 
count up on my fingers a few of the 
convents I know best, as I have not 
even a Catholic directory to guide 
me as I write; but I have some 
knowledge and some experience of 
the inner life of convents in Ireland 
which it strikes me might interest 
such readers as were interested in 
this other paper to which I refer. 

[t is frequently said as an argu- 
ment against convents, ‘ How much 
more excellent and how much more 
noble it is for a woman to stay at 
home (supposing she have a home) 


and bear patiently the every-day 


worries and wmortifications and 
crosses that shall almost inevitably 
fall to her lot, than, withdrawing 
herself from all these, to seek for 
peace within the quiet cloister.’ 
No doubt there is a great deal in 
this argument, but I think there is 
a still greater deal it overlooks—i.e. 
that hundreds, nay, thousands of 
female characters break down and 
fail beneath the drip, drip, of the 
infinitely little who would have 
led healthy and happy lives in the 
wider world the convent opens to 
them. 

Hear me patiently ! 

To grant that there must be some 
pettiness, some annoyance, mixed 
up with convent life is only to grant 
that the inmates of convents do not 
cease to be human when they don 
the coif, the cincture, and the habit : 
to show, however, that there are 
immensély wide counterbalancing 


influences for ever at work in the 
‘religious’ life (1 use the word 
technically) is what I should like 
to do, but what I feel it will be very 
difficult for me to convey in words 
that shall have much meaning to 
those who have not lived some part 
of their lives within the cloister. 

A tyrannical or disagreeable supe- 
rioress may indeed cause consider- 
able annoyance either to a whole 
community or to a single unlucky 
member thereof. I have been told 
certainly, by various nuns of various 
orders, that the superioresses they 
elect for two, or three, or six years, 
as the case may be—each order ac- 
cording to its own rule—are seldom 
tyrannical or disagreeable, and I 
much incline to this belief myself, 
but 1 should be sorry to appear as 
trying to force my opinion upon 
others. Let us suppose, then, a 
superioress to be tyrannical and 
disagreeable—at least it is very 
much less in her power to make 
your convent a misery to you than 
it is in the power of a tyrannical or 
disagreeable father or mother to 
make home a misery to their chil- 
dren. 

To retain her post she must keep 
her rule; and if you keep yowr rule 
you can generally manage to steer 
pretty clear of her. 

Your troubles at home you would 
tell to some of your friends, or even 
if you did not they would be sure 
to find them out and talk to you a 
good deal about them, and pity you 
—pity is so very cheap, particularly 
if you reserve it until it is a little 
late—and unless you were very 
strong-minded indeed you could 
scarcely avoid listening to them; 
so of course your troubles would 
grow and grow, and your resent- 
ment would grow and grow, and 
yee whole > spirit would slowly fer- 
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ment through years of petty worry. 
The nun is cut off from all this: 
without breach of rule she may not 
speak to a sister except during re- 
creation when all are assembled 
together. If she break rule and 
whisper her grievance hurriedly in 
one of the passages to another nun 
who breaks rule by listening there 
is not a moment for comment save 
a rapid look of reproach or sym- 
pathy, or an upflinging of the eyes, 
as one flies down to her duties in 
the poor school, the other up to the 
refectory to lay the long table for 
dinner. If she try to ventilate it 
on her Confessor—a wary old bird, 
usually—she is quickly pulled up 
with: ‘ Well, well, but all that’s no 
sin! Hurry, good child; hurry, 
good child; I’ve a sick call at the 
far end of the parish.’ This acts 
as a cold shower-bath to all her fine 
feelings and sensibilities which she 
would not have scrupled spinning 
out for three quarters of an hour at 
the very least, and feeling much 
offended she bolts out as fast as 
the Padre himself can desire the 
few little sins she has to accuse 
herself of; she is told what penance 
to say—one Our Father, for in- 
stance,—the form of absolution is 
pronounced while she is reciting 
her short act of contrition; she sees 
the priest’s hand raised for a second 
signing a cross above her: then 
the slide is genily drawn in her 
face and Father John pulls back 
its fellow on the other side and pro- 
ceeds to shrive his next penitent. 
Having no one to listen to, or to 
swell the chorus of her grievances 
here below, she looks above and 
then somehow the grievances seem 
so ridiculous, so contemptible, she 
feels ashamed of having for a 
moment allowed them to ruffle her. 
Mr. Lecky says religion is the 
one romance of the poor. Now, 
religion is the life, the breath, the 
breath, the element of the convent ; 
that is the world which opens up to 
those who of their own free will 
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elect to live this life of seclusion—- 
to tread this solitary path they 
know shall be by no means strewn 
with roses. 

The silence, the fixed duties for 
each member of the community, 
the spiritualising of every act, the 
long hours of meditation in the 
quiet chapel, the daily recital of the 
oftice—those divine Psalms common 
to us all:—all this strengthens a 
weak woman and helps to make 
her dignified, and calm,-and sweet, 
and thoughtful; when the fussy 
aimlessness, the incessant ‘ going’ 
—and for nothing, the wretched 
little gossip, the narrow vulgarity, 
the contemptible humbug, forced 
upon so many single women would 
have worked the same character 
into avery much less beautiful and 
a very much less happy type. The 
endless, boundless future, never lost 
sight of, widens the nun’s horizon 
until this little earth seems but a 
stepping-stone. 

Miss Saurin may have eaten ham 
in the pantry when according to 
her rule she should have only eaten 
it in the refectory, and Mrs. Starr 
may have considered it her duty to 
comment on the act; there may 
have been irregularities about goose- 
berries, and dusters, and staylaces, 
and in short about ‘a many a thing;” 
and the cross-examinations concern- 
ing all these little miserable no- 
things may have occupied an 
English law court twenty-one 
days (was the length of the trial 
the nuns’ fault, or any body’s fault in 
particular?) without still proving— 
as many take it for granted, or affect 
to take it for granted, it has proved, 
—the ‘inconceivable pettiness’ of 
convent life. Even while all the 
troubles were going on within the 
convent walls the nuns at Hull seem 
to have led their busy useful lives 


just as usual and to have given very 


little thought to Sister Scholastica’s 
shortcomings. I am far from 
wishing to defend either Miss Saurin 
or Mrs. Starr, but I think it would 
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be about as unfair to condemn con- 
vents because of the ‘revelations’ 
of the Saurin trial as to condemn 
the institution of marriage because 
of the revelations of the Divorce 
Court. 

| have already said that (except 
of course when in the fulfilment of 
their duties in the schools, &c. &e. 
a few words will occasionally be 
necessary) it is a breach of rule for 
the sisters to speak to one another 
save at recreation. This wise check 
over the ‘unruly member’ not a 
little facilitates the possibility of a 
unmber of women living peaceably 
together. 

The nun’s recreation is a pecu- 
liar thing. It may not be a wo- 
man’s highest ideal of enjoyment, 
but it rarely lasts more than an 
hour at a stretch,—two hours out 
of the twenty-four perhaps; and I 
never knew a nun who didn’t in 
time grow to like it. The commu- 


nity-room is generally a_ bright 


sunny airy place high upstairs, and 
looking into the garden ; ; dazzling 
white walls hung with a few French 
prints—the holiest of the holy, 
though, of course; a piano, a big 
table, a clock, a lot of very ascctic- 
looking chairs, and no end of writ- 
ing desks and workboxes. At ‘ree,’ 
these last come into play; every 
one gathers round the table and 
brings her box. You cover Agnus 
Deis, or make scapulars, or regis- 
ters—amusements affording great 
field for the exercise of taste and 
neatness—or you make artificial 
flowers, or you do a bit of your 
illuminating, or you dress dolls for 
your own or some other poor com- 
munity’s coming bazaar (the plain 
work is mostly cone in the schools, 
or as one of the duties,—not at 
recreation); but every one is ex- 
pected to look cheerful (!) and 
contribute to the small talk. No 
one is allowed to argue, so that 
anything like a tiff is simply im- 
possible, If you can play or sing 
and the others care to hear you, 
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you may go over to the piano 
and do so. But the clock strikes 
or points to the half or quarter 
hour and all is over. In an in- 
stant the slightly noisy party is 
hushed. Each nun makes the sign 
of the cross, bundles up and puts 
carefully away her belongings, and 
vanishes to her respective duty. 
If the nun’s recreation were an 
appreciable item in her day there 
might be more foundation than 
there is for the charge of pettiness 
that is brought against her inoffen- 
sive life. 

To what are called the teaching 
orders, viz.—the Ursulines, Domi- 
nicans, Dames du Sacré-Coour, In- 
stitute of Loretto, and some few 
others in Ireland, the poor schools 
are only an accident—an extra 
duty tacked on owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the country, 
their raison d’étre being the educa- 
tion of the middle classes ;—a work 
they have been quictly carrying on 
in this country for the last thirty 
years to an extent quite unthought 
of and probably unknown across 
the Channel. (Of these ‘ superior’ 
schools, boarding-schools all of 
them—although most of their 
directresses open ‘select’ day- 
schools in addition wherever they 
find themselves located in towns— 
I propose to saya few words. You 
can count them by the dozen. To 
begin with the Ursulines, we have 
(1) Cork, (2) Thurles, (3) Water- 
ford, and (4) Sligo. The Sacré- 
Coour—(5) Armagh, (6) Roscrea, 
(7) Mount Anville. Institute of 
Loretto—(8) Rathfarnham, (9) 
Dalkey, (10) Bray, (11 and 12) 
two houses in Dublin, (13) Gorey, 
(14) Letterkenny, (15) Killarney, 
(16) Youghal, (17) Balbriggan, 
(18) Navan, (19) Kilkenny, (20) 
Wexford, (21) Fermoy, (22) Omagh. 
Faithful Companions—(23) New- 
townbarry, (24) Limerick, and (25) 
Bruff. St. Catherine of Sienna— 
(26) Drogheda. Dominicans—(27) 
Cabra, (28) Blackrock, (29) Tran- 
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quilla, (30) Kingstown, (31) Gal- 
way, (32) Drumcondra, (33) Dub- 
lin, (34) Wicklow. Sisters of St. 
Louis—(35) Monaghan. La Sainte 
Union—(36) Banagher. Here are 
thirty-six—more than one to every 
county—and I know there are 
others I have not counted. Every 
well-to-do farmer, every country- 
town shopkeeper—in fact every 
man, and still more every woman, 
who can possibly afford from about 
sixteen to twenty pounds a year— 
manages now-a-days to send their 
little girl or little girls ‘to the 
convent.’ These children often go 
in at eight, and remain until 
eighteen; little motherless things 
of five, and six, and even four are 
not at all uncommon among them, 
but eleven and twelve are the more 
usual ages for sending them, and 
they are left generally until about 
seventeen. It may be thought 
that the years between eight and 
eighteen passed within a convent 
seems an unpromising preparation 


for a farmer’s or shopkeeper’s wife. 
I can only say facts appear to point 


to an opposite conclusion ; I have 
seen the most active, thrifty, busy, 
useful wives turned out by such a 
process. And many a graceful girl 
turns from playing the or gan and 
painting butterflies to tucking up 
her sleeves and making butter, and 
making a batch of bread too. They 
are taught to play the piano—and 
a few who have natural talent learn 
to play right well, really—and they 
are taught the usual little smatter- 
ing of everything else, pretty much 
as girls are taught in every other 
school—this goes for nothing: but 
they are taught to be good and 
virtuous, which goes for much. 
And they are taught ‘to knit and 
to sew,’ and to be exquisitely tidy 
and cleanly, and never to have a 
hole on their stocking, or a speck 
of dust about their house. Some of 
these, the daughters of quite humble 
little shopkeepers, are wonderfully 
nice girls, and when they leave 
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school and marry, many ‘ladies’ 
might learn a useful lesson from the 
elegant neatness and order of the 
homes of these ‘ farmer people’ they 
pride themselves on knowing no- 
thing about. When they marry, 
they usually marry early ; a great 
proportion—some will say far too 
great—remain and become nuns: 
or, as still oftener happens, leave 
their school to join the Mercy, 
Charity, or other orders that will 
bring them exclusively among the 
poor. Many more come home for 
a year or so to please their parents 
and then go back and take the 
veil. 

The Irish nuns do not let their 
intellect stagnate, but usually know 
quite as much about everything 
remarkable that is going on as 
their friends living in the world. 

One Mrs. Ball was the person 
who certainly did most to popula- 
rise these convent schools in Ireland. 
Mrs. Ball was a very remarkable 
woman in her way :—a young lady 
of good family, she went to York 
Convent about. fifty years ago to 
learn the nun business, and havi ing 
learnt it came home and set about 
founding convents—partly on the 
model of York, and partly on a 
model of her own. The Institute 
of Loretto,—that is what she or- 
ganised. Her ambition later on 
in her career was to die having 
founded a convent for every year 
our Lord lived on earth. I really 
do not know if she attained it, as I 
am unable to follow her through 
the foreign missions she sent out to 
various quarters of the globe. I 
know of fifteen of her convents at 
present flourishing in Ireland, be- 
sides one or two in England, one at 
Calcutta, one at Darjeeling, one at 
Toronto, and one at Gibraltar. 
Under the gentle sway of the late 
Archbishop Murray, Mrs. Ball 
reigned supreme—a sort of Czarina 
over her numerous foundations. 
But his successor, the present 
Cardinal Cullen, ‘changeait tout 
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cela ;’ Mrs. Ball could no longer tap 
an enthusiastic seventeen-year-old 
novice on the shoulder after night 
prayers, and tell her she was to be 
professed and to start for Japan 
next morning; the strong curb of 
the Church and the Church’s law 
sadly chafed the proud mother 
Theresa ; hardest of all she was 
obliged to select one of her convents, 
whichever one she pleased, and to 
stay there—to the intense relief of 
all the rest. 

I think she never quite forgave 
‘Mr.’ Cullen, as she used to call 
him. But Mrs. Ball was certainly 
a very clever, and in many respects 
a very excellent woman, and she 
is dead now. 

The Sacré-Coour are the convents 
at present most in favour amongst 
the upper middle classes; many of 
the nuns in each house are French, 
and French is supposed to be ‘the 
language of the establishment ’— 
but isn’t. The Sacré-Coour nuns, 


however, have deservedly a much 
higher reputation for teaching than 
any of the other orders except the 


Ursulines. These two educational 
bodies have been always known to 
hold the opinion that before you 
undertake to teach a thing it is 
well to know something about it 
yourself. Some of the other orders 
may entertain the same opinion as 
the Ursulines and Dames du Sacré- 
Cour, but one never hears their 
peculiarity spoken of in at all the 
same way. 

As the teaching and the contem- 
plative orders all open poor schools 
in Ireland because in Ireland such 
schools are much needed, so on the 
other hand those orders that were 
originally intended to be strictly 
devoted to the poor very often open 
‘select’ day-schools in the country 
towns where there are no teaching 
orders established. Here the shop- 
keeper’s little girls may learn the 
‘peeana,’ the use of the globes, get 
‘thoroughly grounded in the French 
tongue,’ and all the rest of it. That 
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such teaching is bad most people 
will allow, but that it is better than 
nothing I think they must allow, 
too. These day-schools are often 
taken advantage of by the Protes- 
tant townsfolk. 

The nuns who put their poor 
schools under the National Board 
are, if I mistake not greatly, obliged 
to pass an examination as national 
teachers—that is, as least some one 
nun out of the community must he 
so stamped by the Board. Why 
the primary education should be 
better in the non-teaching orders 
where the nuns have nothing to do 
with ‘superior’ education or ‘su- 
perior’ children it is very easy to 
understand. 


Besides those orders already 
spoken of there are very many 
others scattered throughout Ire- 
land, particularly in and imme- 
diately around the city of Dublin. 
Indeed some one possessing the 
requisite precise information could 
fill not only a magazine article but 
a couple of volumes with an account 
of the work the various religious 
orders, men and women, have done 
and are every day still doing in this 
island, the island of saints—and 
sinners. Their hospitals, reforma- 
tories, orphanages, deaf and dumb 
institutions, asylums for the blind, 
refuges, training houses, &c. d&e. 
would be well worth describing. 
What a chapter could be written on 
the Cistercian Monastery, Mount 
Melleray, in the County Waterford ! 
In 1831 when the monks perched 
themselves among these mountains 
above Cappoquin, their settlement 
was a brown stony waste. Thus 
did Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall write 
of them nearly thirty years ago: 
‘They have built a chapel 160 feet 
long with a steeple 170 feet high, a 
dormitory, refectory, and numerous 
farm offices. All these are built of 
the stones picked off their land. 
The entire mason-work, carpentry, 
&c. was performed by eight of the 
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brotherhood ; they were three years 
in accomplishing it. They have 
planted some trees, principally firs, 
and have plenty of turnips and 
potatoes, besides pasture land. 
They make their own butter and 
bread, which with vegetables form 
their sole subsistence. 

‘In ploughing the ground, they 
were frequently obliged to have a 
dozen men before each plough, to 
pick up the stones. 

‘Their mode of life is, of course, 
simple to austerity; and it is cer- 


tain that to what the generality of 


mankind consider enjoyments, they 
are entire strangers. We have not 
heard them charged with in any 
way interfering with the opinions, 
either religious or political, of their 
neighbours; but they have intro- 
duced among them several improve- 
ments in agriculture, which may 
amply repay the occasional help 
that is bestowed. Above all, they 
have made it manifest that labour, 
aided by a moderate capital, may 
render productive the most unpro- 
pitious soil; their mountain fields 
now yield abundant crops; the 
finest vegetables are reared in their 
gardens ; the best butter is produced 
in their dairy—a barren and utterly 
useless waste has been converted 
into a tract rich in verdure, ex- 
tensively planted, and adding con- 
siderably to the natural resources 
of their country.” And what a 
chapter on the Oblate fathers’ mag- 
nificent reformatory for boys that 
rises amid the heathery 
desolate Glencree! And on the 
Dominican Nuns’ _ institution at 
Cabra for the education of deaf and 
dumb girls! And on many and 
many another useful establishment 
conducted by religious! <A great 
number of people are unaware ot 
the existence amongst us of the 
Sisters of Good Help or Infirmarian 
Sisters. These ladies go to your 
house as sick nurses for the ordinary 
sick nurses’ hire. They do every- 
thing for you;—attend themselves 


solitudes of 
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if you let them ;—glide about the 
poor sick wretch without ever a 
rustle (ought I not toknow!) Not 
only one does not hear the sister, 
but one scarcely sees her: she is se 
veiled, so shadowy, so ethereal. 
That, take it all in all, the average 
nun’s life is a happier, a more 
dignified, a more useful life than the 
life of the average single woman 
living in the w orld is the proposition 
[ venture to lay down, but I am 
far from meaning to aver that «ll 
single women are fitted to live in 
a religious community, or that those 
single women do not gravely err 
who forsake homes where they are 
wanted, and shirk cares and vexa- 
tions that in all probability the Al- 
mighty would give them strength 
to bear, to seck quiet within con- 
vent walls. But there are such 
thousands and thousands of single 
women at the present day who are 
not wanted anywhere, or by any one, 
as the creatures are loudly and 
shrilly told in almost every quarter 
they turn to, that I cannot but 
think it a dreadful, a cruel pity- 
this senseless outcry against con- 
vents that rises not merely from 
the Philistine portion of society, but 
comes often on one’s surprised ears 
even from the educated and ‘ad- 
vanced.’ I speak, of course, of 
those whom the Pope calls Non- 
Catholics,—a pretty large body it 
must be owned. Were this outery 
to give place to some quiet thought 
and a good deal of serious study of 
the subject, one might see the 
Church of England, and the other 
Protesting churches throughout 
Britain take warning by what they 
believe to be the errors of our 
conventual system, and carefully 
avoiding the same establish new 
religions orders of their own in 
accordance with the ideas and 
wants of the day and of the country. 
I would respectfully suggest that 
these orders shonld not permit 
the taking of vows, as the idea 
of vows—-now-a-days almost of the 
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marriage vow—seems so thoroughly 
repugnant to the Protestant mind. 
The members should be free to 
secede at the end of each year, as in 
fact they are in many of our own 
orders,—it might perhaps be as well 
if it were so in all, although there 
is another side to this as to most 
other questions. That there are 
already many Protestant  sister- 
hoods in England, 
them doing good and silent work, 
[ am well aware; but there might 
be very many more. Those- sis- 
terhoods only (it appears to me) 
have failed where, as the expression 
goes, they were ‘playing at Rome, 
where they pitched on some one or 
other of our strictest mediwval 
orders as a sort of pattern, and 
began at the wrong end of 
that is at the letter, not the spirit ; 
and that, too, without any of our 
powerful machinery of ecclesiastical 
supervision and control. 

To a dispassionate Catholic it 
always seems that there is too much 
of the amateur and too little of the 
Church or the Order about Protes- 
tant nuns in England. An order 
by no means necessarily implies 
vows, but it is a cohesive thing. 
What field there is in the English 
Church just now for a teaching 
order, one capable of directing that 
‘higher education’ the 
which is so much felt for women! 

But I would have it ever borne 
in mind, that the true nun’s is a 
very lonely life. 

That the Catholic Church takes 
your ‘ plighted troth,’ to fold your 
warm heart on her heart of stone, 
and freeze it nor unfasten any 
more—is perfectly true. ‘ Leave 
that live passion, come, be dead 
with me !’ that is exactly what she 
says to those who quit the world 
for the cloister; but the death she 
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invites them to is not corruption, 
not stagnation—by its fruits ye 
shall know it. 

There are those who think the 
gushing elderly girl of the period a 
less unlovely object than the quiet 
well iced nun who only melts for 
others’ grief—save just sometimes 
when with her calm face buried in 
her hands, her veiled, shrouded 
figure kneeling before God’s altar, 
she calls to mind for one little 
minute ‘ the days that are no more,’ 
and prays for the dear and dearest 
whose faces such recollections will 
generally bring back. 

This freezing theory of ours is 
condemned most loudly by those 
who have given the matter least 
thought. Frost is very bracing and 
wholesome —in moderation: ice 
keeps everything fresh and sweet. 

If, for instance, a moral refrige- 
‘ation could be brought to bear a 
a little on our cometh-up-as-flower 
girls, and our red-as-rose maidens, 
and all this bevy of ‘ tawny-haired ’ 
‘velvet-mouthed’ young women 
who are perpetually boiling and 
bubbling im modern fiction, and 
whose originals, one must conclude, 
exist in fact, what very much 
more agreeable acquaintances we 
should have in these ladies. 

Here I find myself run off my 

cail, though, jerked away from my 
convent life in Ireland. Let me 
pull up with this last word, let me 
say again, not as a Catholic, but as 
a woman and a sister: It is a cruel 
pity this thonghtless ontery against 
convents. 

You have the raw material and 
van fashion it as you will :—Pro- 
testant ladies, call to mind that 
little song you must have often 
heard or taught at your school 
feasts—‘ If at first you don’t succeed, 
why, try, try, try again!’ 

Aw Irisn Carnonic. 
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IN RETIREMENT. 


CHAPTER II. 


MR. OLIPHANT’S LAST 


NLY once did Mr. Oliphant 
make an effort to recover his 
former influence at Reinsber. This 
was when a gentleman named Elton 
bought a large estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, and came to reside there 
permanently. He was a _ cotton- 
manufacturer from Lancashire, and, 
like Mr. Oliphant, ‘a self-made man,’ 
who had amassed a fortune, which 
he wished to enjoy in his old age. 
Now it struck Jabez, who had by 
no means grown contented with his 
forced solitude and inactivity, that 
he might possibly be able to secure 
the friendship of a new-comer whose 
antecedents were so similar to his 
own, and whose influence, if judi- 
ciously employed, might perhaps 
almost replace Mr. Oliphant in the 
authoritative position he once oc- 
cupied. A throne is worth recover- 
ing, even if it can only be regained 
by the forces of a neighbouring 
potentate. 

Accordingly, one day in April, 
Mr. Oliphant dressed himself with 
great care, and drove to the Grange, 
to make his call on Mr. Elton. The 
latter was a short, rather stout man, 
with a mass of curly grey hair, a 
round face, and a good-humoured 
twinkle in his eye. He was a true 
‘Lancashire lad’ still, and straight- 
forward almost to roughness in his 
manners. His wife, a _ barber's 
daughter (for John Elton had married 
long before he was even a foreman 
at the mills he afterwards owned), 
was plump, rosy, and good-natured, 
with a showy dress and a profusion 
of jewelry; but the discreet silence 
she maintained was perhaps the 
best jewel about her. 


‘I say, Mr. Oliphant,’ said Elton, 


STRUGGLE 


FOR POWER. 


when they had conversed on ordi- 
nary topics for some time, ‘can you 
tell me how country gentlemen do 
manage to pass their time? I've 
made lots of money, by cotton, you 
know, just as you have done by tea, 
and so Betsy here would have us to 
turn into fashionable folk, and me 
to be a country squire; so, as I 
always give in to her, here I’ve been 
these six weeks; but it passes me 
how they get through the day.’ 

‘Why, do you find some difficulty 
yourself ? ’ 

‘Difficulty! I should think so. 
No business, for I’ve given that up 
to my son, and don’t intend to make 
any more money—no telegraph— 
no penny papers—no clerks rush- 
ing in! I get on pretty well at 
night, for my wife and I play double 
dummy till nine, or if she can’t play, 
I take the three dummies my self, 
right-hand against left, and some- 
times for variety left against right, 
you know; and then at nine there’s 
the Times. But the day-time is 
the deuce. By sitting up very late 
over my paper, I manage to snooze 
away the greater part of the morn- 
ing; but still there’s always six 
mortal hours to be got through 
before tea-time. It is my opinion, sir, 
that a country life is all humbug.’ 

‘Could you not spend some of 
your time in gardening, as I do, or 
altering your house or grounds } 7 

‘ What’s the good of altering when 
they’re both as neat as they can be? 
We never lived in as grand a house 
before, did we, Betsy? And then, 
as to gardening, why, I’ve an old 
Scotchman who does it all for a 
hundred a year, a deal better than 
I could do it.’ 
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‘Are you fond of riding or walk- 
ing, then?’ 

‘Never learned to ride in my life, 
and a fall with my weight would be 
no joke, Mr. Oliphant. But I’m 
fond enough of strolling out for 
a mile or so, if there’s anything 
to see; only that’s just it; there is 
nothing to see here except rocks, 
and rivers, and trees, which may 
do very well for verse-writers to 
cackle over, but don’t give plain 
folk “much to think about. Id 
rather see a new cotton mill, or a 
fly-wheel, myself. There’s brain 
and power in that.’ 

‘You must shoot, Mr. Elton.’ 

‘ Nay, that’s greater humbug than 
ever. Imagine a man of seventeen 
stone trotting for a day together 
over the roughest land in the 
country, and all to bag three or four 
poor birds, that one might buy with- 
out the trouble for half the money 
they cost in preserving, to say 
nothing of one’s day’s wages. Of 
course I’ve taken a moor, like other 
fools that want to be fashionable, 
but every grouse of my own costs 
me half a guinea; andI can buy 
them in Manchester market for six 
shillings a brace! Hares and rab- 
bits the same.’ 

‘Could you 
land ?’ 

‘And lose money by it, as not 
understanding it, eh?’ said the 
Lancashire lad with a shrewd wink 
at Mr. Oliphant. ‘Thank you, if 
I've given up money-making, I 
don’t want to lose it. But now, 
talking of that, it strikes me, sir, 
there are mines on mines of gold 
lying in these hills here, in the 
limestone, and lead, and slate that 
nobody seems to have thought of 
working. Don’t you think it would 
bea capital “spec” to open some of 
them out—just for amusement, you 
know? What do you think of the 
thing as a practical man, Mr. Oli- 
phant ? I should say it would pay 
well,’ 


‘I dare say it might ; but I confess 


not improve your 
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I should be sorry to see our beauti- 
ful valley broken up by such things.’ 

‘Ah, I’m not sentimental, as [ 
think I said. And one must have 
something to do. I should like to 
try it; but the cost of coal would be 
a heavy item.’ 

‘There is one thing to be said in 
favour of your scheme, that you 
would at all events be giving em- 
ployment to many poor people, and 
no doubt that would be very grati- 
fying to you, Mr. Elton,’ replied 
Jabez, paving the way for the in- 
troduction of his own grievances. 

‘Oh, of course,’ answered Elton 
carelessly, ‘employing them would 
save one something i in rates, as you 
say ; but it couldn’t be much, Poor- 
rates heavy here, I suppose ?’ 

‘Rather heavy.—I have no doubt, 
Mr. Elton,’ said Jabez, plunging into 
his subject, ‘that, as a large em- 
ployer of labour, you are much in- 
terested in the welfare and improve- 
ment of the working classes ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, I’m sure; 
my idea is, that if a fellow can’t help 
himself, he i is not worth helping : so 
that I think the best thing one can 
do for the working classes is just to 
leave ’em. alone.’ 

‘But still I have little doubt your 
kind actions would belie your 
words.” Then Mr. Oliphant hurried 
on, without waiting for an answer; 
‘Now, I have tried my best to do 
what good I could in Reinsber, but 
you would be astonished to hear 
how all my efforts have been opposed 
and thwarted.’ 

‘Don’t go on with 
that’s all, Mr. Oliphant. Leave the 
beggars to their fate, and smoke 
your pipe in peace.’ 

‘I should have been truly glad to 
live at peace with every one; but 
the ignorance, crotchetiness, and 
obstinacy of all, both rich and poor, 
in this place, are amazing, sir. You 
are a stranger and unprejudiced ; 
and I should very much like your 
opinion on these transactions; for if 
I am not greatly mistaken, you will 
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see that I have been right in every 
single particular, and have been 
most unjustly treated. I have a 
sort of short summary of these 
affairs here; but as there is the 
documentary evidence on both sides, 
you will be able, if I were to read 
it to you, to form a fair judgment 
on the matter. 

Mr. Oliphant pulled with great 
difficulty out of the pockets of his 
surtout two long and thick bundles 
of papers, and laid them on the table. 
John Elton gave a rude whistle of 
dismay at the sight, and exclaimed, 
with a humorous twinkle in his 
eyes; ‘Good gracious, Mr. Oli- 
phant! why, they - are either of them 
bigger than my ‘big ledger.’ 

*One can scare ‘ely hope to get at 
truth easily in this world,’ replied 

Jabez with a sigh ; ‘ there is usually 
a shell about it that is very hard to 
erack.’ 

‘ And the kernel is often so small, 
when you get at it, that it’s not 
worth your trouble, or the risk of 
breaking your teeth.’ 

‘I trust you will allow me to 
read a part of them,’ said Mr, Oli- 
phant, almost humbly. 

‘Then you must come to dinner 
every day for a month, and we'll 
take them by bits in the afternoons. 
It will pass on the day till double- 
dummy time, won't it, Betsy f ’ 

Mr. Oliphant did not know 
whether to take the proposal 
seriously or not. ‘I should be very 
glad if I could amuse you during 
the time you find hanging so 
heavily on your hands. But by 
hearing them, you will at all events 
know what treatment a philanthro- 
pist may expect at Reinsber, and 
will even, if 1 may form a judgment 
of your character, be disposed to 
assist me.’ 

‘No, no, Mr. Oliphant,’ replied 
Elton, seriously and kindly. ‘We 
shall be delighted to see you at the 
Grange whenever you choose to 
come and dine with us; but as 
to entering into bygone quarrels, 
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whether they are yours or any 
man’s, you must really excuse me. 
There's nothing to be got out of 
them but botheration. Let them 
rest, man, among other lumber, and 
don’t disturb them. I should do 
so with my own, and I’ve had a few 
quarrels in my time; but the only 
thing I wish now is to forget them 
As to amusement,’ he continued, 
pulling a comical face, ‘do youknow, 
[ should prefer the mines and lime- 
kilns; and if you are inclined to 


join me in the venture, I shall be 


very glad. Or what do you say to 
getting the telegraph to Reinsber, 
to tell us every morning a little of 
what is going on in the world? Or 
a railway up the valley? For any 
of these ‘things, I’m your man.’ 

‘I have really tried so hard to 
improve Reinsber, Mr. Elton, and 
have met with such bad success, 
that I have no heart to attempt 
anything else at present.’ And Mr. 
Oliphant rose to go, much disap- 
pointed that his scheme had come 
to nothing. 

‘Well, remember you've promised 
to come to dinner whenever you 
like. I never give invitations with- 
out meaning them. We feed at 
one, pat. Dve bought some silver 
spoons for the first time in my life, 
but I won't be so fashionable as to 
dine late. Plain leg of mutton, or 
round of beef—something of that 
Hope you'll come.’ 

So Mr. Oliphant gathered up his 
papers and dreve off, to brood once 
more over his Utopia of the past; 
while Elton, scarcely less visionary, 
amused himself with projects for 
turning Reinsber at a profit into a 
little Cottonopolis. 
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CHAPTER III. 
VENGEANCE. 
Nearly four years had gone by 
Mr. Oliphant’ s retirement 
from public life, when two ruffianly- 
looking fellows were sitting smoking 
at the mouth of a little cave which 


since 
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lay close to one of the lonely hill 
roads above Reinsber. Their faces 
were blackened, and they were 
armed with bludgeons, while one 
of them had the butt of a pistol 
peeping from his coat-pocket, and 
the other a long murderous-looking 
knife laid on a stone by his side. 
It was about seven o’clock in the 
evening, and bright moonlight ; but 
the darkness of the cave’s mouth 
effectually screened them from the 
observation of any chance passer-by, 
while they coull command from 
their position a view of the road for 
a considerable distance each way. 
In the cave, which was entered by a 
low narrow passage, there was a 
smouldering fire of turf. 

There could be little doubt that 
the scoundrels were there on some 
errand of blood. Yet, how incon- 
gruous such a purpose seemed to 
the place and the time! The long 
masses of the hills, huger and more 
weird than in the daytime, loomed 
ap on this side and that in the 
moonlight, and looked like a score 
of giants gone to their rest and 
laid in state, each one by him- 
self; while im the fantastic play 
of light and shadow on the grey 
cliffs that flanked them, there were 
strange forms of genii, or spirit 
mourners, in dumb attendance on 
the mighty dead. In the valley 
below, as far as the eye could reach, 
a bed of mist lay like a sea, with 
here and there a detached hill 
piercing the white expanse, and 
presenting the appearance of a 
dark island or abutting promontory. 
There were few trees visible, but on 
them not a twig or a dead leaf 
moved. There was absolutely no 
wind and no sound, except the 
faint monotonous murmur of the 
rivulet in the low ground a mile 
or two away. A sort of holy calm 
seemed to have taken possession 
of all nature, and had banished 
for the time (one might have 
thought) both the tumult of the 
world and the evil passions of men. 
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‘Rayther ower breet for our job, 
isn’t it, Tom ?’ was the reflection of 
the shorter man of the two, as they 
conversed in a low voice. 

‘Now, thou isn’t turning soft 
about it, Tony? That won’t do 
with me,’ said the other, signifi- 
cantly touching the butt of his 
pistol ; ‘ besides, it’s thy business, is 
this.’ 

‘Nay, I’se noan flaid, but I’se be 
glad when it’s ower.’ 

‘Well, I willn’t say but it’s nat- 
teral, t’ first time thou’s hed owt 
to do wi’ sich things. Tak a sup o’ 
t’ bottle to wakken thy pluck.’ 

Tony complied, and then re- 
marked: ‘ Well, we'll sattle him, ony 
how.’ 

‘Then it’s decided ’at we finish 
him ?’ 

‘ Begow, I’se finish him, I knaw, if 
I yance git at him—a cursed owd 
tyrant. Thou’s turning soft now.’ 

‘Not I,’ said the taller man with 
a scornful laugh ; ‘dead men tell noa 
tales.’ 

* He’s a lang time coming.’ 

‘Thou doesn’t think he could 
gang back ony other way, does ta * 
Thou sud knaw t’ country.’ 

‘I knaw ivery yerd on’t, an’ | 
tell thee hell come back this way.’ 

‘If he doesn’t, ’se be mad.’ 

‘Whisht! Isn’t yon somebody.’ 

* Ay, it’s him. Now let’s gang an’ 
meet him. Look slippy wi’ thee.’ 

‘I think I wadn’t use t’ pistol, 
Tom; they'll hear it a mile to-neet, 
an’ we’se be chased.’ 

‘Thee tell thy granny,—and 
don’t let thy hand shak sa mich.’ 

Accordingly they sprang up, and 
advanced to meet the pedestrian 
who was approaching, and who was 
no other than Mr. Oliphant on his 
return from a long walk by himself. 
They came loungingly up, but the 
country was so quiet that he had 
no suspicion of their design till 
they were close to him and he saw 
their blackened faces. 

‘A fine neght, Mr. Oliphant,’ 
said the fellow who was called 
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Anthony, in a sneering tone ; ‘ ye’re 
too grand a gentleman to remember 
me, I’ve na doubt ; but ye’ll knaw 
me better by and by.’ 

‘What do you mean, fellows?’ 
said Jabez, much alarmed, and 
raising his stick to guard himself. 

‘We'll show ye that in a mi- 
nute,’ said the scoundrel, rushing on 
him with his knife. 

The brave old 


man, however, 


who knew something of the art of 


self-defence, succeeded in warding 
off the blows of both the men, and 
in fighting his way back to the 
wall. Against this he planted him- 
self, shouting for assistance as hard 
as he could; and he even found an 
opportunity to exclaim ; ‘ What do 
you want, fellows? I will give you 
all I have about me; if you 1] stand 
off.’ 

‘We want yer blood, ye owd 
divil, an’ we'll hev it,’ said the 
shorter ruffian, striking at him 
with the knife after each sentence. 
These blows, however, Mr. Oli- 


phant also parried. But shortly after- 
wards, hearing a horse coming up 


the men rushed on 
him together, and brought him to 
the ground by a blow on the head. 
Then, while the fellow who struck 
it set to work hastily rifling the 
old man’s pockets, the other, who 
was evidently more intent on mur- 
der than plunder, gave him a ter- 
rible thrust with his knife. The 
nearapproach of the horseman, how- 
ever, obliged them the next moment 
to desist. 

‘It’s only yan, Tony; we'll sattle 
him too, if he doesn’t gang quietly 
about his business. Now stand firm,’ 
said the taller scoundrel, drawing 
his pistol. 

‘Wha are ye? an’ what are ye 
doing ?’ said the horseman, riding 
right up to them, and in stentorian 
tones, which poor Mr. Oliphant, 
who was not quite insensible, recog- 
nised as Dick Wideawake’s. Dick 
had been on one of his horse- 
jobbing expeditions, and this was 


at full speed, 
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his nearest road to Sandy Topping 
from Reinsber. 

‘What's that to thee?’ said the 
man called Tom, cocking his pistol. 
‘Mind yer ain business, ye big 
Yorkshire stirk, and gang on yer 
way quietly, or ye’ll happen rue it.’ 

The shade of the wall had hitherto 
prevented Dick from seeing the 
prostrate body of Mr. Oliphant, 
but now that gentleman, fearing the 
farmer might take advice which 
seemed remarkably prudent under 
the circumstances, gave a faint cry 
of ‘ Help, help, Mr. ‘Wideawake ! ’ 

‘ What, it’s Mr. Oliphant, is it ?’ 
roared the farmer. ‘Ye murderin’ 
divils!’ and the gigantic dales- 
man, without a thought of the 
consequences to himself, spurred 
his horse on the fellow in a mo- 
ment—his short thick hunting- 
whip uplifted in a ponderous hand 
that did not mean to strike twice. 
Dick owed his life, however, to his 
horse, which had more discretion 
than himself and shied at the 
flash of the pistol; the ball, conse- 
quently, only carried away one of 
the farmer’s luxuriant light curls, 
just above his ear. The next in- 
stant the whip handle came down 
on the ruffian’s temple with a fury 
that broke the stock and tounnt 
the man to the ground like a 
stone. * 

‘Now, then, for ye, ye scamp!’ 
cried Dick, charging at the other 
fellow with a shout, which, like a 
wild Indian’s war cry, both showed 
the farmer’s thorough enjoyment of 
the skirmish, and called attention 
to valour that was too remarkable 
to pass unobserved. But the 
robber, though he had a knife, fled 
from the huge and furious centaur, 
Dick charging after him and lash- 
ing him on the head with the re- 
mains of his whip. So fast did the 
fellow run in his fright, however, 
that Dick would have had great 
difficulty in stopping him before he 
sprang over the wall, which was 
very ‘ow a few yards further on, 
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if by a lucky thought he had not 
twisted thelong whip-lash round the 
man’s neck, and then pulled it so 
tight as to stop and nearly strangle 
him. A single blow from the 
farmer’s mutton fist settled the rest 
of the business, and Dick sprang off 
his horse by the man’s side, an easy 
victor. 

‘There! Ye’ll think twice, young 
man, afore ye fight wi’ Dick Wide- 
awake again. What, ye’ve a knife, 
hev ye, yescamp? Leave hod, or 
T’'ll mash yer head in wi’ yan blow;’ 
and the farmer without more ado 
shook the knife out of the hand of 
his prostrate foe, and tied his arms 
firmly with the whip-lash. Then 
he proceeded, leading his horse, to 
the other robber, whom he pulled 
over so as to examine his face, and 
with the cool remark of ‘ Dead as 
a herring! I thowt how it ‘ud be 
wi him : a whipstock’s a dangerous 
thing,’ went on to look at Mr. 
Oliphant. 

The latter was very faint with 
loss of blood, and much battered 
besides with the blows he had re- 
ceived. But he was conscious, and 
feebly muttered his thanks. 

‘I did not deserve this from you, 
Mr. Wideawake,’ he added cour- 
teously. 

‘Hod yer noise, now,’ said the 
farmer, good-naturedly; ‘I'd hev 
done twice as mich for ony stranger, 
an’ I’se reght glad I’ve been able to 
help ye, just to show ye ’at I bear 
ye na malice. But ye’re bleeding 
fearfully. I mun manish to tee 
yer showder up somehow, an’ then 
we'll carry ye down to t’ Hall. It’s 
rayther nearer nor Sandy Top- 
ping, an’ it’s down-hill. Yan on 
‘em’s dead, an’ I’ve gitten t’other 
fast. I'll mak him help to carry ye, 


the seamp; he sall sweat to-neght 
for this job.’ 

Accordingly, first tying up Mr. 
Oliphant’s shoulder with a hand- 
kerchief, Dick turned his horse loose 
into a field, and lifting a gate 
off its hinges, covered it with his 
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own coat. Laying the old man on 
this rude litter, he then went and 
kicked up his prisoner, first seeing 
that his hands were tied firmly, but 
not so close as to prevent his carry- 
ing his full share of the gate. 

‘Now then, ye scoundrel,’ said 
Dick, putting his fist menacingly 
close to the other’s face, ‘ye and I 
hev to carry him down to t’ village ; 
an’ if I find ye don’t do it as deftly 
as if ye wor carrying a basket 0’ 
new-laid eggs, or if ye trip, or 
thraw him down, or do owt ’at’s 
unmannerly, [ll screw yer neck for 
ye at yance. I willn’t mak ony 
banes about it, an’ sae ye knaw. 
Now, tak hod; t’ feet ‘ll be ’t hea- 
vier, sae ye sall hey ’em.’ 

As the road was down-hill they 
were not long in carrying Jabez to 
the village, Dick enjoying amazingly 
his task of negro driving, and 
thundering in no measured accents 
every other minute at his poor slave 
in front. At the village four men 
were quickly procured to carry Mr. 
Oliphant forward to the Hall, 
whither, at his special request, both 

Dick and the prisoner accompanied 
him, while others ran for a con- 
stable and a surgeon. 

When the latter came he pro- 
nounced the wounds notimmediately 
dangerous, but declined to venture 
on any prophecy as to their result. 
He thought that if Mr. Oliphant 
had been a strong young man his 
recovery would have been almost a 
certainty, but there was no saying 
howan old man would bear the shock. 
It was found that the knife had 
passed completely through the upper 
part of the arm, and had then 
glanced upwards from one of the 
ribs, and inflicted an ugly gash in 
the shoulder. The very fury of the 
scoundrel had thus defeated his 
purpose, for he had not observed 
the old man’s arm, which lay on 
the chest and protected it. 

‘You will come and see me in 
the morning, Richard?” said Mr. 
Oliphant, as they carried him to his 
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room. ‘ You are a fine fellow, and 
perhaps I have not treated you well, 
but I do not think I shall get over 
this; so you will come and sce 
me?’ ° 

‘Oh, ay; I'll come an’ see ye, 
Mr. Oliphant, if ye like; an,’ bless 
ye, yell live to larn some mair 
Craven dialect yet.’ 

Jabez, after being swathed in 
bandages, passed a tolerable night, 
but was still very weak in the 
morning, when Dick and the sur- 
geon came again to see him. Mean- 
while, they had fetched the dead 
man down to one of the village 
inns, and had found him a stranger. 
But when they washed the face of 
the other man some one remembered 
him as the Anthony Bowskill whom 
Mr. Oliphant years before had caught 
in the act of killing a hare. The 
prisoner, however, remained ob- 
stinately silent, except once, when 
he said, sullenly nodding towards 
Mr. Oliphant’s room, ‘Let me 
speak to him, an’ I'll answer aw 
he wants to larn, an’ mebbe mair.’ 

Now Mrs. Hardacre had told Mr. 
Oliphant during the night both 
Bowskill’s name and the remark he 
had made, and Jabez was strangely 
anxious totalk with him. The sur- 
geon, fearing excitement, was sorry 
the prisoner had ever been spoken 
of in his patient’s hearing; but 
when he understood that Mr. Oli- 
phant had rambled a little and often 
mentioned Bowskill, he thought it 
would be safer to allow the inter- 
view to take place. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Jabez, 
when the surgeon signified his con- 
sent: ‘it matters little whether I 
live or die; but 1 think I shall 
be easier when I have seen him.’ 

Bowskill, therefore, was brought 
into the room and placed ix « chair 
near Mr. Oliphant. He: was strongly 
handcuffed, and a constable and 
Dick kept a hand on him, one on 
each side, lest he should attempt 
further mischief. 

‘T understand you are Bowskill,’ 
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said the old man to him faintly, 
and with frequent pauses, ‘and 
that you have said you would tell 
me why you made this dreadful 
attempt on my life.’ 

‘Well, can't ye guess?’ 
the prisoner sullenly. 

‘No; was it money ? 

* Nay, it wasn’t money ; he ‘at's 
dead did it for yer money, but I did 
it for spite; an’ I’se nobbut sorry 
we didn’t manish it.’ 

‘Spite! I have done you 
wrong.’ 

‘Hevn’t ye?’ said the other, 
contemptuously. ‘Ye grand folk 
think ye can tell ony lies, even 
when ye’re deeing. I’se glad to 
see ye look sa death-like.’ 

‘Why are you so glad?’ 

‘ Mebbe ye’ll be saying it warn't 
yersel ’at drove me to bad ways 
first? It wor ye, an’ ye knaw it, ’at 
stopped wer wark at t’ limekilns, 
for some o’ yer new-fangled notions. 
I wor a workman there, an’ I caw 
onybody to witness I wor as dacent 
a hand, barrin’ a sup o’ drink now 
an’ then, as there wor about t’ spot. 
I'd a wife an’ fower childer to keep, 
an’ I did it wi’out axing t’ parish 
or onybody to help me.’ 

‘Is that true, Richard ?’ 
Jabez. 

*‘ Ay, ay, I believe it is, sae far, 
answered the farmer ; the wor a 
gradely lad then.’ 

‘Well, ye stopped wer wark, but 
ye took care to give us nane i’ its 
place. Ye happen fancy poor folk 
can live on air for a month or two, 
but ye’re mistakken. I couldn’t 
bear to see t’ wife and childer 
clemmed, sae I took to catching a 
hare now an’ then, an’ nae girt 
harm in it auther, say I.’ 

‘It was against the law,’ said Mr. 
Olinhart, feebly. 

“Ay, sae ye said that day ye 
cotched me,’ answered Bowskill, 
‘but belly-law ’s stronger than Lun- 
non-law. Sento, ye seed me, an’ 
then, spite of aw I’ could say, an’ 
aw Miss Oliphant could say, ye gev 
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me three months at Wakefield. But 
ye niver towd t’ bench ’at it wor 
ye ‘at hed driven me auther to 
poach or starve.’ As Mr. Oliphant 
remained silent, he continued : 

‘Well, that Wakefield wor t 
ruination o’ me. I gat acquainted 
wi’ Tom Riley (him ’at’s dead) an’ 
aw maks o’ bad characters. When 
t’ three months wor up I com back 
to Reinsber, as if aw wor reght, 
but they’d cropt my hair, an’ 
iverybody as good as cried “ Jail- 
bird” o’ me. Sae t’ wife thowt we'd 
better move to where we warn’t 
knawn, an’ we went to Accrington 
an’ aw ower. But it wor all’ays 
coming out ’at I’d been i’ t’ house, 
an’ then I gat turned off time efter 
time, till I wor mad at iverybody 
an’ iverything, an’ ye maist of aw, 
acos ye wor t’ cause on it. Then 
I wor all’ays meeting wi’ Tom or 
some on ’em, an’ at last yan day 
when I’d hed nae wark for a month, 
I went wi’ ’em an’ began stealing. 
An’ then I persuaded Tom to come 
here, an’ we sud ha’ sattled ye an’ 
nae mistak if Mr. Wideawake here 
hed bin a minute later, as I wish 
he hed.’ 

‘Well, I am very truly sorry if I 
have been the cause, however inno- 
cently, of your ruin,’ said Jabez, 
sighing. 

‘Aa, what’s t’ good o’ being sorry 
when I’ve gitten these things on ?’ 
(rattling the handcuffs). ‘ We'd 
bin lying i’ wait for ye near a 
week i’ t’ cave yonder, an’ I engaged 
to Tom ’at if he helped me i’ this 
job, ’d help him to rob t’ Grange 
at Stainton, or do owt ’at iver he 
liked. Ye may do what ye please 
wi’ me now; I’ve said my say, an’ 
I don’t care: but it caps me at ye 
caw yersel’ a good man when wi’ 
aw yer trials at makking folk var- 
_ ye end by makking ’em sa 

ad.’ 

The prisoner sat sulkily back in 
his chair, after firing off this last 
sneer; but the surgeon, who had 
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kept his hand on Mr. Oliphant’s 
pulse, and now found it fluttering 
violently, signed to the constable to 
remove the man. 

When Bowskill was ont of the 
room, Mr. Oliphant said, in a low 
moaning voice, ‘I am glad I saw 
him ; but it is very sad, it kills me 
to see how unfortunate, as he says, 
all my efforts to do good have been. 
A fatality, which I cannot under- 
stand, has attended them all. Well, 
it is the weakness of dotage perhaps, 
but I must not do him any more 
harm if I can help it.’ And though 
Dick whispered what consolation 
he could, Jabez continued moody 
and in low spirits for many days. : 

But, a short time afterwards, he 
got Doolittle to accompany his 
prisoner to Liverpool, and there 
see him, with his wife and family, 
on board a vessel bound for the 
United States, Mr. Oliphant paying 
the passage money. Tommy had 
also a hundred pounds with him, 
which he was to slip into Bowskill’s 
hand as the last boat left the ship, 
and when it was quite certain there- 
fore that he could not get back to 
England. All this Tommy did very 
faithfully, though he knew it was 
at some risk from the law, if Mr. 
Oliphant should die of his wounds ; 
but he yielded to the request of the 
poor old man, who declared that he 
should not rest in his grave if some 
reparation were not made for the 
ruin which he now accused himself 
of having brought on Bowskill. He 
desired, too, that if he died no pro- 
ceedings should be taken against 
any one. 

Then for many weeks Jabez 
Oliphant flickered between life and 
death, and Wideawake, Doolittle, 
and Truman often visited him, 
especially the first, who seemed to 
be the most welcome of the three, 
probably from a natural feeling of 
gratitude on Mr. Oliphant’s part to 
the man who had saved his life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Since a marriage which was 
what the world would consider 
highly imprudent, Frank and Kate 
Holden had lived in London. They 
had only one or two hundred pounds 
in hand, and being too proud 
to trouble their friends, they 
suffered much, and had drained 
the cup of poverty almost to the 
dregs. Frank’s pictures—perhaps 
he always rated them too high— 
had been rejected at the Academy, 
and the dealers became loth to buy 
his sketches, while Kate, who had 
tried to eke out their scanty means 
by teaching pupils, had been curtly 
dismissed, for some cause or other, 
by the vulgar woman who did her 
the honour, as she thought, of em- 
ploying her. Thus, after great 
privations, they had sunk far in the 
social scale, and—I should tremble 
for my hero and heroine if I wrote 
for snobs—Frank had at last been 
forced to return to his old trade of 
compositor, to keep themselves and 
their two children alive. 

Still their love had never failed 
them. Never once had either of 
them, in their deepest poverty or 
suffering, wished the past undone. 
They had at all events tasted, what 
they would not have tasted other- 
wise, the supreme happiness of earth 
—that of mutual love. Frank’s 
buoyant nature and good temper, 
therefore, with Kate’s high spirit 
and devotion, carried them success- 
fully through all their trials. Thank 
heaven, there are still thousands of 
families in England that do not con- 
sider it essential to happiness to be 
* well off.’ 

Fortune, they say, gets tired of 
striking those who smile at her 
knocks. It seemed so with our 
friends ; for, during the summer that 
preceded the murderous attack on 
Mr. Oliphant, their prospects bright- 
ened considerably. An eccentric 
old ‘connoisseur, named Dalton, 
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seemed at last to have found out 
Frank’s merits, for he insisted on 
giving the artist five guineas as the 
real value of a water-colour which 
had long been offered in some 
dealer’s window for two. . So 
struck too was Mr. Dalton with our 
hero’s talents, that he not only gave 
him other commissions, but wished 
him to give lessons in painting to 
his son, at a liberal salary. Thus 
Frank, though he would not give 
up his printing, seemed at last 
on the road to fortune, and had 
many a good-humoured laugh 
against Kate, telling her that he, 
at any rate, had not to seek pupils 
over half London; they came to 
him before he wanted them. 
Towards Christmas this year, 
whom should Frank meet, of all per- 
sons in the world, but Dick Wide- 
awake? It was in the Strand, 
quite close to the Holdens’ lodgings, 
and Dick, of course, went in and 
drank tea with them. It turned 
out that he had come to town to 
sell some horses, and he thought 
the Cockneys ‘a soft lot;’ ‘they'll 
buy ought,’ he said. It was from 
him that Holden had the first inti- 
mation of the misfortune that had 
befallen Mr. Oliphant; and Dick 
at last persuaded them, in fulfilment 
of a long-standing promise, to go 
down to Reinsber with him and 
spend Christmas at Sandy Topping. 
It was a long day’s journey by 
rail from London to Stainton ; for 
our travellers, from motives of eco- 
nomy, started by the government 
train at seven. The Holdens had 
not been out of town since their 
wedding trip, and their pleasure at 
seeing the country once more, even 
in winter and from the windows of 
a third-class railway-carriage, was 
great. Dick’s lively sallies, too, helped 
to pass the day very agreeably ; but 
towards the end of it Kate, who had 
been unwell, became so much tired, 
that though she had been anticipat- 
ing the first sight of Reinsber with 
a good deal of pleasure, she was 
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no sooner transferred to the fly, 
which the farmer engaged at Stain- 
ton railway station to carry them 
to Sandy Topping, than she fell 
fast asleep. It was seven o’clock 
at night, however, and very dark, so 
that she could have seen but little 
of the village even if she had kept 
awake. 

‘This is a dreadful extravagance 
for you, Dick,’ said Holden, mean- 
ing the fly. 

‘Oh, 1 med sa mich brass up 
yonder, ’at I can afford to spend a 
bit of it on owd friends like ye,’ 
answered Dick. ‘Are ye sure ye’ve 
gitten aw yer luggage, now ?’ 

‘The “ all” is easily looked after ; 
but there itis, baby and all. Kate is 
asleep, so I'll just take him from 
her.’ 

‘Do; an’ we'd best not talk till 
we git hame: we sall nobbut wak- 
ken her, poor thing. It’s a lang 
journey for yan ’at isn’t strong.’ 

The conveyance rattled on for 
half an hour, till the scattered lights 
on each side apprised them that 
they were passing through Reins- 
ber ; then all grew darkness again. 

‘Don’t you think we are a long 
time in coming to the Brow, Dick ?’ 
said Holden, whispering for fear of 
disturbing Kate. 

‘Whisht! we’se wakken her. But 
t’ boddom o’ t’ hill is a good way 
frae t’ village: ye don’t recollect 
it reght, Mr. Howden.’ 

By and by the fly stopped, and 
the door was thrown open witha 
bang, and Kate, still only half 
awake, and scarcely knowing where 
she was, was handed out and stood 
in ablaze of light from the open 
door before her. The bright light, 
the crowd of servants waiting 
on the steps, the size of the house 
and doorway—all this startled her, 
for it was not what she expected 
at Sandy Topping, nor did the 
place look at all like the farmer’s 
comfortable but rough abode. 

She gave one fluttered glance 
round to see where she was, and 
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instantly recognised the stately 
building with its mighty sycamores, 
as the dear old Hall where she had 
spent some pleasant years in that 
far-off time of her girlhood, and from 
which she had been cast adrift so 
unceremoniously. 

‘Mr. Wideawake, how durst 
you ?’ she asked indignantly, and 
(as the farmer only answered 
with one of his jolly laughs) would 
have stepped back instantly into 
the fly ; but she felt some one’s 
arms round her, detaining her, and 
though dizzy with excitement, she 
heard the words, in feeble tones, but 
how familiar !—‘ Nay, dearest Kate, 
it was not Mr. Wideawake’s doing, 
it was mine. I sent for you, and 
will you not forgive me and stay ?’ 
Then she turned giddily and saw 
that it was indeed her uncle—pale, 
feeble, tottering, a wreck of a man 
—but her uncle still, and smiling 
on her! 

With a faint cry of surprise and 
joy, she threw herself in his arms, 
weeping and without a word. Then 
she kissed him a dozen times de- 
lightedly, and suffered herself to be 
led into the house by the old man, 
who whispered excitedly to the 
others: ‘Look after these gentle- 
men, please, Mrs. Hardacre; Mrs. 
Holden and I will go to the draw- 
ing-room and have a quiet talk 
first—give us a few minutes, Mr. 
Holden—just a few minutes, if you 
please.’ Then he walked into the 
house, with a slow, faltering step, 
keeping fast hold of Kate, who 
soon found that her support was 
necessary to him, for he had exerted 
himself greatly to leave his room 
at all. 

The old man tottered, with her 
help, to the well-pillowed sofa he 
had quitted when he heard the 
sound of the wheels; and Kate, 
with a woman’s instinct, quickly 
beat up the pillows and arranged 
them, before he lay down. Then 
she threw her bonnet and shawl 
hastily on the table and sat down 
pp2 
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beside him, looking at his face and 
resting her own on the arm of the 
sofa, while he took her hand in both 
his, pale and shaking as they were. 
So they sat looking at each other 
for a moment or two, both of them 
with tears in their eyes, but won- 
derful satisfaction in their breasts. 

‘These pillows are easier already, 
dear,’ said Mr. Oliphant, with a 
faint pieased laugh. ‘But I did 
not send for you for that. I know 
now that I did you wrong.’ 

‘ Dearest uncle,’ said Kate, softly 
stealing her arm round his neck 
and kissing him again fondly, ‘do 
not speak of it again.’ 

‘I must, Kate: I should like to 
talk it over first thing, and have 
done with it. But I think you'll 
forgive me, as you have taken off 
your bonnet. That looks like stop- 
ping, eh ?’ 

‘I have nothing to forgive; you 
were always only too kind to me, 
dear uncle. And I'll stay always, 
if you ask me.’ 

‘That is all right, then; and I 
do ask you.’ 

‘But did you really arrange be- 
forehand that we should come here, 
uncle ?’ asked Kate, still wrapped 
in wonder at the whole affair, and 
at her mistaken estimate of his 
obstinacy, which, she had often told 
Frank, would last. 

‘Yes; it was all my doing, Kate. 
I arranged everything with Wide- 
awake, and sent him up to town 
with some horses for a pretext ; he 
was to meet Frank accidentally, to 
get you all to come down to Sandy 
Topping, and then drive you here, 
without your knowing where you 
were till I had you safe. And here 
you are!’ 

‘I would have come to you at 
once, uncle, from the end of the 
earth, if I had known you wished 
it.’ 

‘Ay; but as we knew you had 
a good deal of spirit, we thought 
you might flatly decline to come at 
all after what had happened.’ 
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‘Nothing ever happened that 
could have made me behaveso badly 
as that.’ 

‘Well, I did not know. There 
was what I said to you about your 
looking after my money, you see,’ 
the old man replied, in a penitent 
voice. ‘But believe me, Kate, I 
was so angry at the time that I did 
not even remember I had used the 
words at all, till Wideawake re- 
mined me of them since I have been 
ill.’ 

‘Dear uncle, it is enough that 
you did not mean what you said.’ 

‘It was very wrong to say so, 
and very unjust to you. ‘You always 
loved me for myself alone, and few 
have done that. Then, I never 
knew till lately from Wideawake 
how nearly I caused your death 
that terrible night, when I turned 
you out, so unmercifully: and the 
thought of this, too, was so dreadful 
to myself, that I did not know 
whether you could forgive me.’ 

Kate’s answer was a tear and 
another kiss. Then after a pause, 
she said: ‘ But have you forgiven 
me, dear uncle, for not agreeing to 
your wishes about Lord Stainmore? 
Indeed, indeed, I was very sorry I 
could not do it.’ 

‘Nay, Kate; I fear my obstinacy 
about that matter is another count 
in the indictment against me. I 
have something to say about Lord 
Stainmore presently.’ 

‘But why did you not send for me 
long since, uncle? Though indeed 
I have been the worse of the two 
in allowing a silly indignation ata 
word or two to keep me from the 
best friend I ever had ; and I ought 
to have known that you might 
have forgotten the words. As to 
my little night adventure at Reins- 
ber, why, you know that was en- 
tirely my own fault. You had a 
perfect right to send me away if 
you liked, and I ought to have 
waited for a cab or something, and 
not have gone off in the huff. Yes, 
I ought to have come back long 
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since, and it is you who must for- 
give me.’ 

The old man blushed a little, and 
said nervously: ‘Nay, Kate; it is 
better to make a clean breast now, 
and I must say—of course I feel 
how wrong it is now—but I fear if 
you had come back, except very 
recently, 1 should have given you a 
sorry welcome.’ 

‘The welcome is all the dearer for 
being long deferred, uncle.’ 

‘You are very kind, Kate. But 
really, till about six months ago I 
was asangry at you asever. I was 
very lonely and miserable—you have 
heard of my disputes with the 
other people ?—but I could not for- 
give you; for I thought you ought 
to have returned to me, I not re- 
membering my own words, you 
know. Then I began to soften just 
a little towards you, when I recol- 
lected, as I did day by day, how 
kind and affectionate you had always 
been to me, and how different from 
all the rest of the hard world: so 
by degrees I came to think that it 
was not right to let you and Mr. 
Holden starve.’ 

‘I think we almost deserved it, 
after all.’ 

‘Nay, nay. But, as I say, till 
about July, I was so hardened 
against you that I did not care to 
know where you were, or what you 
were doing. In fact, I only heard 
of you occasionally through Lord 
Stainmore, who, of course, told me 
only what prejudiced me still far- 
ther against you—for instance, that 
you were getting into debt.’ 

‘ That was a base calumny, uncle,’ 
said Kate, with some spirit. ‘ If we 
had got into debt we should not 
have suffered as we did.’ 

‘Of course, I know that, now, 
Kate,’ answered her uncle. ‘ But I 
think I was rather infatuated with 
that young man. Would you be- 
lieve it?—I had really made my 
will in his favour, and left you 
nothing.’ 

‘Well, uncle, and why not?’ said 
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Kate, meeting her uncle’s eye with 
a full unshrinking look. ‘ Except 
that Lord Stainmore is in my opi- 
nion a very bad man, I know no 
reason whatever why you should 
not leave your money to him or any 
one else you like. If I stay with 
you, dear uncle, as you wish, 
it must be on the full under- 
standing that I do not expect a 
farthing piece from you, unless you 
choose to give it.’ 

* Dear Kate, you must really for- 
get those unhappy words of minc : 
I know without that look how-.un- 
just they were. But we will talk 
about money by and by. Lord 
Stainmore, at any rate, shall not 
have any of mine,’ added Jabez, 
with sudden and sharp dignity : ‘ he 
is, aS you say, a very bad man, and 
perhaps the most crotchety man I 
ever met.’ 

‘O uncle, I am very glad you 
have found him out; but how did 
this happen?’ 

‘Well, he paid me a visit here 
last spring,’ replied Jabez, hesi- 
tating a little, as if he wished to 
avoid the subject; ‘and he then 
advanced such opinions, so unte- 
nable, so plainly erroneous, so per- 
nicious, in one word, that—that in 
fact 1 thought it only right after- 
wards to make some further in- 
quiries, through my solicitor in 
London, into the antecedents of the 
man to whom I proposed to leave 
the bulk of my fortune. Those in- 
quiries satisfied me that Mr. Holden 
and yourself had been very correctly 
informed about him.’ 

Her uncle evidently did not wish 
to say anything more about his 
quarrel with the viscount than he 
could help, and Kate did not press 
him on the subject. As the reader, 
however, may be more curious than 
Mrs. Holden, he will perbaps like to 
hear a few particulars about the 
matter. 

When Lord Stainmore visited the 
Hall, then, he found that the busy 
amiability of Mr. Oliphant’s dis- 
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position, which was so unhappily 
restricted at home, had made out- 
lets for itself at such a distance from 
the Reinsber carles, that one would 
have thought it could hardly be 
interfered with again. He had be- 
come deeply interested inastronomy, 
and more especially in the impor- 
tant, but now trite, question whether 
Venus and the other planets are 
inhabited. He stoutly maintained 
to the viscount that this was not 
only possible but certain, basing his 
assertion mainly on the premises 
that, ‘God being a benignant ruler, 
it was inconsistent alike with His 
love and the admitted principles of 
good government, divine or human, 
to leave so large a portion of the 
universe idle and untenanted, when 
it might be filled with beings, each 
of them doing his appointed work 
in the great commonwealth of 
spheres, and each of them, by his 
own happiness, adding to the 
general sum of felicity which an 
all-benevolent Being would neces- 
sarily make as large as possible.’ 
Of secondary arguments, too, Mr. 
Oliphant had so many in support of 
his theory, that the only additional 
proof which seemed wanting to abso- 
lute demonstration was the produc- 
tion of some actual inhabitant of 
another planet. 

Lord Stainmore, however, either 
tired of constant acquiescence, bored 
with the subject, or, more likely 
still, from a love of fun and a wish 
to enliven the dulness of the Hall 
by poking up the old man’s tem- 
per, had warmly espoused the op- 
posite side of the question. No 
doubt had he been aware of the 
honour and profit intended him 
in Mr. Oliphant’s will, he would 
have been more cautious; but even 
men of the world cannot know 
everything, and, as Jabez had 
kept the disposition of his property 
a profound secret, the viscount did 
not dream that there was anything 
to be gained, now Kate was gone, 
by keeping on good terms with Mr. 
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Oliphant. For once, therefore, his 
lordship spoke out like a man, took 
a firm stand on mother-earth, and 
declined to concede a single inhabi- 
tant, or even the most infinitesimal 
possibility of one, to all the members. 
of the solar system combined, and 
expressed it as his own decided 
opinion that the real God of the 
universe was ‘an embodiment of 
enlightened selfishness, and, like the 
god of the Epicureans, much too 
wise to trouble Himself at all, either 
for the sake of good government or 
anything else, about the tiresome 
doings or silly sayings, the sentimen- 
tal happiness or sententious misery, 
of a paltry pack of little vermin like 
ourselves.’ As Lord Stainmore 
phrased it, with some irreverence, 
‘The Almighty might be a philoso- 
pher, but certainly was not a phil- 
anthropist.’ Thus pressed by ar- 
gument and occasionally assailed 
even with a little ridicule, the old 
man answered with temper, and, the 
chilling influence of Saturn pre- 
dominating, or the fierier sphere of 
Mars being in the ascendant, quar- 
relled with the viscount outright. 
Offended, too, at the gross blas- 
phemy which could deny that the 
Almighty was, like Jabez himself, 
an ideal ruler and a philanthropist, 
and still more deeply wounded, per- 
haps, by an atrocious assertion of 
Lord Stainmore’s, viz. that he could 
see absolutely nothing in the other’s 
arguments, Mr. Oliphant felt it 
his duty, as he told Kate, to inves- 
tigate his lordship’s previous his- 
tory, and finally burnt the will he 
had made in his favour. So 
Lord Stainmore, for the sake of a 
joke on the nebulw, unconsciously 
lost a good many acres on terra 
firma, and the quarrel had this good 
result, that it made the old man re- 
view his own conduct to Kate, and 
predisposed him to a reconciliation. 

‘ About last July, then,’ continued 
Mr. Oliphant to Kate, ‘I began to 
think that, after all, I would make 
you a small allowance indirectly, 
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without your knowing from whom 
it came—just to keep you from 
starving. So I wrote to an old 
friend of mine in the city, a mer- 
chant called Dalton, whom I could 
trust——’ 

‘Dalton!’ exclaimed Kate, in 
surprise, a new light dawning on 
her. 

‘Mr. Dalton,’ answered Jabez, 
with a pleased chuckle. ‘ You seem 
to have heard the name before. Mr. 
Dalton, however, was rather negli- 
gent about my commission at first, 
and it was not till I urged him 
strongly two or three months after- 
wards, that he tried to find you out 
in earnest. This, however, was so 
difficult—he wrote me—that he 
despaired of success till he acciden- 
tally discovered some of Mr. Hol- 
den’s paintings which were exposed 
for sale at a picture-dealer’s. And 
even then the dealer told him that 
no address was left with them, as 
Mr. Holden always called in person.’ 

‘We were so poor, you know, 
we did not wish to have persons 
coming to our lodgings.’ 

‘Very natural; only it was a pity 
in this case, and caused you, I fear, 
some suffering which might have 
been avoided. Well, Mr. Dalton paid 
Frank better for his paintings, and 
gave him some fresh commissions, 
—of course for me. He also, at 
my request, allowed Frank to teach 
his son, You must forgive me this 
little bit of deception, Kate.’ 

‘Then after all, Mr. Dalton’s 
purchases were not caused, as we 
thought, by appreciation of Frank’s 
superior genius !’ said Kate, rather 
piqued but quite unable to resist a 
laugh. ‘ But, dear uncle, we must 
not tell Frank this if possible ; it 
might pain him a little.’ 

* Not one word about the matter 
from me, dear, though I can assure 
you the paintings are really well 
worth the money, and show remark- 
able talent,—at least I am told so 
by good judges. You have reason 
to be proud of your husband, Kate.’ 
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‘Lam very prond of him,’ said 
Kate decisively, as if she would 
admit no scepticism on that point. 
‘He is truly noble and unselfish. I 
hope you will like him thoroughly.’ 

*You forget, Kate, that I know 
him very well, and do like him so 
well already that I have no doubt 
we shall get on admirably. To 
continue: It was after Mr. Dalton 
met with you that my own adven- 
ture happened, and as Wideawake 
had saved me, I naturally, from 
gratitude, and perhaps a lingering 
fondness for him as a friend of 
yours, asked him to come and see 
me often. He did come, and he 
talked very freely, I can assure you, 
—with extreme freedom,’ added 
Jabez, rather wincing at the recol- 
lection. 

‘I hope he was not rude. But 
he is very rough in his manner; it 
is all his manner, I think.’ 

‘Nay, I deserved all he said. 
But we had many interviews, and 
he did not spare me. Still, what- 
ever he said was a home-thrust, 
for, as I say, he told me much 
about you that I did not know.’ 

‘We have discussed that before, 
dear uncle ; do pass on to some- 
thing else.’ 

‘Well, then there was poor Bow- 
skill’s case, the man who stabbed 
me; I found. out that he was the 
very poacher I fined some years 
ago, and he accused me of being 
the cause of his ruin through m 
excessive strictness. So all these 

things together set me on & 
thorough review of my whole life 
at Reinsber, and I began to see 
how mistaken I had been in almost 
everything I had done.’ 

* You never did anything, except 
with the very best motives, and to 
make people good. Every one knows 
that.’ 

‘ But how has it all turned out? 
There’s the rnb. Heaven knows I 
meant well, but I mistook the way 
—sadly, irretrievably, fatally. I 
might just as well never have been 
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born ; a sad thought for an old man, 
Kate. I took the wrong turning, 
and now it is too late to retrace my 
steps, when death’s hand is almost 
on me.’ 

Kate had passed through many 
trials, but never had she been more 
moved than now; she sprang up 
hastily, all in tears, and kissed him 
repeatedly before she could say, in 
a faltering voice— 

‘Death’s hand, dearest uncle! 
Oh, not so; surely not so. You 
shall not die if the deepest love 
and the most devoted attention on 
my part can save you. You will 
try to live for my sake, will you 
not, dearest ?’ 

‘ Oh, I'll try, dear,’ said her uncle, 
playfully, returning her embrace: 
‘and I must say I feel wonderfully 
better already. Till to-night, you 
see, I did not much care about liv- 
ing, for what had I, a poor lonely 
old fellow, who had driven all my 
friends from my side, to live for? 
But I am rather tired, and I ought 
not to excite myself, the doctor tells 
me; so, if I am to try to live, I 
think we will have Frank and 
Wideawake up, and then, if you 
will excuse me, I’ll retire. Then 
everything is to be between us for 
the future as if this dispute had 
never happened ?’ 

* Oh, yes.’ 

* Well, I should like you to know 
—I think it best—that I have 
secured three thousand a year on 
you, in any case, and shall give 
Mr. Holden the papers to-morrow, 
so that if ever I turn wicked again, 
you know——’ 

‘Nay, uncle, you must not do 
this,’ said Kate, rather warmly. 

But the old man insisted, and 
presently Frank and the honest 
farmer came in, much pleased at 
the reconciliation which had taken 

lace. Soon afterwards Mr. Oli- 
phant left them, after desiring Frank 
to be as much at home in the Hall 
as he was himself. Dick, too, was 
anxions to be at Sandy Topping; 
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but Frank and Kate had a long 
chat before they retired, for she had 
much to tell him, and had need of 
all her powers of persuasion. 

When he was informed of Mr. 
Oliphant’s intended munificence 
with respect to Kate, and his wish 
that they should stay constantly at 
the Hall, the artist was disposed at 
first to mount the high horse. 

‘I don’t see why we should be- 
come pensioners of his, Kate, when 
we are able to keep ourselves. Why 
should we be indebted to him? If 
he had wanted to help us he might 
have helped us before.’ 

‘ Yes, dear, but it will be much 
pleasanter living here with my 
uncle.’ 

‘Ah, the flesh-pots of Egypt! I 
prefer poverty and independence.’ 

‘But you would be able to give 
all your time to art, and to get on 
at it so much better. Now, do con- 
sent, Frank.’ 

‘I shall get on very well, you 
will see, as it is. My wages as a 
compositor will keep us; and I 
think’ (rather grandly) ‘the appre- 
ciation of a connoisseur like Dalton 
shows that my pictures cannot be 
so very bad after all. It is not 
everybody that has five pounds 
given him for a painting which he 
is willing to sell for two. What 
are you laughing at, Kate? Is 
what I say true or not ?’ 

‘ Well, it is partly true, and partly 
not,’ replied Kate, who saw that if 
she would move her husband from 
his determination she must play 
her best card; ‘but— but—dear 
Frank, I hope you will not be 
vexed, as he only did it from motives 
of kindness—I find now it was my 
uncle who commissioned Mr. Dalton 
to buy your pictures for him and 
tofind youa pupil; sothat—whether 
we like it or not—we have taken 
money of his for some time.’ 

Frank’s face for a minute or two 
presented a somewhat ludicrous 
expression of fallen greatness. 

‘And so, it was not the merit of 
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the things after all that sold them, 
you would say,’ he replied, rather 
angrily. Then, his ordinary good- 
nature returning, he burst into a 
laugh and exclaimed, ‘ Well, it is 
certainly a good joke to find Dalton 
only Mr. Oliphant’s agent; and I 
see I must be more cautious for 
the future about airing my artistic 
vanity. However, we have still the 
printing to fall back on, Kate. 
Your uncle did not graciously pro- 
vide me with that too, I suppose ?’ 

His wife saw that the fortress 
was carried, and that he was only 
resisting now for the purpose of 
yielding with a better grace. ‘ Yes, 
dear,’ she said, laughing and kissing 
him ‘there is still the printing, and 
all your pupils besides, present and 
prospective. You have not to seek 
them over half London, you know 
—they come to you unasked—and 
they are always paying compli- 
ments to your talents !’ 

* Come, Kate, let us go to bed,’ re- 
plied the artist, taking up a candle. 
* I do think it is rather too bad that 
whenever I have a good bit of chaff 
against you, fortune always lets you 
turnthe tables on me sooner orlater.’ 

‘Then we stay here, Frank—that 
is settled ? Do let us, now.’ 

‘I surrender at discretion — 
making only one condition, that I 
never hear the name of that con- 
founded fellow Dalton again—or— 
or in fact anything about art. I’m 
sick ofit. Comealong.’ Then they 
retired, Kate haying as_ usual 
carried her point; but for many 
months Frank did not hear the last 
of his superior powers in the art of 
attracting pupils, or of that great 
genius which could raise the price 
of a picture from two guineas to 
five, through spontaneous admira- 
tion on the part of the purchaser. 





CHAPTER V. 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


The next morning—Christmas- 
day—Mr. Oliphant declared that 
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he had passed an excellent night, 
and the doctor also thought him 
much better. 

‘Your coming, Mrs. Holden, has 
just supplied the fillip which was 
wanting to the system,’ said the 
man of drugs. ‘His wounds are 
healed, but he is so entirely pros- 
trated that I was really very much 
alarmed about him, and should not 
have wondered vo hear of his drop- 
ping off any day, chiefly, I think, 
because he seemed to have no inte- 
rest in anything. You have done 
wonders already, and I hope he will 
soon be out of my hands, if you can 
only amuse him.’ 

Kate, of course, promised to do 
her best, and then with Frank 
went off to church, where her unex- 
pected reappearance (for the pro- 
bability of her return had been kept 
secret) caused great excitement 
among all her old friends at Reins- 
ber. After service she was almost 
mobbed by the congregation in the 
eagerness of their welcome; Truman, 
Fothergill, and Dora, Sir George and 
Harry Highside being among the 
first who came up to her. The Christ- 
mas dinner afterwards was a very 
merry one, though there were only 
the Holdens and Mr. Oliphant pre- 
sent; but Kate and Frank, as they 
thought of that miserable Christmas 
night four years before, and their 
recent sufferings in London, had 
every reason to be contented with 
the turn things had taken, while the 
old man himself seemed to have lost 
all his hauteur and was fairly beam- 
ing with happiness. In truth, his 
pride and imperiousness had been 
all along, in great measure, the 
result of habit. By nature he was 
kind and genial, but the exactitude 
required in business, and the ne- 
cessity (as he conceived) of keeping 
a tight hand on the numerous 
persons in his employ in London, 
had engrafted on him an imperious 
bearing which it took many hard 
shocks to remove. 

As he continued to improve in 
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health, that wily Kate planned a 
scheme for accomplishing what she 
had very much at heart, as likely 
to contribute more to his happiness 
than anything—a grand reconcilia- 
tion, namely, between the carles 
and him. She soon ascertained 
that most of them pitied the old 
man now, and that there would be 
no obstacle on their side : but Jabez 
required cautious handling. 

‘Uncle,’ she said, ‘I am going 
to ask a favour; and I shall not 
think I am your own little niece 
again unless you grant it.’ 

‘And what is it, Kate? It must 
be something very preposterous if 
I do not,’ he answered. 

‘Well, you know Frank and I 
were married very quietly in Lon- 
don, and we had absolutely no wed- 
ding breakfast, or rejoicings over 
such a great event—as, of course, 
there ought to have been. Will 
you let us have them now? and I 
wish to ask all my friends, without 
exception.’ 

‘I shall be delighted ; but whom 
would you ask?’ 

‘Oh, numbers of people; first, 
everybody that was ever kind to us 
in London ; and then all my friends 
from Reinsber, that is 

‘Well, Kate?’ he said, 
smiling. 

She kissed him, and then went 
on boldly, ‘That is, dear uncle, 
everybody in Reinsber, men, women, 
and children; let us have them all, 
and give them a first-rate tea and 
supper on New Year’s day. Poor 
things, you do not know how they'll 
enjoy the treat, or what a pleasure 
it will be to me. And let us ask 
Mr, Truman, Fothergill, and Dora, 
and, if you do not mind, Sir George 
and Mr. Hawtrey to dinner on the 
same day.’ 

‘They will never come, 
said Jabez grav ely. 

‘Oh yes, they will, as I shall 
manage it. Let me try, now.’ 

‘But you forget, dear, that at 
such a feast I should be eating 
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humble pie with a vengeance—not 
but that I deserve it, perhaps.’ 

‘What nonsense! They will be 
my visitors, not yours; and you 
need not have anything to do with 
them unless you like, uncle.’ 

‘Well, if you think so, do what 
you wish, Kate. And about my- 
self, I cannot tell what I must do ; 
I will think it over.’ 

So Kate wrote first to the few 
persons in London who had shown 
kindness to Frank or herself in their 
distress. Then she invited all the 
Reinsber carles, who received the 
news with delight, as she expected. 
She had a little more difficulty with 
one or two of the guests who were 
to come to dinner—Sir George es- 
pecially, who had not yet forgot 
Mr. Oliphant’s conduct to him. 
She got over all objections, how- 
ever, by saying that the party was 
hers, and she had nothing to do 
with any old disputes. Thus, even 
the baronet, in his gallantry to 
the sex, was obliged to succumb, 
and consented to dine with her. 
With the parson, Hawtrey, and 
Fothergill she had no trouble, as 
all of them were rather amused than 
provoked at what had happened, 
and were quite willing to be re- 
conciled to Mr. Oliphant or any- 
body. 

Then during a few days every 
one at the Hall was very busy, for 
about a couple of hundred children 
were expected to tea, and nearly the 
same number of grown-up people to 
supper, to say nothing of the more 
elaborate repast in the dining- 
room. On the last night in the 
year Jabez said to his niece, ‘I 
think, Kate, after all, I shall 
make my appearance to-morrow: 
it would look better; and besides, 
on thinking the thing over, I do 
feel myself somewhat to blame for 
a good deal of the unhappy wran- 
gling that has taken place, and feel- 
ing that, it will be only right to say 
so—just a word ortwo. Then we 
shall begin the new year properly, 
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shall we not ?* And Kate expressed 
much pleasure at his resolution. 
When the first day of January 
arrived, great was the excitement 
among the young folks, for games 
had been provided for them on the 
lawn, and the Holdens, and even 
Mr. Oliphant, so far as his strength 
allowed, joined in football, blind- 
man’s-buff, or some of the other 
good old English sports there going 
on during the afternoon. At four 
o’clock they mustered for tea, which 
was provided in the kitchen and 
another very large room. After 
the meal an immense Christmas 
tree was lighted up, and received 
with shouts of delight, more espe- 
cially as, hanging on the branches, 
there were two or three gifts for 
each child that was present. When 
the little ones were dismissed, the 
tables were again spread for the 
older people with a right royal re- 
past, Dick Wideawake taking the 
head of one of the long tables, and 
Tommy Doolittle of the other— 


though the worthy teetotaller was 
scandalised at the fact that every 
one was supplied with as much 
good ale as he wished. 

The state dinner was also a suc- 


cess. Mr. Oliphant, in a few cour- 
teous words of welcome and apology, 
told the guests severally how glad 
he was to see them once more at 
the Hall, and how sorry if he had 
given them any just cause for stay- 
ing away. Sir George alone was 
rather surly, most of the rest pass- 
ing the matter off with a laugh and 
a joke; but as the wine circulated, 
he too became affable, and shook 
Mr. Oliphant’s hand cordially on 
leaving. 

When supper was just over in 
the kitchen, Jabez and Kate went 
in to see how the carles were get- 
ting on with their meal, and then 
he took the opportunity of deliver- 
ing himself of his speech, which his 
weakness probably made shorter 
than it would otherwise have been. 
The men and women were a good 
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deai touched with pity at his appear- 
ance, as he stood pale, bent, and 
emaciated, and supporting himself 
on a stick, at the end of one of the 
tables. When Dick, as president, 
had knocked loudly for silence, Mr. 
Oliphant said : 

‘I thought, my dear friends and 
neighbours, I should like to tell you 
how very glad Iam to see you here 
once more. I fear you and I have 
misunderstood each other ; and per- 
haps we have both been somewhat 
to blame, but certainly I myself 
most. But when I first came here, 
I had been accustomed to a differ- 
ent kind of life, and I fancy I thought 
myself a greater and a wiser man 
than I am.’ [An emphatic ‘ No, 
no,’ from Tommy.] ‘ However, I 
have learned at least two very valu- 
able lessons. For as I come nearer 
the grave—and I am very near it 
now—the difference between one 
man and another seems to me less 
and less at every step I take; and 
I find that if you did not care about 
doing some things that I wished, 
you have other counterbalancing 
virtues, such as a sterling indepen- 
dence, and sometimes a rough no- 
bility of character which might put 
myself to the blush. Witness my 
friend Mr. Wideawake’s conduct 
in saving me after I had been 
so hard on him. That was lesson 
the first. Then, again, I see that 
they who try to set the world 
to rights, as I did, often do more 
wrong than they set right ; that in 
fact the “ summum jus” is now, as 
of old, only another name for the 
“summa injuria;’’ and that you 
may bend the bow of justice till it 
snaps, and hurts both yourself and 
every one about. Iam rather tired 
and cannot say more, except to hope 
that we shall be good friends again, 
and to wish you all the happiest of 
New Years.’ 

Dick Wideawake then jumped 
up, and after a brief prelude went 
on: ‘I couldn’t quite mak out that 
bit o’ French or some’at ’at Mr. 
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Oliphant used, nebbors, but aw he 
said just com to this, ’at he an’ 
we hev hed a hardish feght for t’ 
maistery an’ he’s fand out ’at brass 
—though it isn’t hauf a bad thing 
i’ its way’ (Dick chinked some 
silver lovingly in his pocket) ‘can’t 
do iverything, an’ that we’re a set 
o’ chaps ‘at may be talked ower, 
happen, but willn’t bedriven. Bless 
ye, Mr. Oliphant, we’d do owt for a 
fellow ’at’s kind to us, but I'll defy 
ye, or ony man alive, ay, or t’ divil 
hissel, to drive us! Well, an’ we’ve 
fand out on our side ’at Mr. Oli- 
phant wor an evven-down hard- 
hitter, as tough as pinwire and as 
lish as a snig—talk about deeing, 
indeed! Sae t’ end on it is ’at 
it’s a drawn battle an’ we may 
consider we’ve aw shakked hands 
an’ are to be better friends nor 
iver. What, we're Yorkshire- 
men, aren’t we, an’ not spiteful 
Cockneys? I’ve just come frae 


amang them cattle—aa, lord, I sall 
hev some bonny tales to tell ye 


about ’em, but I'll put it off a bit, 
acos Mr. Oliphant there is nobbut 
sickly yet, an’ wants to be back i’ 
his easy chair. Howiver, nebbors, 
we munnot let him gang wi’out 
giving him three times three— 
an’ Mr. an’ Mrs. Howden, too; an’ 
here’s a bang-up New Year to ’em 
aw, an’ mony on ’em. Now for 
it !—Hip—hip—hurrah "’ 


+ * * * * 


More than a year has gone by 
since the supper, and all the main 
personages in our story are alive 
and well, except poor John Hawtrey, 
who has fallen asleep in the fulness 
of age and honour, and now lies in 
the village churchyard, surrounded 
by none but friends, and over- 
shadowed by the hills he loved. 
Mr. Oliphant has let Dick Wide- 
awake have a large farm at a very 
small rent, and has stocked it for 
him besides, so that the honest 
farmer is now a very prosperous 
man, and, it is even whispered, is 
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not unlikely before long to purchase 
his old farm of Sandy Topping. 
He has no time now for horse- 


jobbing, except, as he says, when he 


wants a bit of amusement. Tommy 
Doolittle has also profited by Mr. 
Oliphant’s kindness, and has got 
the rather valuable post of steward 
for the Hall estates. 

The black sheep of our veracious 
history, Lord Stainmore—I much 
wish, for the sake of those readers 
who love sensation, that nature had 
made him a villain of deeper dye— 
has married a great heiress, and 
lives in splendid style, feeling 
apparently no twinges except of 
gout, to which he is occasionally 
subject, but which his physicians 
consider due, in his case, rather to 
an. hereditary tendency than to the 
special retribution that even on 
earth awaits the sinner, in fiction. 
Six months ago, Harry Highside 
also took to himself a wife, and that 
wife was no other than the little 
Italian, Francesca, who had come 
to the Hall on a long visit, and had 
grown into an extremely beautifal 
and lively girl. As usual, Harry 
surrendered at first sight, and was 
more fortunate in this than his 
previous love affairs, for he was 
successful in his suit, and married 
her in spite of a rather strong op- 
position from Sir George, whom, 
however, a handsome dower from 
Mr. Oliphant reconciled in some 
measure to the match. Fothergill 
grumbles that it is a great pity 
such an old family as that of the 
Highsides should die out, as he 
says it certainly will now, for 
Francesca will improve the race so 
much that there will be no knowing 
it. He also tells the Holdens that 
he considers Frank’s prosperity a 
highly immoral thing, and a con- 
tradiction of all the eternally es- 
tablished laws of the universe ; for 
Frank’s is the only case, he says, 
in which he ever knew that silly 
old proverb, about honesty being 
the best policy, come true in real 
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life. By the bye, these are the only 
bits of cynicism which William has 
been known to utter for some 
months, so wonderfully tame has he 
grown under Dora’s able manage- 
ment. 

As for Kate and Frank, they are 
still at the Hall, permanently set- 
tled there, and adored by the whole 
country side. Kate has given birth 
to another child, a pretty little 
daughter; and Frank has resumed 
his brush with enthusiasm. Last 
year, a picture of his in the 
Academy attracted a good deal of 
attention, and his artist friends 
prophesy great things for him. 
But he wastes so much time in 
‘chaffing’ Kate and playing with 
the children, or doing kind things 
generally, that it is quite possible 
the only fame he may ever achieve 
will be that of a ‘ripping good 
fellow,’ a title with which the 
neighbouring squires have already 
dubbed him. 

And Mr. Oliphant ? Dear reader, 
if ever, tempted by the clearness of 
its river or the beauty of its lime- 
stone crags, you wander up our 
little dale away from the turmoil of 
earth as far as Reinsber, and then 
stand on the bridge with its one 
arch to watch the streamlet as it 
flashes and bubbles out its epitomes 
and satires of human life so prettily, 
the chances are that somewhere 
in the village you will see a noble- 
looking old man, erect still, and 
with that calm, benevolent expres- 
sion on his features which is always 
the reflection of a heart at peace 
with the world and itself. Most 
likely he will be entering some of 
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the cottages, where he is received 
with a smile by the goodwife, who 
dusts the best chair for him at 
once, as if he were a frequent 
visitor, and with shouts of delight 
by the children, for in his capacious 
pockets there is generally a store of 
toys and gingerbread. Or perhaps 
he will be conversing with some 
labourer, who is evidently anxious 
for advice on his little troubles : 
and the old man’s face, as he 
listens so courteously and kindly, 
yet so shrewdly, is a_ study. 
If you ask any one who the old 
gentleman is, the answer will pro- 
bably be, ‘Ye mun be a stranger, 
sir, or ye’d knaw Mr. Oliphant ; 
he’s a true friend of the poor man, 
sir, God bless him!’ Jabez has 
parted with all his airs and great 
schemes, and has become very 
popular, the carles looking on him 
as a sort of benevolent uncle, on 
whose advice and assistance they 
may in all cases rely. In this way 
his influence for good, though al- 
most unconsciously exercised, is 
immense, and he is so satisfied with 
his present life that the only thing 
he is sorry for is that he did not 
come down to Reinsber twenty 
years before. ‘ But it is no matter,’ 
he laughs and says to Kate, ‘for I 
shall make up for lost time by 
living twenty years longer than 
I intended. I have determined 
to keep you out of your fortune, 
Kate, till I am a hundred.’ And 
Kate very heartily wishes he may; 
but tells him there is small chance 
of his ever reaching a hundred, for 
at present he is travelling away 
from it and growing young again. 
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OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 


IRELAND. 


HE session of Parliament which 
closed last summer is des- 
tined to occupy a memorable posi- 
tion in the annals of this country, 
as marking an era never to be for- 
gotten in the political history of 
England. The Irish Church Bill, 
after a struggle practically brief, 
has been triumphantly carried into 
law by the united force of a popular 
unanimity and a single-minded ear- 
nestness of Parliamentary concen- 
tration, alike without parallel in 
many respects in the memory of 
any living statesman. The tran- 
scendent importance of this latest 
achievement of legislation is derived 
from the fact, that it not only em- 
bodies the consummation of a great 
measure of national justice, but has 
also given precise and, it is to be 
hoped, final definition to the princi- 
ples by which the conduct of the 
State is to be henceforth guided and 
controlled im all matters within its 
sphere of action involving the con- 
sideration of disputed religious 
questions. In the decision of the 
country upon this point, signed, 
sealed, and delivered in all solemn 
form of law as that decision has 
been by the Government and the 
Legislature, there lurks no element 
either of ambiguity or of compro- 
mise. In all future dealings with 
Ireland—and if a similar problem 
ever comes to present itself under 
similar circumstances in the case of 
England, which is not without the 
range of possibility, there is little 
doubt that it will receive a similar 
solution—the State has recorded its 
determination that religion must be 
regarded as absolutely a matter of 
private concern, not of public pro- 
vision. Nor is it in any sense fairly 
open to those who may dissent from 
the propriety of the determination 
to attempt to invalidate its authority 
by hints of undue haste, political 


ambition, or party intrigue—wea- 
pons in the supply of which the 
Parthian armoury of the defeated is 
rarely found deficient, On the con- 
trary, the question has been before 
the public mind for many years ; it 
has been frequently canvassed, both 
inside and outside the House of 
Commons; the conclusion finally 
arrived at had been stamped long 
before with the approbation of an 
Arnold and a Sidney Smith, and in 
all probability the ‘ education’ of the 
great statesman who has just con 
ducted it to a successful issue was 
commenced under the unsparing 
ferula of a Macaulay. 
Such being the pronounced posi- 
tion of Liberal policy with respect 
to the relations which it isdesirable 
should subsist between the govern- 
ing body and the religious opinions 
of the governed, it was with no 
light degree of uneasiness that the 
reply of the Chief Secretary for 
Treland to Mr. Fawcett’s motion, at 
the close of the session, for the re- 
moval of all religious disabilities in 
connection with the University of 
Dublin, was received in many 
quarters. The Government, speak- 
ing through Mr. Fortescue, was 
understood to decline the accep- 
tance of the proposed change in the 
university system of Ireland, on the 
ground that it was one which would 
fail to satisfy the claims of justice, 
or the rights and feelings of the 
people of Ireland, whose grievance, 
it was alleged, consisted, not in being 
excluded from the dignities and 
emoluments of the Irish University, 
in consequence of the religious tests 
imposed, but in the fact that a large 
majority of them were unable to 
obtain a university degree without 
passing through colleges constructed 
upon a system which was not ap- 
proved by their consciences. The 
general tone of these observations 
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was, not unnaturally, calculated to 
convey an impression that the 
Government intended to treat the 
education question on the principle 
which has come to be described, in 
the language of common political 
notation, as ‘levelling up.’ Viewed, 
however, in the light of past events, 
and of the general policy which has 
been so emphatically asserted at 
once by the country, the Govern- 
ment, the Legislature, and the press, 
there seems to be but little reason 
to apprehend that this impression 
will find itself justified by the 
establishment of denominational 
action in the higher branches of the 
Irish educational system. The sup- 
port given by the Ministry to Mr. 
Coleridge’s University Tests Bill 
adds another element of probability 
to the conclusion that the days of 
denominational universities are al- 
ready numbered. Indeed, to go no 
further, the speech of Mr. Bruce on 
the occasion of the motion referred 
to is in itself sufficient to negative 
any presumption that the Govern- 
ment projects a measure so reac- 
tionary as one which would transfer 
national emoluments or advantages 
to the exclusive possession of any 
sect or church. 

While, therefore, we may be justi- 
fied in assuming as a matter beyond 
question that it forms no part of 
the Liberal programme to follow 
up the destruction of one exclusion 
by calling another, co-ordinate in 
kind, into existence; it is at the 
same time essential to recognise the 
necessity of giving due weight. to 
the requirements of individual con- 
Sciences in any proposed scheme of 
settlement. To what extent, and 
in what direction, has the State 
imposed upon it the obligation of 
consulting, in its legislative action, 
the scruples of conscience enter- 
tained, and of satisfying the de- 
mands of conscience made, by the 
several factors which constitute the 
aggregate of national totality ? The 
question is a searching one, and 
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surrounded with a multitude of 
practical difficulties. To a large 
section of the Irish people mixed 
education is peculiarly obnoxious, 
and a Government which attempts 
to deal with the case in accordance 
with the ecclesiastical legislation of 
the past session will find it no easy 
matter to maintain the body of its 
supportersin undiminished strength, 
and to unite individual fidelity to 
principle with the necessity of com- 
bined corporate action. We propose 
to examine the grounds upon which 
the answer to the above question 
must, from the Liberal point of 
view, be based—the principles upon 
which the decision of the Govern- 
ment must, consistently with its 
policy hitherto, be founded. To 
handle the practical details in which 
the decision itself may most con- 
veniently be embodied does not, 
except in the broadest and most 
general way, come within the scope 
of our present purpose. The main 
principles once defined, the process 
of construction will be rendered 
comparatively easy by the abun- 
dance of the machinery already 
erected for the higher education of 
the Irish people. Standing in 
presence of two universities and 
four colleges—not to speak of the 
so-called Catholic University — 
amply supplied with able profes- 
sorial staffs, statesmen cannot well 
experience any difficulty on the 
ground of deficient materials. The 
fact, that the ostensible object of 
this paper is to reproduce thie 
principles upon which certain con- 
clusions of modern Liberalism rest, 
precludesany assumption of novelty, 
whether in matter or mode of treat- 
ment; but none the less on that 
account will a connected view, or 
rather review, of the subject be 
found desirable in the short interval 
that remains for consideration be- 
fore its final removal within the 
sphere of Governmental control. 

It is scarcely necessary to pre- 
mise that the sole difficulty involved 
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in legislating on the subject of uni- 
versity education for Ireland is 
created by the influence of theology 
on the popular mind. In the midst 
of the numerous conflicts of opposed 
interests, which are raging just now 
in all directions throughout the 
length and breadth of so many 
lands, the struggle between the 
claims of rigid theology and the 
demands of independent thought 
prominently asserts itself as sur- 
passing all others, both in the field 
of its extent and in the importance 
of the issues with which it is 
fraught. The universal atmosphere 
is ringing with the varied sounds 
and war-cries of the ‘ world’s de- 
bate :’ capital and labour, landlord 
right and tenant right, constitution- 
alism and imperialism, militarism 
and industrialism, and a host of 
other isms, are hotly urging their 
respective claims to superiority of 
consideration ; but while the latter 
are confined more or less to appro- 
priated fields of operation, by far 
the major portion of civilised Eu- 
rope is at this moment either in- 
tently occupied, or at least deeply 
interested, in discussing under one 
shape or another the limitations 
which a rational philosophy would 
prescribe to the interference of theo- 
logy in the affairs of human life. 
Through one phase of this struggle 
(a phase which had long been 
familiar to the minds of individual 
thinkers) England, as a nation, has 
just passed, and in so doing made, 
after her usual fashion, one more 
advance along the road of progress 
and civilisation by the method of 
peaceful revolution. 

Ireland, as she has engendered 
the new ecclesiastical policy of this 
country, by virtue of those peculiar 
circumstances of her history which 
have been recited over and over 
again, until all men have grown 
weary, seems likely to witness also 
the inauguration upon her soil of 
the University system of the future. 
It would be difficult, indeed, ‘to 
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conceive a more crucial test of any 
system of public policy connected 
with the question of religious creed, 
than that which is afforded by the 
conditions of society in the sister 
island. For there the theological 
spirit runs with a current stronger 
than experience on this side the 
channel can parallel, and has ac- 
quired among the great bulk of 
the nation, in consequence of the 
immense numerical preponderance 
of the Roman Catholic element, an 
all-pervasive development unknown 
to the system of any other branch 
of the Christian Church. That the 
tendency of the Catholic Church 
avowedly inclines towards the ex- 
pansion, and not in any sense the 
contraction, of that development, 
and, as a necessary means to this 
end, towards the complete concen- 
tration of the control of the educa- 
tion of her members in the hands of 
the clerical hierarchy, is sufficiently 
attested by the public utterances of 
eminent leaders of her community, 
as well elsewhere as in the recog- 
nised organs of Catholic opinion. 
The Tablet, by a dexterously so- 
phistical abuse of that now hack- 
neyed phrase, ‘religious liberty,’ 
has inferred the certainty of an 
immediate establishment of deno- 
minational education in Ireland. 
‘ An Irish Priest,’ in a recent letter 
to the Times, insists, in the name 
of his co-religionists, upon the con- 
cession to Catholics of a Catholic 
university, to be constructed upon 
their own system, and supplied with 
their own teachers and books; while 
he repudiates, with congenial re- 
dundancy of Celtic ardour, the 
instruction of Protestant books and 
professors, whose teaching in philo- 
sophy and history would be an in- 
sult to Catholic intelligence, and 
scouts the idea that Catholics, 
though eligible to fellowships and 
professorships in the Dublin Univer- 
sity under the secular régime, would 
ever, in point of fact, find themselves 
admitted to those positions. All 
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doubt as to the views of ‘the Irish 
people ’—which, be it observed, is 
merely a euphemistical mode of de- 
signating the Irish Catholic hier- 
archy, in all cases involving the most 
distant reference to ‘faith or morals’ 
—has been set at rest by the re- 
solutions unanimously, as we are 
informed, adopted by the Irish 
Catholic bishops at a meeting held 
in Maynooth on August 18 under 
the presidency of Cardinal Cullen. 

These resolutions unreservedly 
condemn the mixed system of 
education in all its branches as 
‘grievously and intrinsically dan- 
gerous to the faith and morals of 
Catholic youth,’ the teaching of 
whom can be safely intrusted ‘to 
Catholics only, and under the su- 
preme control of the Church in all 
things appertaining to faith and 
morals.’ That is to say, a Catholic 
youth could not receive mathe- 
matical instruction, for instance, 
from a Protestant layman without 
running some mysterious risk of 
something prudently lett undefined ; 
while in all things appertaining to 
faith and morals—which very gene- 
ral description includes, we pre- 
sume, historical, philosophical, and, 
probably, classical studies—instruc- 
tion can flow with safety to Catholic 
minds only through the direct chan- 
nel of the Church. It becomes, 
therefore, in the view of the Catholic 
dignitaries, incumbent on the whole 
Catholic body to resist to the utmost 
any ‘extension or perpetuation of 
the mixed system, whether by the 
creation of new institutions, by the 
maintenance of old ones, or by 
changing Trinity College, Dublin, 
into a mixed college.’ Recognising 
the proved intentionof her Majesty’s 
present advisers to ‘legislate for lre- 
land in accordance with the wishes 
of its people,’ they express their 
confidence that the statesman at the 
head of the Government will, with 
the aid of his colleagues, give to 
Irish Catholics ‘ Catholic education 
—a complete system of secular edu- 
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cation based upon religion,’ without 
which ‘ religious equality cannot be 
said to have any real existence.’ 
This so-called religious equality is 
to be effected by the establishment 
of a Catholic university, ‘ to which 
the Catholic people of Irelandclearly 
have a right,’ on the ground that 
Protestants have enjoy ved a similar 
privilege for three hundred years. 
As, however, the British legislature 
had destroyed the ecclesiastical 
privileges enjoyed by the Protes- 
tants of Ireland for three hundred 
years, without arriving at the con- 
clusion that Catholics had by reason 
of such enjoyment acquired a clear 
right to a Catholic Church endowed 
by the State, it was manifestly pos- 
sible that its views as to the most 
advisable method of bestowing a real 
existence upon religious equality 
might be found somewhat at vari- 
ance with those put forward by the 
Catholic prelates. The latter have 
provided for such a contingency in 
what may probably be regarded as 
their ultimatum. A rearrangement 
of the Queen's Colleges on the de- 
nominational principle, a distinct 
college for Catholics, ‘conducted 
upon purely Catholic principles,’ 
and a national university for con- 
ferring degrees, all the honours and 
emoluments of which should be 
accessible to members of all reli- 
gious sects equally, constitute the 
nearest approach to a mixed system 
possible for Catholic consciences. 
The examinations to be held by this 
national university ‘should be free 
from every influence hostile to the 
religious sentiments of Catholics, 
and with this view the Catholic 
element should be adequately re- 
presented upon the senate or other 
supreme university body by persons 
enjoying the confidence of the Ca- 
tholic bishops, priests, and people of 
Ireland.’ The episcopal manifesto 
further points to cheap and readily 
available means of endowing the 
proposed sectarian institutions 
through a redistribution of existing 
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funds ‘in due proportion.’ The 
idea of appropriating to a purely 
Catholic university a moiety of the 
revenues of Trinity College, Dublin, 
had been already thrown out by 
distinguished Catholic politician, 
and adopted without disguise by the 
organs of ultramontanism in Ire- 
land. But of this again.~ 

A most instructive exposition of 
the theological and quasi-theolo- 
gical principles in accordance with, 
and in subordination to, which 
the Catholic priesthood desire to 
construct their university system, 
may be found ably, and from the 
point of view of the writers logi- 
cally, elaborated in the pages of the 
higher Catholic periodicals. The 
most prominent of these principles 
may be briefly summed up as 
follows. Liberalism and Catholi- 
cism are antagonistic forces; the 
former being, in an advanced stage 
of development, the product, as 
his Holiness puts it, of ‘ the powers 
of hell and of human malice,’ or, 


in the words of an accomplished 


Catholic writer, ‘an echo within 
the walls of the Church of the 
clamours of an angry populace out- 
side, hounded on to her destruction, 
without knowing what they are 
at, by the crafty agents of Satan.’ 
In its most subdued form, this dan- 
gerous and mistaken Liberalism, 
failing to recognise the absolute 
supremacy of ‘the supernatural 
order,’ and the necessary leadership 
of the Church, even in temporal 
affairs, as the divinely appointed 
means through which “humanity i is 
to be exalted to the level of that 
order, sevensouaty asserts the ‘ ne- 
cessity and authority of the natural 
order, with its prine *inles, precepts, 
and sanctions, guiding men and 
society to the attainment of their 
naturé al end by the use of adequate 
means.’ Hence the fatal tendenc "y 
of modern political action to trans- 
fer to the State a duty which pro- 
perly belongs to the Church, to be 
by her discharged upon her sole 
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responsibility and in accordance 
with her own uncontrolled judg- 
ment—the duty, namely, of educa- 
ting its citizens on its own account 
in secular knowledge, on the basis 
of affording instruction in ‘a neu- 
tral or common philosophy, _his- 
tory, literature and morality,’ while 
‘it leaves positive religion to the 
individual, and supplies him with 
the appliance of his worship.’ Such 
questions as those of the unre- 
strained license of the press, and the 
absolute exemption of teachers who 
conscientiously hold and propagate 
false and pernicious doctrines from 
civil coercion, admit of safe and 
reasonable solution only in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the 
supernatural order as interpreted 
by the Church. The doctrine of 
religious toleration is per se founded 
on error; the equality of all creeds 
in the eye of the law, much more 
the impartial support of all by the 
State, is an abnormal and illegiti- 
mate condition of things, ‘ contrary 
to Christian trnth and subversive 
of the fundamental principles of the 
kingdom of Christ;’ the theory of 
equality, implying, as it does, 
‘equal rights of truth and error, 
faith and heresy, in the Christian 
system of society,’ is one upon 
which ‘it may still be necessary 
for the Church to set her brand of 
authoritative condemnation,’ and to 
be accepted, in & measure, only 
under the presence of an absolute 
necessity entailed by the existing 
circumstances of many Christian 
countries. On all questions which, 
however remotely, involve moral 
considerations—a classification suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to include 
well nigh all possible political pro- 
blems under the manipulation of a 
little ingenuity—it is the duty of 
the State to seck and submit to the 
guidance of the Church, inasmuch 
as such questions, although to lay 
intelligence they may appear to be 
of a nature simply secular or politi- 
cal, when contemplated in the light 
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of theological truth really concern 
man in reference to the attainment 
of his supernatural end. The 
authority of the Church, infallible 
‘on whatever point and within 
whatever sphere,’ and equally so 
whether delivered through the 
medium of a council or the indivi- 
dual utterances of the head of the 
Church, ‘speaking to many, or to 
few, by brief, or encyclical, or bull,’ 
thus extending to matters which, 
strictly, have no connection with 
faith or morals, supplies the State 
with means of guidance which can- 
not err, demands its obedience, and 
devolves upon it the necessary duty 
of ‘guarding the truth by civil 
coercion.’ 

The Catholic inquirer has two 
methods laid before him of arriving 
at a safe conclusion as to the dan- 
gers of modern Liberalism. The 
first consists in direct investigation 
and philosophical study of phe- 
nomena. The second, which is 
strongly recommended as_ being 
both easier and safer, is, ‘to read 
the relative importance and the 
moral or religious character of the 
movements all around us by means 
of the light thrown upon them by 
the action of the Church, which can 
discern with unerring instinct the 
wants and dangers of every suc- 
cessive age, because she has the key 
of the future as well as the power 
of interpreting the past.’ Now, 
seeing that the whole current of 
modern thought is opposed to prin- 
ciples such as these, it is a matter 
not merely of wise precaution, but 
of necessity almost vital, that the 
education of Catholic youth should 
be constructed on a system which 
would carry out and enforce these 
principles, or, at least, contain no 
element even indirectly hostile to 
them. Accordingly, writers in the 
Catholic periodicals are putting the 
extreme danger of the ‘ modern’ 
system of education prominently 
forward in contrast with the an- 
cient Catholic system, which has 
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existed for centuries unchanged in 
principle, and, consequently, ‘ can 
have but little to learn from the 
uew lights of our own time.’ The 
modern ‘ Protestant’ teaching and 
text-hooks in history, logic, mental 
philosophy, morals, and the like, are 
fatal in tendency to the true Catho- 
lic spirit, and incapable of being 
handled even by Catholic teachers 
except, if, unfortunately, it must be 
so, ‘for the purpose of refutation.’ 
Modern universities, too, fail to 
employ sufficient care in extracting 
from their curriculum the less pure 
portions of classical and French 
authors. On the other hand, ‘ the 
unapproachable excellence of the 
Catholic system makes itself here 
most conspicuously evident. Men- 
tal and moral philosophy are easy 
tasks to the children of the Church, 
and her teachers can lay down 
securely the laws of thought, or 
build up a moral or a metaphysical 
system with perfect symmetry and 
sequence, while others are groping 
in the dark, or giving an exagge- 
rated importance to detached por- 
tions of truth, the perfect con- 
nection of which they are unable to 
see.” With respect to Ireland, the 
mixed system has been framed 
‘with the distinct end in view of 
using education for purposes of 
perversion,—of educating Catholies 
out of their Catholicism, and brib- 
ing them by abundant opportunities 
of secular education to coldness and 
disloyalty to their faith. The 
above, which has been mainly ex- 
tracted from recent numbers of 
the Month, a periodical conducted 
with marked ability and scholar. 
ship, will serve as a sufficient sum. 
mary of the theological principles 
which form the true basis of educa- 
tion according to the most pro. 
nounced Catholic opinion. 

The contemplation of views such 
as the foregoing affects the minds 
of people to whom freedom of 
thought is not wholly unfamiliar 
with a strange, dreamy sensation. 
EE2 
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The intense provincialism of the 
professional tone by which they 
are pervaded ; the old theological 
arrogance which claims undisputed 
right of interference with all human 
relations from the cradle to the 
grave; the quiet, matter-of-course 
assumption of ‘filial obedience’ 
which treats the possibility of di- 
vergence of opinion on the part of 
the laity as a disturbing force so 
little likely to come into operation, 
as not to call for any serious atten- 
tion ;—all this throws the mind 
suddenly back into'the middle ages, 
with a feeling akin to that which 
might be produced by the spectacle 
of a procession of bare-foot Carme- 
lites parading Fleet Street in the 
London of the year 1870. Yet, at 
the bottom of the calm, firm, un- 
yielding attitude of the Catholic 
hierarchy with respect to the moral 
and intellectual position of modern 
civilisation, there lurks an uneasy 
sentiment that the empire of eccle- 
siasticism is undergoing a decided 
modification in the direction of in- 
dividual liberty; behind the com- 
pact front of clerical resolution, we 
catch distinct glimpses of conscious 
weakness shaking the ancient con- 
fidence in the omnipotence of the 
Church, and betraying an almost 
Indicrous dread of the consequences 
to her children’s faith, if once they 
be permitted to enter the open field 
of mental exercitation. Still, there 
is no room for quarrel on these 
grounds with the priesthood. Their 
position is, with reference to their 
own religious tenets, not only per- 
fectly logical and consistent, but 
even such as a sense of duty would 
compel them to maintain. A Church 
which holds the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation combined with the pos- 
session of infallible truth in all 
things affecting the relations of 
man to his fellow-man, as well as to 
God ; which teaches the criminality 
not merely of actual heresy, but 
even of doubt; which insists that 
the inspiration of the Church, and 
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that alone, can shed any reliable 
light on the spiritual nature of man, 
or trace in any given instance the 
confines of virtue and vice, is, no 
doubt, morally bound to fashion and 
control, as far as it can succeed in 
so doing, the thoughts of those 
whose minds, if they resort to any 
other teacher, must inevitably, as it 
thinks, be mystified by pretentious 
ignorance, or poisoned by deadly 
error. Such a body is abundantly 
justified in endeavouring to consti- 
tute itself the first and chiefest 
interest in every scheme of policy, 
public or private, at whatever cost 
to other interests, even though it 
should prove a necessary means to 
that end to fetter mental develop- 
ment, to cook history, and to emas- 
culate philosophy. 

But it is not with the clergy as 
such that the State has to do in 
respect of the education of the 
people. It is the business of the 
State to legislate upon this question 
not for a class, but for the nation ; 
not for this or that individual, but 
for the community at large; not to 
adopt a line of policy in accordance 
with the sentiments of such and 
such a sect, but to strike as true a 
balance as possible of the general 
good. The State, consequently, 
must yield to clerical demands, 
where those demands are in the 
view of the State in the way of the 
general good, only, as a matter of 
expediency, to the extent of pre- 
venting a dead lock, when that can 
be done without the sacrifice of any 
important principle; it must deal 
with the clergy, not as principals, 
but only so far as it sees reason to 
recognise in them the accredited 
spokesmen of the people, a fact 
which certainly cannot be permitted 
to rest on the assumptions or asser- 
tions of the clergy themselves. 

Upon many grounds it is im- 
possible for the present Govern- 
ment to accept the higher educa- 
tion programme of the Irish pre- 
lates. Every Government is con- 
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fessedly bound to refrain from any 
course of policy which would be 
detrimental to the interests, broadly 
considered, of morality or of the 
Christian religion. Is detriment to 
either involved in the secular con- 
ception of education? Is either 
morality or religion likely to suffer 
by the exclusion of theological 
dogma from the University system ? 
This question seems easily to admit 
of a negative reply. It does not 
hinge on any point of religious 
controversy between Catholic and 
Protestant. On most subjects of 
theological dispute the controversial 
position of the one is, probably, 
about equal in strength to that of 
the other. Many contested dogmas 
are, in their own nature, whatever 
may be the degrees of probability 
on either side, equally remote from 
the regions of positive proof, and of 
positive disproof. In themselves 
doubtful and interminable, the 
amount of objective truth inherent 
in them can be made apparent only 
in that future state of existence, to 
which they are referred as capable 
of becoming realised entities. Under 
the most favourable conditions of 
human intelligence, which the ex- 
perience of the past is able to sug- 
gest as within the limits of the 
attainable, man must still, in some 
respects, continue to worship at the 
altar of ‘the unknown God.’ The 
state of mind which the theologian 
denominates belief is, in relation to 
several religious dogmas, negative 
in its intellectual character, amount- 
ing merely to a suspension of de- 
cision upon their objective truth. 
The positive element contained in 
such belief extends no farther than 
to the assertion of the position, that 
the said dogmas are, or may be, 
true for the Deity, and may turn 
out to be so likewise for humanity 
in a different state of existence 
from the present, as the product of 
enlarged intellectual apperception 
following upon a possible increase 
of human faculties in point of 
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number or of capacity, and a con- 
sequent extension of the field of 
human consciousness. That this is 
the psychological character of the 
belief in question is clear from the 
consideration, that many of these 
theological dogmas directly negative 
the conditions of space and time, 
and other limitations of the mind 
with respect to matter; conditions 
which are admittedly universal laws 
of human thought, apart from any 
theories which may be held by 
different schools regarding the 
genesis of the ideas themselves. 

It is manifest that, under these 
circumstances, it is absolutely out of 
the province of the State to hold 
the balance of truth between oppos- 
ing creeds. All creeds unite in 
denying its competency for the 
task, and in characterising the as- 
sumption of any corresponding au- 
thority as the darkest species of 
tyranny. To maintain that it is a 
duty incumbent upon the State, 
while it refrains from deciding the 
question of theological truth for- 
itself, to accept the decision of a 
given sect or hierarchy, as repre- 
senting some sort of divine revela- 
tion, reduces the whole argument to. 
an absurdity; for it amounts to 
calling upon it to do the very thing 
which it is implied it cannot do,— 
to decide, that is, with which out 
of many schools of opinion truth 
rests. The State, therefore, is pre- 
cluded, in cases where it has to deal 
with different religious creeds, from 
giving exclusive support to any 
theological system on the ground of 
its supposed possession of truth, and 
is compelled to choose between im- 
partial recognition of all or none. 
According to the moral-police theory 
of the clergy the former course 
would be not only unobjectionable, 
but wise; this theory, however, by 
no means exhausting the subject, 
the latter has passed into the region 
of acknowledged and accepted wis- 
dom. The State has emphatically 
declared its sense that with all 
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matters of dispute, which concern 
man in his relations to God and a 
future existence, it has nothing 
whatever to do, and its resolution to 
leave theology to itself, except so far 
as it may appear essential for the 
purpose of providing operative sanc- 
tions for the generally accepted 
principles of morals. The question, 
then, does not resolve itself into a 
struggle for supremacy between the 
several views of the various creeds; 
neither does it lie between the 
State as, in a sense, representing all 
creeds, and any one or more of 
them. The question is, how far the 
union of theological with secular 
education in the higher branches of 
knowledge is necessary to provide 
sanctions for public morality, and 
to maintain a belief in the broad and 
practically undisputed doctrines of 
Christianity. This answered, it 


only remains to weigh the deference 
due to the demands of conscience, 
and to compute the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages likely 


to flow from the adoption of the 
secular, or the denominational 
system. 

In the first place, to observe that 
morality has little to apprehend 
from a severance between secular 
and religious teaching in a univer- 
sity system, wears the air of a 
truism. The historical connection 
between theology and morality is, 
in reality, slight. The ages of the 
world, in which theocracy, so to 
speak, was the universally estab- 
lished form of government, are 
those which exhibit the most ap- 
palling pictures of universal lawless- 
ness and crime. It is easy for the 
self-styled religious interest to rail 
against the inroads of philosophy ; 
but to that very philosophy the 
world is chiefly indebted for the 
present reign of morality, such as 
it is, and to its influence upon 
Christian dogma Christianity itself 
may trace that development of its 
sublime principles which alone has 
made acceptance of it possible to 
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the. enlightenment of modern civi- 
lisation. General propositions of re- 
ligious creeds, apart from the limi- 
tation and expansion which they 
have received through the opera- 
tion of reason, have proved them- 
selves incapable of supplying a code 
of morality adequate to the varied 
necessities of society. For many 
centuries—from the fifth to the six- 
teenth—the whole moral and intel- 
lectual development of Europe was 
essentially theological; the whole 
current of affairs, private and poli- 
tical, was directed under the sole 
influence of theological considera- 
tions; ‘the theological spirit,’ to 
quote the language of Guizot, ‘is 
the blood which has circulated in 
the veins of the European world 
down to the time of Descartes.’ 
Yet, in the absence of all oppor- 
tunity of intellectual development, 
theology showed itself, upon the 
whole, powerless to insure the ex- 
istence of even a comparatively low 
practical morality among either 
clergy or laity. On the uniform 
testimony of ecclesiastical writers 
the clergy, as a body, were obnox- 
ious to the just imputation of every 
species of crime, unchastity, intem- 
perance, and avarice. If such was 
the character borne by the clergy, 
it is not difficult to perceive what 
the moral condition of the laity 
must have been. It is unnecessary 
to illustrate these assertions by in- 
stances, which will readily suggest 
themselves to the reader’s memory. 
Suffice it to say that they are borne 
out to the fullest extent by the un- 
impeachable authority of contem- 
porary historians, who were inva- 
riably ecclesiastics, by the records 
of Church councils, and by Papal 
bulls. 

The sympathy of all religious 
systems with humanity has at times 
been anything but perfect. A large 
portion of the history of theology, 
under every form of its existence, is 
written in human blood. Whether 
the object of worship has been 
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Jupiter, Juggernaut, Moloch, Jeho- 
vah, Christ, or Mahomet, the result 
has, in one respect, been invariably 
the same. In obedience to the 
fierce promptings of religious zeal, 
blindly mistaken for the commands 
of divine inspiration, the sword, 
the fire, the rack, and every species 
of torture have been used in the 
name of God as potent instru- 
ments for the propagation of reli- 
gion. In the work of persecution 
Christianity has enjoyed an un- 
enviable pre-eminence. The history 
of the Church’s dealing with heresy, 
as long as she was mistress of the 
situation, affords a retrospect not 
pleasant to contemplate. And to 
a believer in the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation, persecution was a 
perfectly logic: al consequence of his 
creed. It became illogical only in 
the hands of the reformed sects, 
who, though they owed their exis- 
tence to the assertion of the right 
of private judgment, proceeded, 
in consequence of their ignorance 
of the psychological conditions of 
belief, to render obligatory their 
interpretation of divine truth, and 
to enforce it through the same me- 
dium of bigoted cruelty. Reli- 
gious persecution has in these latter 
days assumed the more softened 
forms of legal disability and ‘civil 
coercion.’ 

Again, the judicial system of or- 
deals, which originated i in the belief 
that the Divine Being would spe- 
cially manifest his power, suspend 
the laws of nature, and work mira- 
cles, for the satisfaction of his wor- 
shippers, whenever they chose to 
appeal to him for the solution of 
any question of every-day doubt, 
was persistently maintained by the 
clergy, even after all pretence of its 
efficacy had passed away, and the 
growing incredulity of the people 
had transformed it into a premium 
upon perjury. In connection with 
this system we find prelates of the 
Church elaborating nice distinc- 
tions and degrees of perjury, and 
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teaching that an oath taken upon 
a cross held in the hands of a lay- 
man was null and might be vio- 
lated with impunity, and that an 
oath sworn upon a consecrated, was 
more binding than one sworn upon 
an unconsecrated, crucifix. Ata still 
later date ecclesiastical authority 
enunciated the doctrine that a power- 
ful motive might so far extenuate the 
guilt of perjury as to render that 
offence of a comparatively trivial 
nature. Indeed, the universal preva- 
lence of perjury is shown by the nu- 
merous instances, not unfrequently 
mentioned with approbation by the 
monkish historians of the period, 
in which such expedients as sub- 
stituting birds’ &c. for relics 
were resorted to with the end in 
view of permitting pious tricksters 
to reap the temporal advantages of 
an oath which they purposed break- 
ing, while they preserved themselves 
at the same time from incurring the 
risk of perjury. 

The above are but samples of dif- 
ferent type, selected, on the ground 
of their general notoriety, from nu- 
yaecrous similar illustrations of the 
moral condition of society, in which 
ecclesiasticism was the supreme 
ruling force, but to which habits of 
intellectual inquiry were unknown. 
The only defence ever offered on 
behalf of religion is, that these enor- 
mities were abuses, for which neither 
religion nor the Church is justly 
responsible. To a limited extent 
the defence is good. The Christian 
religion, as understood by culti- 
vated intelligence, which alone is ca- 
pable of comprehending and _teach- 
ing it in its entirety, is as alien as 
can possibly be conceived from the 
spirit of the many organised iniqui- 
ties which have prostituted its name. 
The cosmopolitanism of its character 
is in itself a sufficient guarantee for 
the potential purity of an ethical 
system founded upon it. Nor has 
it ever been pretended, even by men 
who have stated the case against the 
Church and the clergy so strongly 
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as have Buckle, Mr. 
and Mr. Lecky, that ecclesiastical 
influence has never been exerted 
upon the side of morality during 
the darkest ages of its history. On 
the contrary, from the very begin- 
ning of the annals of Christianity 
down to the present time, there 
have been great and good men in 
the Church, whose influence has 
been most salutary. The Church, 
for example, directed her efforts 
with determined energy, and with 
no inconsiderable success, to the 
task of assuaging the 
private wars, and of softening the 
rigours of feudalism. The Catholic 
feudal organisation of medieval Ku- 
rope was essentially moral in type, 
and tended to infuse the humane 
spirit and principles of Christianity 
into the warlike institutions of the 
time. Under the authority of the 
Church charity to the poor was 
elevated to the rank of a cardinal 
virtue, and through the establish- 
ment of chivalry the protection 


G. H. Lewes, 


of the weak became the recognised 


duty of the strong. Notwithstand- 
ing all this,—in the 
which Christianity could scarcely 
have justified its existence—it is 
futile to attempt a denial of the fact 


that some of the most heinous of 


these so-called abuses were encou- 
raged and fostered by the imme- 
diate action of the Church, and were 
the direct and, in a sense, neces- 
sary offspring of the theology of the 
age. In the next place, it is to be 
observed, first, that the reforms ad- 
verted to were principally due to 
the exertions of the most intellec- 
tually cultivated men of their day. 
Secondly, they were, in great mea- 
sure, ineffectual until the temporal, 
swayed by considerations of a purely 
mundane character, came to the aid 
of the spiritual power. The Church 
proved comparatively powerless 
against the evils of feudalism and 
the universal prevalence of the law 
of force, until widely different in- 
fluences had directed the political 
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education of the people into a chan- 
nel, through which popular liberty 
was enabled to make its way. The 
growing power of kings, which 
broke the strength of feudal nobles ; 
the advance of the town populations 
in wealth and political importance ; 
the substitution of a plebeian in- 
fantry for the undisciplined cavalry 
composed of the feudal aristocracy 
and their retainers, were all found 
necessary in order to restrain the 
tyranny of the few in favour of the 
rights of the many, and the move- 
ment was finally consummated only 
in the results of popular revolutions. 
Thirdly, the partial reforms at- 
tempted by the Church were de- 
prived of half the good which should 
have flowed from them by the in- 
fluence of the theological spirit 
which fathered them. ‘The true 
knight of chivalry was a strange 
compound of moral and immoral 
elements. At once courteous and 
humane, and cruel and stern, he 
was indebted to advancing civilisa- 
tion for the former qualities, and 
to the spirit of religion for the 
latter. As protector of the weak, 
he was inclined to the side of soft- 
ness and humanity ; as champion of 
the Church and of the faith, he exhi- 
bited the most extreme development 
of bigotry and hardness. Out of 
this union of soldier and apostle, 
constituting him, as it did, judge of 
opinions as well as of actions, sprang 
his unvarying impulse to destroy 
heretics as the shortest path to the 
conversion of the world to Chris- 
tianity—an impulse which was con- 
centrated in that fierce animosity 
against the Saracens, which even- 
tually led to the Crusades. Further, 
as Mr. Lecky has pointed out, the 
organisation of Catholicism,noble as 
it was in the idea by which it was 
animated, marked an epoch in its 
very nature transitory, as existing 
by the suppression of the critical 
spirit, and by the complete paralysis 
of the speculative faculties. Asso- 
ciated with a conception of the go- 
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vernment of the universe and of the 
history of mankind which was fun- 
damentally false, it was destined to 
be dissolved by the advance of know- 
ledge and the revival of learning. 
Again, the most strenuous efforts 
of the Church on behalf of morality, 
as long as the religious constituted 
the only recognised sanction, failed, 
even in the case of the clergy them- 
selves, when opposed to the selfish 
interests of the individual. The 
bulk of the clergy were, in igno- 
rance, superstition, and licentious- 
ness, on a par with the laity. For 
ages the Church launched anathe- 
mas against their venality and 
lawlessness without much effect. 
They were accustomed to swell the 
ranks of armies in the field, even 
where they had not the pretext of 
being temporal barons, and to de- 
fend their legal rights by private 
duel, despite the opposition of 
ecclesiastical superiors. Episcopal 
judges tenaciously adhered to the 
wager of battle as a judicial pro- 
cess long after its application had 
been prohibited by Popes and 
councils. ecclesiastical thunders 
rolled unheeded over tournaments 
and bull-fights, until, in process of 
time, these popular diversions died 
a natural death. Pilgrimages to 
holy shrines were looked upon with 
disfavour by pious and sensible pre- 
lates, because of the obscene im- 
morality over which they not un- 
frequently served to throw the 
cloak of devout observance. The 
list might be indefinitely extended, 
but enough has been said to show 
how completely ineffectual the 
mere religions sanction has ever 
proved against the selfish propen- 
sions of human nature. And this 
must be so; for the force of the 
religious sanction depends upon the 
degree in which the fact of future 
rewards and punishments is rea- 
lised by the imagination. Now, 
this realisation is always most 
perfectly arrived at under the vari- 
ous forms of superstition. As a 
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general rule, then, the religious 
sanction, pure and simple, acts 


with most thoroughness on igno- 
rant minds: while, at the same 
time, the efficacy of its action 
is diminished for those very minds 
by the f facility which, they are led 
to believe, exists for compounding 
for sin through the formalism of 
religious rites. On the other hand, 
the habit of independent thinking 
weakens the power of imaginative 
realisation, engenders, half uncon- 
sciously at first, a contempt for 
vulgar credulity, and tends gra- 
dually to substitute a sounder view 
of ethics for the selfish and essen- 
tially low moral motives which it has 
displaced. The distinction between 
virtue pursued as a means to the 
acquisition of heaven and the avoid- 
ance of hell, and virtue pursued for 
its own sake, as being in accordance 
with the higher nature of man, and 
a just conception of the Deity, has 
been taken by philosophy, and not 
by theology. ‘This distinction, be 
it observed, is, at bottom, equally 
consistent with the two theories re- 
specting the moral standard—the 
intuitional and the utilitarian— 
which divide ethical thinkers. 

To divorce religion from the 
freest and most fearless exercise 
of reason would be fatal to the 
progress of civilisation, were the 
former, unfortunately, to maintain 
its present influence under such cir- 
cumstances, For it must always be 
borne in mind that the degree of 
conviction entertained concerning 
religious doctrines has seldom been 
regulated by the degree of truth to 
which they were actually entitled 
to lay claim. Nothing is more 
common than to hear estimable and 
zealous persons appeal to their own 
internal feelings and emotions as 
yielding infallible testimony to the 
truth of their religious beliefs. 


However this may be, and whatever 
view of the necessary truth of the 
immediate interpretations of con- 
sciousness may best recommend 
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itself to philosophers, this at least 
is certain, that intensity of convic- 
tion and numerical prevalence of 
belief, where the objects thereof are 
not, in any proper sense, tangible to 
consciousness at all, afford but the 
barest prima facie presumption of 
corresponding truth. The marty- 
rology of Christianity teems with 
instances of fervent self-sacrifice ; 

but this distinction belongs in an 
equal degree to the vilest supersti- 
tions that ever passed current under 
the name of religion. The votaries 
of Bhuddism, the Hindoo widows, 
the Chages at the siege of Acre, 
the Jews, the early Christians, the 
Druses of Mount Libannus, the 
Albigensian heretics, the victims 
and the martyrs of the Reformation, 
all bear witness to the fact that the 
darkest falsehood and the most 
sublime truth may be equally pro- 
ductive of devoted zeal. Within 
the last few months a prophet arose 
in Russia preaching self-destruction 
by fire as the only sure road to 
salvation, and forthwith 1,700 per- 
sons burned themselves to death in 
one village alone.! It would seem, 
indeed, as if the strength of zeal 
was in the direct ratio of the mon- 
strosity of the opinions or doctrines 
by which it is enkindled. The 
moral effects, on the other hand, 
of belief in any religious dogma are, 
whether for good or for evil, in pro- 
portion to its truth, as far as truth 
can be fixed by reference to the 
most elevated moral standard and 
conception of the Deity as a moral 
ruler. The truer, in this sense, the 
doctrine which is the object of 
belief is, the more perfect will be 
its influence on the best interests 
and happiness of humanity, and 
vice versa—a remark which needs 
no further illustration. This consi- 
deration supplies an additional ar- 
gument of great weight in favour of 
a constant testing of theological 
dogma by the touchstone of reason. 


» Pall Mall Gazette, August 19, 1869. 
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Unity produced by the suppres- 
sion or, what amounts to the same 
thing, the muzzling of the critical 
spirit, which would be effected 
through the denominational system 
sought by the Catholic hierarchy, 
is esnentia lly false in principle, since 
growing intelligence ever entails 
a necessity of re-examining the 
grounds of belief. The nature 
and kind are of greater importance, 
than the quantum of evidence in 
deciding belief; were it otherwise 
the tales of witchcraft would be 
as credible as the accounts of the 
Christian miracles. The question 
of quantity is within the compre- 
hension of the meanest intellect, 
while that of the nature of evi- 
dence can be grasped only by 
cultivated intelligence, and de- 
mands, as the primary condition of 
guaranteed settlement, unimpeded 
facility for examination and re- 
examination on its own merits. 
Again, the denominational system 
under clerical control has a direct 
tendency to cast the mind of society 
in one mould, and by crushing out 
individualism to deprive the public 
of the advantages of variety of opi- 
nions, which it would else have 
enjoyed. To pass over the consi- 
deration that, historically, the clergy 
as a body—with many brilliant ex- 
ceptions, which, however, have ex- 
isted not because, but in spite of, 
their churchmanship—have, natu- 
rally enough, in every age stre- 
nuously opposed themselves to the 
progress of scientific culture, when- 
ever the results seemed to menace 
the authority of theological dogma or 
the supremacy of ecclesiastical in- 
finence, it cannot but be thatasystem 
of education founded upon the prin- 
ciples to which we have adverted 
at some length in the earlier portion 
of this paper, would to a most de- 
leterious extent stereotype the ex- 
isting state of intellectual develop- 
ment, and sacrifice freedom of 
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thought in every department of its 
exercise, except that of the exact 
sciences, to immutable uniformity of 
theological doctrine. It is all very 
well to talk of ‘ handling philosophy 
merely for purposes of refutation ;’ 
but does experience justify any re- 
liance on the candour or infallibility 
of professional criticism, especially 
when criticism starts with the modest 
assumption that the philosophy to 
be refuted is, not possibly true, 
but inevitably and palpably false 
The mental and moral habits ge- 
nerated by ‘refutation’ of this sort 
need no comment. The grand object 
of the ecclesiastical mind and policy, 
consisting, as it does, in fixing 
theology in a permanent and im- 
mutable form, is carried out, not by 
interpreting dogma in the light of 
general laws and moral obligations, 
as these are evolved from time to 
time by the processes of growing 
intelligence, but by limiting laws 
and obligations in accordance with 
obsolete narrowness of dogma. 
Hence the disdain of modern thought 
and modern educational systems, and 
the admiration for the medieval uni- 
versity type, expressed by Catholic 
writers. ‘This system tends to tam- 
per with the nature of man in order 
to fit him into a certain place in it- 
self, and is maintained, not so much 
by any intellectual appreciation of 
its intrinsic fitness, as by an over- 
awing organisation of ecclesiastical 
machinery—a despotism of organi- 
sation, as Mr. Mill would say, inwhich 
individual liberty disappears, and 
which is fraught with peculiar dan- 
ger to the interests of progress by 
reason of the complete absence of 
all constitutional checks upon its ex- 
ercise. One of the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of the Anglican 
State Church is derived from the 
practical guarantee for the existence 
of variety of opinion and individual 
liberty within its pale, which is given 
not only by the constitution of the 
Church itself, but also by the wide 
area, in every sense, from which its 
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clergy are drawn. These men, hav- 
ing had a common education, and 
retaining, in respect of social and 
political interests and pursuits, much 
in common with the laity, exert, 
on the whole, a salutary influence 
in harmonising lay and clerical re- 
ligious views, not by means of dic- 
tation on the one side and obedience 
on the other, but through the me- 
dium of intellectual equality between 
the two orders. In this way, lay edu- 
cation and habits of thought operate 
towards a beneficial diminution of 
excessive theological bias. This 
desirable state of things can be 
rendered possible in Ireland, for the 
most part, only by the separate cul- 
tivation of religious and secular 
knowledge. 

In the interests of philosophical 
inquiry it is, especially, desirable to 
bring about the separate cultivation 
of theology, particularly in the more 
extreme forms. The character and 
method of the one are diametrically 
opposed to those of the other. While 
the former deals principally with 
abstract ideas and general propo- 
sitions, and finds its authorisation 
in itself, the latter is essentially 
concrete in type, and grasps at the 
personal and the individual. Ap- 
pealing to the imagination though 
the senses, it surrounds the believer 
with a host of concrete images, and 
refers the decision of the nature 
of man, as well as of Deity, and of 
the moral character of human 
actions, to an authority extraneous 
to, and independent of, the mind. 
Admission to the fullest extent of the 
propriety of religious concretism, 
quoad religion, and of its effectual 
influence in generating a devotional 
spirit, is perfectly consistent with 
maintaining the hostility of the 
theological to the philosophical me- 
thod, and the necessity of separating 
the one from the other in order to 
insure to the latter freedom of de- 
velopment within its own circle. 
Had the advantages of separation 
been more generally recognised at 
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an earlier date the discord between 
the religious and secular interests 
would not have been so strongly 
marked as it is to-day. But from 
time to time attempts to harmonise 
them by means of rational demar- 
cation of their appropriate spheres 
of action have been persistently 
checked by legal penalties and quasi- 
penalties, by ecclesiastical denuncia- 
tion, by misdirected force of edu- 
cation, and by the obloquy of un- 
enlightened public opimion—an 
agency, perhaps, more powerful 
than even overt persecution. The 
obstructive force of theology has 
stopped, and still continues to stop, 
the way ofsocial and political reform. 
The Sabbath question, marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, the potency 
ofan oath asaffecting legal testimony, 
the relations between Church and 
State, the position of women, the 
nature of the conjugal tie, national 
education—these are a few of the 
legislative problems, which in our 
own country find, even now, the 
natural difficultiesof solution aggra- 
vated by arguments based on scrip- 
tural passages of confessedly doubt- 
ful application. 

To restore and confirm the con- 
trol of theology over public education 
at this hour of the day would not 
only be a reactionary movement on 
the part of English Liberalism, but 
would also betray a strange blind- 
ness to that general current of 
thought, which it is customary to 
call the spirit of theage. A struggle 
between theecclesiasticaland secular 
powers, having for its object the re- 
trenchment of the former, is raging 
throughout all Europe. Prussia, 
Poland, and the Danubian Princi- 
palities are engaged in revising and 
modifying the status of the clergy. 
In Italy, the temporal power of the 
papacy finds little favour in the eyes 
of a large portion of the population. 
The Government of Victor Emma- 
nuel has confiscated the property of 
ecclesiastical corporations, and in 
Spain the minister of finance has 
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proposed to adopt the precedent. 
Religious liberty has been conceded 
in Spain and enlarged in Sweden. 
The Catholics of South Germany 
have resented by anticipation the 
apprehended results of the (icu- 
menical Council. In France the 
attacks of the Radicals, a party 
already increasing in power, on 
the Church recognised by the State 
are beginning to assume a serious 
character. In NorthGermany there 
is a growing feeling, if we may trust 
the correspondent of the Times, in 
favour of Church disestablishment. 
Catholic congregationalism, to look 
for a moment beyond the limits of 
Europe, seems not impossible in 
Chicago, as the issue of a contest 
between the laity and their eccle- 
siastical superiors touching the 
right, claimed by the laity, of choos- 
ing and appointing theirown priests. 
Even the Jews are moving onward. 
During the recent synod of rabbis 
several propositions of a most ra- 
tionalistic character were put for- 
ward by eminent doctors of the 
Hebrew persuasion. With respect 
to the question of public education, 
the tendency is in the same direction. 
In France, public education has 
long been a function of State, and 
within the last few months the Go- 
vernment, it would appear, hastaken 
into its own hands a movement for 
the higher education of women set 
on foot by a prelate-of the Church. 
A meeting of schoolmasters from 
all parts of Austria has recently 
been held at Gratz, in which the 
speakers congratulated the Austrian 
Government on having released the 
national schools from dependence 
on the Church, and insisted upon 
the necessity of freeing the minds 
of the pupils from the prejudices 
which the clergy had instilled into 
them. With this almost universal 
course of European policy before her 
eyes, England, who has declined 
paying for the future any religious 
order of men to instruct the Irish 
people in religion as clergymen, is 
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not likely to subsidise the same 
orders with a view to their ad- 
ministering the same instruction 
under the guise of university or 
college professors. 

There has been a period in our 
history during which it was quite 
right and fitting that the work of 
education should have been wholly 
entrusted to the clergy. That was 
when they alone possessed the 
literary knowledge implying ability 
to teach, and when the curriculum 
of the seats of public instruction was 
circumscribed within very meagre 
limits. All that has passed away. 
The laity of the present day are, to 
speak generally, rather in advance 
of the clergy, in point of knowledge, 
culture and mental ability, than 
otherwise. Higher education has 
itself become so complicated and 
extended over so vast a field, and 
embraces lay interests so numerous 
and diverse, that any body of men 
brought up, as the clergy of certain 
creeds have been, in the seclusion 
of theological retreats, isolated com- 
pletely from lay necessities and sym- 
pathies, must be as entirely unfitted, 
through acquired professional nar- 
rowness of mind and deficient know- 
ledge of men and affairs, toconstruct 
or control the higher education of 
laymen, as practising barristers 
would be to initiate or direct the 
legislation of the country. The 
multifarious knowledge and wide 
range of experience and sympathy, 
requisite for the construction and 
maintenance of a system designed 
to satisfy the wants of modern 
society, cannot be insured except by 
rendering the influence of laymen 
paramount in the organisation and 
government of it, which in a country 
circumstanced as Ireland is will 
necessitate the adoption of secular- 
ism. 

Denominational universities being 
therefore inconsistent with the au- 
thoritatively enounced principles 
of Liberalism, how is the question of 
conscience to be dealt with? For 
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the views here advocated are in 
direct conflict with those of Catholic 
writers cited above. That legisla- 
tion in accordance with the wishes 
and sentiments of the people is 
both just and statesmanlike is, no 
doubt, when fenced with the limita- 
tions of common sense, a proposi- 
tion which scarcely challenges con- 
tradiction. To legislate, on the 
other hand, in accordance with the 
extreme demands, however extra- 
vagant, of sectional portions of the 
people involves the absurdity of re- 
ducing the legislature to the position 
of a mere vestry, assembled to re- 
gister, quite possibly, among other 
things the edicts of fanaticism; and 
deprives it of that power ofeducating 
public opinion, the exercise of 
which constitutes a most important 
collateral function of popular go- 
vernment, or rather, since the power 
is one which must under any circum- 
stances be unavoidably exercised, 
either for good or evil, perverts it 
to the side of evil. To call upon 
the State, in the case with which we 
are immediately concerned, to sup- 
ply facilities, pecuniary or otherwise, 
for the education of the nation ipso 
facto implies a discretionary power 
vested in the State as to the condi- 
tions of the grant. Not that it isa 
thing to be desired that universities 
should be deprived of the power of 
self-management, or that education 
should become a function of State 
government administration solely,— 
though even that would be prefer- 
able to converting them into a 
branch of ecclesiasticism ; for under 
State control the vicissitudes of 
party would to some extent coun- 
teract the danger of stagnation, 
while the Church would throw all 
her influence into the scale in favour 
of unchanging uniformity. But this 
objection to State control is widely 
removed from the position that the 
State may fairly be expected to 
give unconditional grants to be ad- 
ministered according to the sole will 
of the recipients. On the contrary, 
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not only is the State precluded by 
ordinary sanity from establishing a 
system which would contradict the 
whole tenor of its policy, but it 
is morally bound to the nation to 
establish only the best practi- 
cable, if it cannot the best possible, 
system. 

As a matter of fact, it is very 
doubtful whether denominational 
universities are in accordance with 
the sentiments and wishes of ‘the 
Irish people.’ The statements of 
the Catholic priesthood on this head 
must be largely discounted by re- 
ference to the circumstances of the 
case. They are interested parties 
not only in a public, but also in a 
private and personal, sense. The 
recent manifesto of an eminent Car- 
dinal in Ireland is very strong in 
language and decided in tone, and 
would indeed, merit more emphatic 
characterisation, were it not obvious 
how wild would be the expectation 
of a union of ordinary candonr and 
politeness with episcopal zeal of so 
exalted a type. Yet this document, 
which winds up with the last resort 
of spiritual terrorism, a denial of the 
rites of the Church, against all who 
should venture to avail themselves 
of the advantages of mixed education 
for their children, does not carry 
out the bold assertion of unanimity, 
even as regards the lower orders 
of the people, the bulk of whom are, 
from the effect of ages of submission 
on all points of this nature, probably 
incapable of exerting any judgment 
atallon the subject. At the opposite 
end of the social scale, the more 
cultivated classes of the Irish Ca- 
tholics, those among them, more 
especially, who have been educated 
in a practically ‘ mixed’ university, 
which not even the Catholic bishops 
accuse of having impaired their re- 
ligious faith, have, so far as they 
have as yet declared themselves, 
given in their adhesion to the un- 
sectarian system. 

But granting that the Catholic 
laity were really in harmony with 
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their priestly guideson this question, 
that circumstance could not be per- 
mitted to transform the action and 
policy of the State, however it might 
neutralise their effect, or postpone 
final settlement. While the prin- 
ciple of religious equality logically 
calls for the admission of all without 
distinction of creed to the most com- 
plete participation in every advan- 
tage of the university system in 
Ireland, it is equally imperative on 
the State to accomplish that end 
through the secularisation of ex- 
isting, instead of the establishment 
of a series of denominational, insti- 
tutions. The latter course would 
eventuate in religious inequality 
Apart from the consideration, that 
existing funds would be inadequate 
to the educational endowment of 
the nation, when apportioned among 
separate religious sects—a process 
which would practically result 
in starving minorities if carried 
out on the basis of ‘due proportion’ 
—the exclusion of any individual 
from the enjoyment of public money 
because of his religious views would 
be on the face of it unequal. It was 
in a very different sense that the 
advocates of the religious equality 
of the present hour raised the cry 
during the last two sessions over 
the body of the Irish Church. 
Besides, this species of religious 
equality implies inequality in mental 
training. Ifthe various sects will 
exclude from their educational 
courses all branches of inquiry, all 
trains of thought and results of 
thinking, all views of historical 
events, which may appear to the 
ecclesiastical mind possibly adverse 
to the dogmatic teaching of this or 
that school of theology, no power 
of selection, no opportunity for the 
exercise of judgment, in the case of 
conflicting historical or philoso- 
phical opinions, will be left to those 
who receive their education under 
these conditions. They may be 
taught many things, but must be 
content to dispense with mental 
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training and culture—to forego 
‘that highest and most harmonious 
development of their powers to a 
complete and consistent whole,’ 
which Baron Humboldt (quoted by 
Mr. Mill) has enlarged upon as 
constituting ‘the end of man.’ The 
State, standing between modern 
fruitfulness and medieval effeteness, 
between the living and the dead, 
cannot sacrifice its own conclusions 
as to the policy best adapted to 
promote the general good, based as 
they are upon a just reading of his- 
tory and appreciation of the direc- 
tion in which the mind of the civi- 
lised world is steadily setting, to the 
retrograde demands of any portion 
of the people, dignified though they 
may be by the name of conscience. 
In other words the State cannot 
compromise its own conscience in 
complaisance to the conscience of 
others. It is prepared to offer to 
all, on terms of perfect equality, 
the advantages of the highest edu- 
cation that the nineteenth century 
can boast, freed from those elements 
of terror which a hostile theology 
bears in its train, and so many- 
sided in the subjects of study and 
in the schools of thought em- 
braced within its circle of culti- 
vation, that each individual may 
be enabled to choose whatever sub- 
jects or schools may best approve 
themselves to his judgment, without 
the risk either of trenching upon 
the tender ground of religious con- 
viction, or of interfering with his 
prospects of academical success. 
This state ofthings might be brought 
about with tolerable completeness, 
under the facilities which would be 
furnished by secularism, by com- 
paratively slight modifications of 
the university system as it now is 
in Ireland. Should there be danger 
in the atmosphere of such an in- 
stitution, the danger will be, at 
least, alike for all. The conse- 
quences of refusing acceptance of the 
offer rest with those who refuse, 
not those who make it. The pro- 
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position respecting a redistribution 
of the public funds of the Dublin 
University is from every point of 
view too ludicrous to be scriously 
entertained. The practical results 
of such a measure would be to de- 
prive the Irish people in great part 
of an institution which supplies them 
with an education really free, in the 
only sense of the term much worth 
caring for, and abreast of the civi- 
lisation of the age—an institution, 
too, which has done its work well, 
and for which there would not be 
the remotest possibility of providing 
an adequate substitute. 

It does not follow, however, that 
the State, because it adheres to a 
line of policy, which appears to 
carry with it a preponderance of 
public benefit, would be justified in 
attempting to force it upon dissen- 
tients, who, from the nature of the 
case, would themselves be the prin- 
cipal sufferers by a course of resis- 
tance. If direct legislation in the 
sense of the latter is impossible, a 
policy ofthorough inaction is neither 
necessary nor advisable. A middle 
course has long been in the con- 
templation of all parties as the most 
feasible way of dealing with a very 
perplexing situation. The State may 
no longer endow denominational 
universities or colleges, it is true, 
but there is no sufficient reason 
against deferring to popular con- 
science to the extent of supple- 
menting, by some such device as the 
creation of a national examining 
body, with power to confer degrees, 
the establishment and endowment 
of denominational colleges by the 
several religious sects themselves. 

The duty of this board or body, 
which ought to include represen- 
tatives of all sects and schools in- 
discriminately, would consist, not in 
teaching, but in testing the teaching 
of the self-sustained and self-ad- 
ministered affiliated colleges. In 
examining, consequently, for simple 
degrees, it would proceed on the 
basis of eliminating from the exami- 
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nation every element not common 
to the academical courses of all the 
college, or giving the student the 
power of effecting such elimination 
for himself. In the event of a body 
of the nature under consideration 
examining for the higher university 
honours, it would, of course, if equal 
justice were to be done to all parties, 
find itself compelled to inclu de more 
or less of what might not be com- 
mon to the teaching of the several 
sectarian institutions. But this 
need create no difficulty. In this 
case, as in the other, the range of 
subjects could be made so wide as 
to permit the student to avail himself 
of that unrestricted power of se- 
lection, to which we have already 
drawn the reader's attention. More- 
over, the method of examination on 
any debatable subject of study 
might well be purely historical. To 
illustrate our meaning, let us take 
the instance of cthics. The ex- 
amination would embrace the three 
schools of ethical thought—the in- 
tuitional, the beneficential, and the 
distinctively Catholic schools—and 
would limit inquiry to the views of 
each as matters of historical fact, 
without attempting to elicit the in- 
dividual opinions of the examined. 
Furthermore, equal weight would 
be attached to each of the three 
systems, and full marks given for 
answering in any two of them. 
This plan would obviate any diffi- 
culty on the ground of conscientious 
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seruple; for each college would of 
course base its ethical instruction 
upon the system of whichit happened 
to approve, as most nearly approach- 
ing truth, and handle any other, 
with which it saw fit to deal at all, 
inconnection with the precautionary 
antidote of ‘ refutation.’ A few ob- 
servations on the advantages to be 
fairly expected from the adoption of 
the secular system will conclude, 
though not exhaust, the present 
inquiry. The mental and moral 
benefits likely to arise have been 
abundantly implied in what has been 
already said. We will only add 
that a generous, unsectarian, lay 
education, besides having the effect 
of constantly forcing the clergy up 
to the intellectual level of their time, 
cannot fail to exercise a most bene- 
ficial influence upon the social cir- 
cumstances of the country. While 
denominationalism operates to ren- 
der permanent the old division of 
the people of Ireland into two hostile 
camps, and to perpetuate eternally 
the existing elements of disunion, 
intolerance, uncharity and hatred of 
race, secularism tends to create, 
out of the common pursuit of a com- 
mon knowledge and mutual inter- 
changeof divergent thought, mutual 
respect, tolerance, charity, union in 
difference, harmoniousco-operation, 
and common patriotism ; and, so, to 
realise more and more fully as years 
roll on, that ideal sphere of moral 
action, society in equality. 


R. O. B. L. 





